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Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable. ———SHAKSPEARE.- 





3 r Lion’s Heap presents compliments to Fighting Dog’s Biographer : flat- 
ters itself that it knows what is due to both parties in the dispute (see pp. 
. 268, present Number)—a good Contributor on one side, and an Oracular : 
Letter-Box on the other. Indeed L. H. feels, very sensibly, the handsome 
manner in which F. D. B. has contrived to acknowledge his error, in appear- 
ing to maintain himself to be in the right. His objecting to Mr. Edgeworth, 
that, in writing his own Memoirs, he sometimes alludes to himself, is perhaps 
as elegant an artifice of this nature as has ever been practised: the contempt 
expressed for Shakspeare’s cutting and convincing proverb, too, is of the 
same obliging nature ; and his justification of the author, who is in the ha- 
Y / bit of courting subjects that have heen already wooed and won by others, ot! \ 
the ground that different men marry different women, and are rather anxious 
than otherwise, to select untouched beauties, is an ingenious and neat man- 
ner of expressing self-condemnation, which leaves Lion’s Head suffused with 
a blush of grateful acknowledgement. 
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A suspicion is intimated by a correspondent, that the Lion’s Head some- 
: times fubricates ; and the paragraph (see last Number) on the advocate of 
Debating Clubs, is given as an instance. This is a great mistake, however: 
the Lion’s Head does not belong to the manufacturing classes—nor would it 
put its penny into Cobbett’s empty subscription box if it did. If our corres- 
pondent has any desire to peruse the Essay itself, from which we extracted 
one or two excellent morsels, it is very much at his service—not having been 
reclaimed by its ingenious author. Talking of rejected communications to 
our Correspondent, puts us in mind’ to acknowledge the receipt of his own. 


—_—_—_—_— 


E. W. has really contrived to puzzle the Lion’s Head. 








The Judgment Day has fancy—but is not correct enough for publication. 





Tim Alias shall be read with attention, after the bustle of publication day 


is over. 





—_——————= 


We recognize in the verses on the Temple of Diana a good deal of the 
power of a young poet: but there are too many merely expletive lines, and L 
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1920. ] 
fillings-up of the measure at the expense of the meaning. We shall quote 


an example. 
At that dark moment, and portentous time: 


The sense rests in the middle of the line: the five last syllables are entirely 


expletive. 


A correspondent wishes us to notice kindly a fresh thing by Mr. Charles 
Phillips—we beg his pardon,—Charles Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law ; who, 
we are happy to see, has got into Mr. Hone’s hands, with the House that 
Jack Built, and the Queen’s Ladder. The Queen’s Case stated, is a compa- 
nion to his late speech in favour of the Bible, delivered at a meeting of the 
London Bible Society. The speech before that, we believe, was in praise of 
Buonaparte ; and, just about the same time, we saw a paragraph in praise of 
himself, written by himself, stating that a young lady had fallen in love with 
him at sight, and that he had fought a duel and married her. We have 
little more to say of Mr. Phillips’s pamphlet than that it is dated from Sligo, 
and dedicated to Anna Boleyn! He affirms of the Queen’s eye, that it never 
opened but on scenes “ of Careless, Crimeless, Cloudless infancy ;” and that 
“«« she knew that Chivalry and Courage Co-existed.” At the same time, he 
confesses, “ her footsteps were Obliterated by an Obsequeous nobility.” 
His late Majesty, Mr. Phillips assures us, would have “ warned Milan 
Pandars that a Prying, Pettifogging, Purchased inquisition on the Privacy 
of a royal Princess, was not in the spirit of the English character:” but, 
alas! “ thirty-three thousand Pounds of the People’s money Paid the Ped- 
lar who Provided the articles, which should have Performed quarantine be- 
fore vomiting Pestilence amongst us ;’—“ the People, the Peerage, the 
Prelacy should have sprung into unanimous Procession, should have borne 
her to the Palace gate, and demanded why their Queen Presented to their 
eye so gross an anomaly?” ‘“* Who could have thought that in those Distant 
climes, where her Distracted brain had sought oblivion, the Demoniac ma- 
lice of her enemies would have followed?” Mr. Phillips concludes by as- 
suring his King and his Kindred, that he “ has been accustomed all his life 
to speak the simple truth!” and every one will allow that the truth of Mr. 
Phillips's disposition is just as apparent as the simplicity of his manner. 
We Profess our Pride that there is a Phillips to Promulgate,—as a Perspi- 
cuous Political Peripatetic.—Principles to Princes, and Purity to Parlia- 
ment ; lauding Queens Querimoniously ; and Brightening with Blarney, as 
a Barrister, the Brilliancy of a Blasphemed Bible, and a Banished, Broken- 
hearted, and Betrayed Buonaparte! Bravo! 


Se 


The Lion’s Head acknowledges the receipt of the friendly letter of R. H. 
Will our correspondent excuse the non-appearance of the extracts from 
Maturin’s Sermons? They have been put into another magazine very lately ; 
and, to say the truth, we like them less the oftener we look at them. The 
Style is really about as bad a one as can be conceived :—that of Mr. Phillips, 
noticed above, is, to be sure, worse—but then his style is inconceiveable alto- 
gether. Mr. Maturin has fancy and sensibility ; but why exercise them in 
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the neck-or-nothing way he does? We mean soon to give an article on Mr. 
Maturin’s novels. R. IL. may be assured that Virginius is a much better 
play than Bertram : We stake our Head on this—For our correspondent’s 
hints as to the superabundance of our Chronicle, we thank him ; but we must 
really caution our readers, generally, against the too common total oversight 
of their neighbours’ tastes and convenience, in considering their own. We 
know (aud we have the best means of knowing) that pretty full lists of the 
nature of those given at the conclusion of magazines, are much sought atter, 
and highly useful to a large proportion of the usual readers of such works :— 
we know also that there are many towhom such lists offer nothing attractive ; 
but ought not the latter class to be contented with six sheets for their halt- 
crowns? Itis not often that there is a less proportion of each number than 
this devoted to them. Looking to our last, we find eighteen pages given 
to the Chronicle—two of which are occupied by Public Documents, In the 
latest number of our contemporary, referred to by R. H., there are fourteen 
pages similarly employed—exclusively of Public Papers. Our plan in regard 
to this department, however, certainly includes fuller insertions than that of 
the publication just alluded to: and we have decided upon that plan after a 
mature consideration of all the circumstances originating in the place of our 
publication, and the particular objects we have in view. 


We are offered “ Extracts rrom a Lonponer’s Day-Boox,’—to be 
continued ad infinttum—that is to say, till the Lonpon MaGazine is no 
more. ‘Tne Lonponer we hear is accustomed to keep a debit and credit 
account for most of the publications of the day, the newspapers, reviews, &c.; 
so that in the extracts promised,we are likely tofind many of those smaller pro- 
ductions noticed which have hitherto almost escaped our attention altogether. 
The Lonponer, also, (as we are informed) goes sometimes to the exhibi- 
tions ; is to be seen about the booksellers’ shops; occasionally comes up 
from Blackheati on the box of the newly-regulated stages—which now keep 
time as if their wheels were like those of chronometers. We have been 
warned that there is not much pleasantry about him ; but some shrewdness, 
and a good deal of power of observation :—We have therefore accepted the 
offered communications—and hope they will turn out well, for the sake of 
all parties. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


OLD STORIES. 


No. 


THE LYING 


Tuere lived in Suabia a certain 
lord, pious, just, and wise ; to whose 
lot it fell to have a serving man, a 
great rogue, and above all much ad- 
dicted to the vice of lying. The name 
of the lord is not in the story, there- 
tore the reader need not trouble him- 
self about it. 

The knave was given to boast of his 
wondrous travels. He had visited 
countries which are no where to be 
found in the map, and seen things 
which mortal eyes never beheld. He 
would lie through the twenty-four 
hours of the clock,—for he dreamt 
falsehoods in his sleep to the truth of 
which he swore when he was awake. 
His lord was a cunning as well as a 
virtuous man, and used to see the lies 
in the varlet’s mouth, so that he was 
often caught,—hung as it were in his 
own witruths, as in a trap. Never- 
theless he persisted still the more in 
his lies; and when any one said, 
“how can that be?” he would an- 
swer, with fierce oaths and protesta- 
tions, that soit was. He swore, stone 
and bone, and might the devil have 
his soul, and so forth! Yet was the 
a usetal in the household ; quick 

ou. II. 


I. 
SERVANT. 


and handy: therefore he was not dis- 
liked of his lord, though verily he 
was a great liar. 

It chanced, one pleasant day in 
spring, after the rains had fallen hea- 
vily, and swollen much the floods, 
that the lord and the knave rode out 
together, and their way passed through 
a shady and silent forest. Suddenly 
appeared an old and well-grown fox : 
—look! exclaimed the master of the 
knave,—look, what a huge beast! ne- 
ver before have I seen a reynard so 
large !—Doth this beast surprize thee 
by its hugeness? replyeth straight 
the serving-groom, casting his eye 
slightingly on the animal as he fled 
for fear away into the cover of the 
brakes: by stone and bone I have been 
in a kingdom where the foxes are big 
as are the /ulls inthis! Whereupon, 
hearing so vasta lie, the lord answer- 
ed calmly, but with mockery in his 
heart,—in that kingdom there must 
be excellent lining for the cloaks, if 
furriers can there be found well to 
dress skins so large! 

And so they rode on; the lord in 
silence ; but soon he began to sigh 
heavily. Still he seemed to wax 
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more and more sad in spirit, and 
his sighs grew deeper and more quick. 
‘Then inquired the knave of the lord 
what sudden affliction, or cause of 
sorrow had happened. Alas! replied 
the wily master, I trust in heaven's 
sooduess that neither of us two hath 
to day, by any frowardness of fortune, 
chanced to say the thing which is 
not: for assuredly he that hath so 
done must this day perish. The 
knave, on hearing these doleful words, 
and perceiving real sorrow to be de- 
picted on the paleness of his master’s 
countenance, Instantly felt as if his 
ears grew more wide, that not a word, 
or syllable, of so strange a discovery 
might escape his troubled sense. And 
so, with eager exclamatiois, he de- 
manded of the lord to ease his sus- 
pense, and to explain why so cruel a 
doom was now about to fall upon 
companionable liars. 

Hear, then, dear knave, answered 
the lord to the earnestness of his ser- 
vant—since thou must needs know, 
hearken! and God grant that no trou- 
ble come to thee from what I shall 
say. To-day we ride far, and in our 
course is a vast and heavy-rolling 
flood, of which the ford is narrow, 
andl the pool is deep. To it hath 
heaven given the power of sweeping 
down into its dark holes all dealers in 
falsehood, who may rashly venture to 
put themselves within its truth-loving 
current! But to him who hath told 
no lie, there is no fear of this river: — 
Spur we our horses, knave, for to-day 
our journey must be long. 

Then the knave thought,—long in- 
deed must the journey be for some 
who are now here: and, as he spurred, 
he sighed heavier and deeper than his 
master had done before him--who now 
went gaily on; nor ceased he to cry, 
Spur we our horses, knave, for to-day 
our journey must be long ! 

Then came they to a brook. Its 
waters were small, and its channel 
such as a boy might leap across. Yet, 
nevertheless, the knave began to 
tremble, and faulteringly he asked, 
is this now the river where harmless 
liars must perish? This! ah no, re- 
the lord: this is but a brook—no 
iar need tremble here. Yet was the 
knave not wholly assured ; and, stam- 
mering, he said—my gracious lord, 
thy servant now bethinks him that 
he to-day hath made a fox too huge: 
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that of which he spake was verily not 
so large as is an ox; but, stone and 
bone, as big as is a good-sized roe ! 

The lord replied, with wonder in 
his tone, what of this fox concerneth 
me? If large or small I care not. 
Spur we our horses, knave, for to-day 
our journey must be long! 

Long indeed, still thought the sery- 
ing-groom; and in sadness he crossed 
the brook. Then came they to a 
stream, running quickly through a 
green meadow, the stones showing 
themselves in many places above its 
frothy water. The varlet started, 
and cried aloud—another river! sure- 
ly of rivers there is to-day no end: 
vas it of this thou talkedst hereto- 
fore? No, replied the lord, not ot 
this: and more he said not: yet 
marked he, with inward gladness, his 
servant's fear.-Pecause, in goodtruth, 
rejoined the knave,—it is on my con- 
science to give thee note, that the fox 
of which I spake was not larger than 
acalf! Large or small, let me not 
be troubled with thy fox: the beast 
concerneth not me at all! 

As they quitted the woody country, 
they perceived a river in the way, 
which gave sign of having been 
swollen by the rains ; and on it was a 
boat. This, then, is the doom of liars, 
said the knave; and he looked earnest- 
ly towards the passage-craft. Be in- 
formed, my good lord, that reynard 
was not larger than a fat wedder sheep! 
The lord seemed angry, and answer- 
ed, this is not yet the grave of false- 
hood: why torment me with this 
cursed fox! Rather spur we our 
horses, for we have far to go. Stone 
and bone, said the knave to himself, 
the end of my journey approacheth! 

Now the day declined, and the sha- 
dows of the travellers lengthened on 
the ground ; but darker than the twi- 
light was the sadness on the face of the 
knave. And, as the wind rustled the 
trees, he ever and anon turned pale, 
and inquired of his master, if the noise 
were of a torrent or stream of water ? 
Still, as the evening fell, his eyes strove 
to discover the course of a near | 
river. But nothing of the sort coul 


he discern, so that his spirits began 
to revive, and he was fain to join in 
discourse with the lord:—but the lord 
held his peace, and looked as one who 
expects an evil thing. 

Suddenly the way became steep, 
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and they descended into a low and 
woody valley, in which was a broad 
and black river, creeping fearfully 
along, like the dark stream of Lethe, 
without bridge or bark to be seen 
near. Alas, alas, cried the knave, and 
the anguish oozed from the pores of 
his pale face. Ah miserable me! this 
then is the river in which liars must 
perish! Even so, said the lord: this 
is the stream of which I spake: but 
the ford is sound and good for true 
men: Spur we our horses, knave, for 
night approacheth, ‘and we have yet 
far to go. 

My life is dear to me, said the 
trembling serving-man; and _ thou 
knowest that were it lost my wife 
would be disconsolate. In sincerity, 
then, [ declare, that the fox, which I 
saw in the distant country, was not 
larger than he who fled from us in the 
wood this morning ! 

Then laughed the lord aloud, and 
said, Ho, knave! wast thou afraid 
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of thy life, and will nothing cure thy 
lying? Is not falsehood, which kills 
the soul, worse than death, which has 
mastery only over the body? This 
river is no more than any other; nor 
hath it a power such as I feigned. 
The ford is safe, and the waters gen- 
tle as those we have already passed. 
But who shall pass thee over the 
shame of this day? In it thou must 
needs sink, unless penitence come to 
help thee over, and cause thee to look 
back on the gulph of thy lies, as on a 
danger from which thou hast been 
delivered by heaven’s grace. And, 
as he railed against his servant, the 
lord rode on into the water, and both 
in safety reached the opposite shore. 
Then vowed the knave, by stone and 
bone, that from that time forward 
he would duly measure his words— 
and glad was he so to escape. Such is 
the story of the lying servant, and the 
merry lord, by which let the reader 
profit. 


—_— 


THE CASTLE-GOBLIN, OR THE TOWER OF NEUFTCHABERG. 


Two lovers, a youth and a maiden, 
once lived on the banks of the Rhine, 
where it winds between lofty rocks, 
and is overhung with gloomy forests. 
The passage-barks go furiously with 
the stream of the river in this part ; 
and the helmsman used to return 
thanks to the Virgin when he saw be- 
hind him the old Single Tower of 
Neuftchaberg. From this ruin, stand- 
ing upright and alone, like a pine- 
tree, the owl still sent a long and loud 
cry, when the shadow of night fell 
heavily from the lofty bank over the 
boiling current of the profound water. 

Once, only once, dear life of my 
soul, do I desire to have thee to my- 
self, without fear of spies ; that fancy 
may be left free to the delight which 
thy presence would ever bring, did 
not the evil eye of jealous suspicion 
watch me, as for the secret robber of 
the fold. 

She listened to his pleading breath, 
and tears filled her blue eyes. But 
the maiden spake not in reply, for 
her heart beat, and caused the words 
to die on her powerless tongue. 

Look up, my love, look up! Be- 
hold the old Single Tower of Neuft- 
chaberg: to it the helmsman looks as 


he guides the passage-bark. Hearken! 
the owl sends forth his long and loud 
cry, for the shadow of night falls 
heavily on the deep water. Am I 
dear to thee, thou beloved one? If 
so, meet me there, above, even where 
the ow! cries, at the safe midnight 
hour: then the world shall be only 
to us. 

The maiden shuddered: but, as she 
trembled, she came more close to 
the bosom of the youth. Thou art 
dear to me; and well thou knowest 
dear! but, alas, how shall I meet 
thee at midnight at the old Single 
Tower of Neuftchaberg! Doth not 
the cry of the foul bird already chill 
my blood? And shall I dare to meet 
the dull eyes of the Castle-Goblin, 
as they gleam with a grey light from 
the narrow window-holes of the silent 
ruin ! 

As she spake, the owl again shriek- 
ed loud and long: it seemed the hollo 
of the Castle-Goblin: the lovers start- 
ed; and the helmsman, as the sound 
leaped through the water-caves, made 
the sign of the cross, and prayed 
earnestly to the Virgin. In a moment 
all was again still: nothing was heard 
but the motion of the boiling current. 
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Slowly rose the moon, with creep- 
ing edge, above the dim boundary of 
the night-sky. And, as she rose, a 
trembling light fell on the old Single 
Tower. Then its narrow window- 
holes appeared, and the clearing air 
shone beyond them. No Goblin-eyes 
gleamed as in horrid sockets: the 
bramble and the ivy hung over the 
rifted iragments, and the parted leaves 
of each were distinctly seen. 

The maiden stood close to the 
youth, who soothingly inclined her 
cheek to his. The night-wind mingled 
with their breathings, and the rushing 
of the impetuous Rhine seemed less 
fierce in its noise. The cry of the 
owl had ceased. 

And doth the beloved-one fear the 
Castle-Goblin, said the enamoured 
youth? Love hath no idle fears: 
it only dreadeth the jealous suspicion 
that causeth separation, and sad dis- 
appointment, and wan anxiety. 

The maiden wept, but still her 
cheek rested on the youth’s. Ah, 
more than the Castle-Goblin, I dread 
the demons that dwell in the heart. 
Let me not name them: thou wilt 
spare ine the shame. Guard then thy 
fidelity, whilst thou preservest thy 
patience ; and save thyself from re- 
morse, and me, thy love, from guilt 
and dark disgrace! 

And now the moon shone clear and 
full in the height of the heavenly arch. 
All the air was of a silvery blue: even 
the old Single Tower of Neuftcha- 
berg was arrayed in a mild bright- 
ness. Its narrow window-holes seem- 
ed stripes of light, enlivening the 
gloom of its ruined walls. As the 
passage-bark glided swiftly below the 
rock, the sound of the anthem, sung 
by the helmsman to the divine Mother 
and Virgin, with hair of gold, rose 
above the rushing of the water. The 
lovers stood, silent and close together, 
in the beauty of the fair night. Scarce- 
ly were seen to move the heads of the 
wild field-flowers, as the gentle wind 
fleeted onward to the smiling dis- 
tance. : 

But soon the lover prayed more 
fervently than before: Meet me at the 
safe hour of midnight, in the moss- 
grown court of the ruined tower! 
There the world shall be only to us ; 
and the evil eye of suspicion shall be 
away ! 

Faultering accents moved on the 
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tongue of the maiden, and she found 
her lips joined, with soft and linger- 
ing pressure, to the youth’s. Passion 
was in their hearts. 

The moon descended redly to the 
opposite verge of the fading heaven. 
Moaning, deep, and broken, com- 
menced again the hooting of the bird 
of night. The breeze came chill, and 
with a swelling noise, from the forest 
on the hills behind: the voice of the 
river rose; and a melancholy shade 
fell over the old Single Tower of 
Neuftchaberg. 

Where the lovers stood was now an 
empty space. They had disappeared. 
The wild field-flowers bent their 
heads to the ground, as the cutting 
wind glided swiftly by. 

See! the moon now scarcely pre- 
serves her swarthy discoloured rim, 
above the far-distant limit of the 
night-sky. A vapour is gone forth, 
and the shadows are dense. 

Whose is that form that ascends 
the rocky path-way towards the grey 
ruin? It is the maiden that climbs 
amongst the waving bushes, in the 
steep and narrow track. Her white 
dress flutters in the air; her steps 
slide ; she pauses as if she would re- 
turn. Midnight is near. She ad- 
vances again: and now she is lost in 
the shade of the old tower. 

Hark! in one loud, continuous, 
shrill cry, the owl is heard: the sound 
lengthens as it speeds; the boatmen 
listen aghast. The figure of the 
maiden passes by a chasm in the grey 
wall. The moon drops into the abyss, 
and all is dark. 

But the youth hath met his be- 
loved one, and tears of joy and gra- 
titude run down his flushed cheeks. 
His arms entwine her waist: they 
are in the court-yard of the tower. 
Their eyes are full of love: their souls 
are as their eyes. Broken battlements 
rise over them; riven arches, frag- 
ments of fallen strength are about. 
Drearily gleam the narrow window- 
holes in the darkness ; and the waving 
thistle rustles, as if to alarm. 

They are seated on the soft moss 
that springs from the ancient stones. 
High beats the heart of the youth, for 
here suspicion does not watch: but 
the maiden trembles: her hands are 
cold: she is weak, and timid, and 
mutters as a sick child. : 

A clammy horror creeps over her 
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senses as she regards the blackness of 
alow door-way full before her face. 
It once led to the pit of tears, the 
deep dungeon of the ancient tower. 
But the youth’s quick kisses have not 
fallen in vain on her lips: his heart 
beats against hers: time and place 
vanish from her perception: in her 
inward soul move the yearnings of 
delirious love. 

in vain rushes through the ruin the 
power of the storm: in vain howl the 
gusts of the up-risen tempest through 
the desolate place. ‘The owl shrieks 
against the wind, in vain. The angel 
of female shame is about to fly--when, 
lo, a burst of rain and thunder! The 
heavy bird gives a last cry, aud strikes, 
with flapping wing, afirighted from 
his dark roost! <A dead silence then 
prevails, and, from thechurch-steeple 
in the valley, is heard the iron-blow 
of the midnight hammer. 

What rises from the black mouth 
of the tearful dungeon? The eyes of 
the lovers are fixed, as by a spiritual 
power. Isitfog? Is itcloud? Is 
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it a human shape? Is it light con- 
tending with the darkness? A Spec- 
tral-woman comes forth; she ad- 
vances towards the maiden and the 
youth ; an infant lies at her breast, 
half covered by a stained shroud. 

They are saved by the doleful 
vision! Eternal Father, now is the 
doom accomplislied : now is the long- 
past crime atoned for, uttered the 
pale lips of the Spectral-woman.— 
The decree is fulfilled ; for two souls 
are this night rescued from the guilt 
into which my earthly life had fallen! 

The maiden sunk her head: the 
lover regarded her with a look of holy 
but troubled affection. Slowly the 
Spectral woman raised in her arms the 
shroud-wrapped child. Merey, mer- 
cy! was chaunted in the air above: 
sweet sounds of harps were heard: the 
ghostly figures vanished in a flood of 
morning splendour. Soon all had dis- 
appeared ; and in a calin, but dark 
night, the guiltless lovers descended 
to the Rhine from the old Single 
Tower of Neuftchaberg. 








THE CHARACTER OF POPE. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Mr. Bow es has to apologize to 
the Editors of the London Magazine, 
for troubling them on the subject of 
the letter, relative to himself, which 
appeared in their last number; and 
he would request them to publish this 
note, in their next. 

Passing by any expressions in that 
letter, which Mr. Bowles thinks he 
does not deserve, he begs solemnly to 
say, that, when he justified Pope, he 
did it gladly, and in the sincerity of 
his heart. He begs to say, moreover, 
that if Mr. Gilchrist, or any other 


writer, shal! prove that Pope's arti- 
fice and disingenuousness, were not 
such as they appeared to be to Mr. 
Bowles when he wrote, with regard 
to the publication of his letters, or the 
quarrel with Addison, no one will 
MORE sincerely rEsoice than himself. 
And he will not only think it a justice 
due to the memory of a great poet, 
PUBLICLY TO DECLARE this, but to 
acknowledge that the thanks of every 
friend to literature will be due to Mr. 
Gilchrist. 
Bremhil!, August 9, 1820. 
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No. III. 


CN THE CONVERSATION OF AUTTIORS. 


Aw author is bound to write—well 
or ill, wisely or foolishly: it is his 
trade. But I do not see that he is 
bound to talk, any more than he is 
bound to dance, or ride, or fence bet- 
ter than other people. Reading, study, 
silence, thought, are a bad introduc- 
tion to loguacity. It would be sooner 
learnt of chambermaids and tapsters. 
He understands the art and mystery 
of his own profession, which is book- 
making: what right has any one to 
expect or require more from him—to 
make a bow gracefully on entering or 
leaving a room, to make love char- 
mingly, or to make a fortune at all? 
In all things there is a division of la- 
bour. <A lord is no less amorous for 
writing ridiculous love-letters, nor 
a general less successful for want- 
ing wit and honesty. Why then 
may not a poor author say nothing, 
and yet pass muster? Set him on 
the top of a stage-coach, he will make 
no figure; he is mum-chance, while 
the slang wit flies about as fast as 
the dust, with the crack of the whip 
and the clatter of the horses’ heels: 
put him in a ring of boxers, he is a 
poor creature— 


And of his port as meek as is a maid— 


introduce him to a tea-party of milli- 
ners girls, and they are ready to 
split their sides with laughing at him: 
over his bottle, he is dry: in the 
drawing-room rude or shy: he is too 
refined for the vulgar, too clownish for 
the fashionable:--* he is one that can- 
not make a good leg, one that cannot 
eat a mess of broth cleanly, one that 
camot ride a horse without spur- 
gallmg, one that cannot salute a 
woman, and look on her directly:”— 
in courts, in camps, in town and 
country, he is a cypher or a butt: 
he is good for nothing but a laughing- 
stock or a scare-crow. You can 
scarcely get a word out of himfor love 
or money. He knows nothing. He 
has no notion of pleasure or business, 
or of what is go’ng on in the world; 
he does not understand cookery (un- 
less he is a doctor in divinity) nor 
surgery, nor chemistry (unless he is 


a quidaunc) nor mechanics, nor hus- 
bandry and tillage (unless he is as 
great an admirer of Tull’s Hus- 
bandry, and has profited as much by 
it as the philosopher of Botley)—no, 
nor music, painting, the Drama, nor 
the Fine Arts in general. 

“What the deuce is it then, my 
good sir, that he does understand, or 
know any thing about?” 

‘© Books, Venus, books!” 

“ What books ?”—“ Not receipt- 
books, Madonna, nor account-books, 
nor books of pharmacy, or the vete- 
rinary art (they belong to their res- 
pective callings and handicrafts) but 
books of liberal taste and general 
knowledge.”—© What do you mean 
by that general knowledge which 
implies not a knowledge of things 
in general, but an ignorance (by 
your own account) of every one in 
particular: or by that liberal taste 
which scorns the pursuits and ac- 
quirements of the rest of the world 
in succession, and is confined ex- 
clusively, and by way of excel- 
lence, to what nobody takes an inte- 
rest in but yourself, and a few idlers 
like yourself? Is this what the 
critics mean by the hel/les-/ettres, and 
the study of humanity?” 

Book-knowledge, in a word, then, 
is knowledge communicable by books: 
and it is general and liberal for this 
reason, that it is intelligible and in- 
teresting on the bare suggestion. 
That to which any one feels a ro- 
mantic attachment, merely from find- 
ing it in a book, must be interesting 


-in itself: that which he instantly 


forms a lively and entire conception 
of, from seemg a few marks and 
scratches upon paper, must be taken 
from common nature: that which, the 
first time you meet with it, seizes up- 
on the attention as a curious specula- 
tion, must exercise the general facul- 
ties of the human mind. There are 
certain broader aspects of society and 
views of things common to every sub- 
ject, and more or less cognisable to 
every mind; and these the scholar 
treats and founds his claim to general 
attention upon, without being charge- 
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able with pedantry. The minute 
descriptions of fishing-tackle, of baits 
and flies in Walton’s Complete Angler, 
make it a great favourite with sports- 
men: the alloy of an amiable huma- 
nity, and the modest but touching 
descriptions of familiar incidents and 
rural objects, scattered through it, 
have made it an equal favourite with 
every reader of taste and feeling. 
Montaigne’s Essays, Dilworth’s Spell- 
ing-Book, and Fearn’s Treatise on 
Contingent Remainders, are all equal- 
ly books, but not equally adapted for 
all classes of readers. The two last 
are of no use but to school-masters 
and lawyers: but the first is a work 
we may recommend to any one to 
read who has ever thought at all, or 
who would learn to think justly on 
any subject. Persons of different 
trades and protessions—the mechanic, 
the shop-keeper, the medical prac- 
titioner, the artist, &c. may all have 
great knowledge and ingenuity in 
their several vocations, the details 
of which will be very edifying to 
themselves, and just as incompre- 
hensible to their neighbours: but 
over and above this professional and 
technical knowledge, they must be 
supposed to have a stock of common 
sense and common feeling to furnish 
subjects for common conversation, or 
to give them any pleasure in each 
other’s company. It is to this com- 
mon stock of ideas, spread over the 
surface, or striking its roots into the 
very centre of society, that the writer 
appeals, and not in vain; for he finds 
readers. It is of this finer essence 
of wisdom and humanity, “ etherial 
mould, sky-tinctured,” that books of 
the better sort are made. ‘They con- 
tain the language of thought. It 
must happen that, in the course of 
time and the variety of human ca- 
pacity, some persons must have struck 
out finer observations, reflections, and 
settiments than others. These they 
have committed to books of memory, 
have bequeathed asa lasting legacy 
to posterity ; and such persons have 
become standard authors. , We visit 
at the shrine, drink in some measure 
of the inspiration, and cannot easily 

breathe in other air less pure, ac- 
customed to immortal fruits.” Are 


we to be blamed for this, because. drawn on ball-reom floors 
the vulgar and illiterate donot always danced out before morning ! 


understand us? , The fault is rather 
in them, who are “ confined and ca- 
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bin’d in,” each in their own particu- 
lar sphere and compartment of ideas, 
and have not the same refined medi- 
um of communication or abstracted 
topics of discourse. Bring a number 
of literary, or of illiterate persons to- 
gether, perfect strangers to each 
other, and see which party will make 
the best company. “ Verily, we have 
our reward.” We have made our 
election, and. have no reason to re- 
pent it, if we were wise. But the 
inisfortune is, we wish to have all 
the advantages on one side. We 
grudge, and cannot reconcile it to 
ourselves, that any one * should go 
about to cozen fortune, without the 
stamp of learning!" We think, ‘ be- 
cause we are scholars, there shall be 
no more cakes and ale!” We don’t 
know how to account for it, that bar- 
maids should gossip, or ladies whis- 
per, orbullies roar, or fools laugh, or 
knaves thrive, without having gone 
through thie same course of select study 
that we have! This vanity Is prepos- 
terous, and carries its own punish- 
ment with it. Books are a world in 
themselves, it is true; but they are 
not the only world. The world itself 
is a volume larger than all the libra- 
ries init. Learning is a sacred de- 
posit from the experience of ages ; 
but it has not put all future experi- 
ence on the shelf, or debarred the 
common herd of mankind of the use 
of their hands, tongues, eyes, ears, 
or understandings. ‘Taste is a lux- 
ury for the privileged few: but it 
would be hard upon those who have 
not the same standard of refinement 
in their own minds that we suppose 
ourselves to have, if this should pre- 
vent them from having recourse, as 
usual, to their old frolics, coarse 


jokes, and horse-play, and getting 


through the wear and tear of the 
world, with such homely sayings and 
shrewd helps as they may. Happy is 
it, that the mass of mankind eat and 
drink, and sleep, and perform their 
several tasks, and do as they like 
without us—caring nothing for our 
secribblings, our carpings, and our 
quibbles; and moving on, in spite of 
our fine-spun distinctions, fantastic 
theories, and lines of demarcation, 
which are like the chalk-figures 
to be 


In the 


field opposite the window where I 
write this, there is a country-girl 
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picking stones: in the one next it, 
there are several poor women weeding 
the blue and red flowers trom the 
corn: farther on, are two boys, 
tending a flock of sheep. What do 
they know or care about what | am 
writing about them, or ever will—or 
what would they be the better for 
it, if they did? Or why need we 
despise— 





the wretched slave, 
Who like a lackey, from the rise to t!e set, 
Sweats in the eye of Phebus, and 211 night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawa, 
Doth rise, and help Hyperion to bis horse ; 
And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour, to his grave ? 

Is not this life as sweet as writing 
Ephemerides? But we put that 
which flutters the brain idly for a 
moment, and then is heard no more, 
in competition with nature, which 
exists every where, and lasts always. 
We not only under-rate the force of 
nature, and make too much of art,— 
but we also over-rate our own ac- 
complishments and advantages deri- 
ved from art. In the presence of 
clownish ignorance, or of persons 
without any great pretensions, real 
or affected, we are very much in- 
clined to take upon ourselves, as the 
virtual representatives of science, 
art, and literature. We have a strong 
itch to shew off and do the honours 
of civilization for all the great men 
whose works we have ever read, and 
whose names our auditors have never 
heard ot, as noblemen’s lacqueys, in 
the absence of their masters, give 
themselves airs of superiority over 
every one else. But though we have 
read Congreve, a stage-coachman 
may be an over-match for us in wit: 
though we are deep-versed in the ex- 
cellence of Shakspeare’s colloquial 
style, a village beldam may outscold 
us: though we have read Machiavel 
in the original Italian, we may be 
easily outwitted by a clown: and 
though we have cried our eyes out 
over the New Eloise, a poor shep- 
herd-lad, who hardly knows how to 
spell his own name, may “ tell his 
tale, under the hawthorn in the dale,” 
and prove a more thriving wooer. 
What then is the advantage we have 
over the meanest of the mean? Why 
this, that we have read Congreve, 
Shakspeare, Machiavel, the New 
Eloise ;—not that we are to have 
their wit, genius, shrewdness, or 
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melting tenderness. From specula- 
tive pursuits we must be satisfied 
with speculative benefits. From read- 
iug, too, we learn to write. If we 
have had the pleasure of studying 
the highest models of perfection in 
their kind, and can hope to leave any 
thing ourselves, however slight, to be 
iooked upon as a model, or even a 
good copy in its way, we may think 
ourselves pretty well off, without en- 
grossing all the privileges of learning, 
and all the blessings of ignorance into 
the bargain. 

It has been made a question whe- 
ther there have not been individuals 
in common life of greater talents and 
powers of mind than the most cele- 
brated writers—whether for instance 
such or such a Liverpool merchant, 
or Manchester manufacturer, was not 
a more sensible man than Montaigne, 
of a longer reach of understanding 
than the Viscount of St.-Alban’s. 
There is no saying, unless some ot 
these Illustrious Obscure had com- 
municated their important discoveries 
to the world. But then they would 
have been authors !—On the other 
hand, there is a set of critics who fall 
into the contrary error ; and suppose 
that unless the proof of capacity is 
laid before all the world, the capa- 
city itself cannot exist ; looking upon 
all those who have not commenced 
authors, as literally “ stocks and 
stones, and worse than senseless 
things.” I remember trying to con- 
vince a person of this class, that a 
young lady, whom he knew something 
of, the niece of a celebrated authoress, 
had just the same sort of fine fact and 
ironical turn in conversation, that her 
aunt had shewn in her writings when 
young. ‘The only answer I could get 
was an incredulous smile, and the ob- 
servationthat whenshe wrote any thing 
as good as > or , he 
might think her as clever. I said all 
I meant was, that she had the same 
family-talents, and asked whether he 
thought that if Miss had not 
been very clever, as a mere girl, before 
she wrote her novels, she would ever 
have written them? It was all in 
vain. He still stuck to his text, and 
was convinced that the niece was a 
little fool compared to her aunt at 











the same age; and if he had known 


the aunt formerly, he would have 
had just the same opinion of her. 
My friend was one of those who have 
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a settled persuasion that it is the 
book that makes the author, and not 
the author the book. That’s a strange 
opinion for so great a philosopher to 
hold. But he wilfully shuts his eyes to 
the germs and indistinct workings of 
genius, and treats them with super- 
cilious indifference, till they stare 
him in the face through the press ; 
and then takes cognisance only of the 
overt acts and published evidence. 
This is neither a proof of wisdom, 
nor the way to be wise. It is partly 
pedantry and prejudice, and partly 
feebleness of judgment and want of 
magnanimity. He dare as little com- 
mit himself on the character of books, 
as of individuals, till they are stamped 
by the public. If you shew him any 
work for his approbation, he asks, 
“ Whose is the superscription ?”— 
He judges of genius by its shadow, 
reputation—of the metal by the coin. 
He is just the reverse of another 
person whom I know—for, as G 
never allows a particle of merit to 
any one till itis acknowledged by the 
whole world, C—— withholds his tri- 
bute of applause from every person, 
in whom any mortal but himself can 
descry the least glimpse of understand- 
ing. He would be thought to look 
farther into a millstone than any body 
else. He would have others see with 
his eyes, and take their opinions from 
him on trust, in spite of their senses. 
The more obscure and defective the 
indications of merit, the greater his 
sagacity and candour in being the 
first to point them out. He looks 





upon what he nick-names a man of 


genius, but as the breath of his nos- 
trils, and the clay in the potter’s 
hands. If any such inert, unconsci- 
ous mass, under the fostering care of 
the modern Prometheus, is kindled 
into life,—begins to see, speak, and 
move, so as to attract the notice of 
other people,—our jealous patroniser 
of latent worth in that case throws 
aside, scorns, and hates his own 
handy-work ; and deserts his intellect- 
ual offspring from the moment they 
can go alone and shift for themselves. 
—But to pass on to our more imme- 
diate subject. 

he conversation of authors is not 
So good as might be imagined : but, 
such as it is (and with rare excep- 
tions) it is better than’ any other. 
The proof of whichis, that, when you 
are used to it, you cannot put up 
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with any other. That of mixed com- 
pany becomes utterly intolerable— 
you cannot sit out a common tea and 
card party, at least if they pretend to 
talk at all. You are obliged in des- 
pair to cut all your old acquaintance 
who are not aw fit on the prevailing 
and most smartly contested topics, 
who are not up to the high gusto 
of criticism and rirti. You cannot 
bear to hear a friend whom you have 
not seen for many years, tell at how 
much a yard he sells his laces and 
tapes, when he means to move into 
his next house, when he heard last 
from his relations in the country, 
whether trade is alive or dead, or 
whether Mr. Such-a-one gets to look 
old. This sort of neighbourly gossip 
will not go down after the high-raised 
tone of literary conversation. The last 
may be very absurd, very unsatisface 
tory, and full of turbulence and heart- 
burnings ; but it has a zest in it which 
more ordinary topics of news or fa- 
inily-affairs do not supply. Neither 
will the conversation of what we un- 
derstand by gentlemen and men of 
fashion, do after that of men of letters. 
It is flat, insipid, stale and unprofit- 
able, in the comparison. They talk 
much about the same things, pictures, 
poetry, politics, plays ; but they do it 
worse, and at a sort of vapid second- 
hand. They in fact, talk out of news- 
papers and magazines, what we write 
there. They do not feel the same in- 
terest in the subjects they affect to 
handle with an air of fashionable 
condescension, nor have they the same 
knowledge of them, if they were ever 
so much in earnest in displaying it. 
If it were not for the wine and the 
desert, no author in his senses would 
accept an invitation to a well-dressed 
dinner-party, except out of pure good- 
nature and unwillingness to disoblige 
by his refusal. Persons in high life 
talk almost entirely by rote. There are 
certain established modes of address, 
and certain answers to them expected 
as a matter of course, as a point of 
etiquette. ‘The studied forms of po- 
liteness do not give the greatest pos- 
sible scope to an exuberance of wit 
or reason. The fear of giving offence 
destroys sincerity, and without since- 
rity there can be no true enjoyment 
of society, nor unfettered exertion of 
intellectual activity. ‘Those who have 
been accustomed to live with the great 
are hardly considered as conversible 
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persons in literary society. They 
are not to be talked with, any more 
than puppets or echos. They have 
no opinions but what will please ; 
and you naturally turn away, as a 
waste of time and words, from at- 
tending to a person who just betore 
assented to what you said, and whom 
you find, the moment after, from 
something that unexpectedly or per- 
haps by design drops from him, to 
be of a totally different way of 
thinking. This bush-fiyhting is not 
regarded as fair play among scientific 
men. As fashionable conversation is a 
sacrifice to politeness, so the conver- 
sation of low life is nothing Lut rude- 
ness. They contradict you without 
giving a reason, or if they do, it is a 
very bad one—swear, talk loud, re- 
peat the same thing fifty times over, 
get to calling names, and from words, 
proceed to blows. You cannot make 
companions of servants or persons in 
an inferior station in life. You may 
talk to them on matters of business, 
and what they have to do tor you (as 
lords talk to bruisers on subjects of 


fancy, or country-squires to their 


grooms on horse-racing) but out of 
that narrow sphere, to any general to- 
pic, you cannot get them ; the conver- 
sation soon flags, and you go back to 
the old question, or are obliged to 
break up the sitting for want of ideas 
incommon. The conversation of au- 
thors is better than that of most pro- 
fessions. It is better than that of 
lawyers, who talk nothing but dowdle 
entendre--than that of physicians, who 
talk of the approaching deaths of the 
college, or the marriage of some new 
practitioner to some rich widow— 
than that of divines, who talk of the 
last place they dined at—than that 
ot University-men, who make stale 
puns, repeat the refuse of the Lon- 
don newspapers, and affect an ig- 
norance of Greek and mathematics— 
it is better than that of players, who 
talk of nothing but the Green-room, 
and rehearse the scholar, the wit, or 
the fine gentleman, like a part on the 
stage—or than that of ladies, who, 
whatever you talk of, think of nothing, 
aud expect you to think of nothing, 
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but themselves. It is not easy to 
keep up a conversation with women 
in company. It is thought a piece of 
rudeness to differ from them: it is 
not quite fair to ask them a reason 
for what they say. You are afraid of 
pressing too hard upon them: but 
where you cannot differ openly and 
unreservedly, you cannot heartily 
agree. It is not so in France. There 
the women talk of things in general, 
and reason better than the men in 
this country. They are mistresses of 
the intellectual foils. Shey are adepts 
in all the topics. They know what 
is to be said for and against all sorts 
of questions, and are lively and full of 
mischief into the bargain. They are 
very subtle. ‘They put you to your 
trumps immediately. Your logic is 
more in requisition even than your 
gallantry. You must argue as well 
as bow yourself into the good graces 
of thesesmodern Amazons. What a 
situation for an Englishman to be 
placed in !* 

The fault of literary conversation 
in general is its too great tenacious- 
ness. It fastens upon a subject, and 
will not let it go. It resembles a bat- 
tle rather than a skirmish, and makes 
a toil of a pieasure. Perhaps it does 
this from necessity, from a conscious- 
ness of wanting the more familiar 
graces, the power to sport and trifle 
with, to touch lightly and adorn agree- 
ably, every view or turn of a question 
en passant, as it arises. Those who 
have a reputation to lose are too am- 
bitious of shining, to please. ‘‘ To 
excel in conversation,” said an inge- 
nious man, “ one must not be always 
striving to say good things: to say 
one good thing, one must say many 
bad, and more indifferent ones.” This 
desire to shine without the means at 
hand, often makes men silent :—The 
fear of being silent strikes us dumb. 
A writer who has been accustomed to 
take a connected view of a difficult 
question, and to work it out gradually 
in all its bearings, may be very defici- 
ent in that quickness. and.ease, which 
men of the world, who are in the ha- 
bit of hearing a.yariety of opinions, 
who pick up an observation on one 





* The topics of metaphysical argument having got into fertiale society in France, is 4 
proof how much they must have been discussed there generally, and’ how unfounded the 
charge is which we bring against them of exccssive thoughtlessness and frivolity. The 


than tie English. 


French (taken all together) are a more sensible 





, reflecting, and better informed people 
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subject, and another on another, and 
who care about none any farther than 
the passing away of an idle hour, 
usually acquire. An author has 
studied a particular point—he has 
read, he has inquired, he has thought 
a great deal upon it: he is not con- 
tented to take it up casually in com- 
mon with others, to throw out a hint, 
to propose an objection: he will ei- 
ther remain silent, uneasy, and dis- 
satisfied, or he will begin at the be- 
vimiing and go through with it to the 
ond. He is for taking the whole re- 
sponsibility upon himself. He would 
be thought to understand the subject 
better than others, or indeed would 
shew that nobody else knows any 
thing about it. There are always 
three or four points on which the li- 
terary novice at his first outset in life 
fancies he can enlighten every com- 
pany, and bear down all opposition: 
but he is cured of this Quixotic and 
pugnacious spirit, as he goes more in- 
to the world, where he finds that 
there are other opinions and other 
pretensions to be adjusted besides his 
own. When this asperity wears off, 
aula certain scholastic precocity is 
mellowed down, the conversation of 
men of letters becomes both interest- 
ing and instructive. Men of the world 
have no fixed principles, no ground- 
work of thought: mere scholars have 
too much an object, a theory always 
in view, to which they wrest every 
thing, and not unfrequently common 
sense itself. By mixing with society, 
they rub off their hardness of manner, 
and impracticable, offensive singu- 
larity, and retain a greater depth and 
coherence of understanding. There 
isinore to be learnt from them than 
from their books. This was a remark 
of Rousseau’s, and it is a very true 
one. In the confidence and unreserve 
of private intercourse, they are more 
at liberty to say what they think, to 
put the subject in different and op- 
posite points of view. to illustrate it 
more briefly and pithily by familiar 
expressions, by an appeal to indivi- 
dual character and personal know- 
ledge—to bring in the limitation, to 
obviate inisconception, to state difti- 
culties on their own side of the argu- 
ment, and answer them, as well as 
they can. . This, would hardly agree 
with the prudery,. and: somewhat os- 
tentatious claims of authorship. . Dr. 
ohnsons conversation in Boswell’s 
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Life is much better than his pub- 
lished works: and the fragments of 
the opinions of celebrated men, pre- 
served in their letters or in anecdotes 
of them, are justly sought after as in- 
raluable for the same reason. What a 
find of sense there is in Grimm’s Cor- 
respondence! We thus get at the es- 
sence of whatis contained in their more 
laboured productions, without the 
affectation and formality.--Argument, 
again, is the death of conversation, if 
carried on ina spirit of hestility : but 
discussion is a pleasant and profitable 
thing, where you advance and defend 
your opinions as far as you can, and 
admit the truth of what is objected 
against them with equal impartiality ; 
in short, where you do not pretend to 
set up for an oracle, but freely declare 
what you really know about any ques- 
tion, or suggest what has struck you 
as throwing a new light upon it, and 
let it pass tor what itis worth. This 
tone of conversation was well de- 
scribed by Dr. Johnson, when he said 
of some party at which he was pre- 
sent the night before—* We had good 
talk, Sir!” As a general rule, there is 
no conversation worth any thing but 
between friends, or those who agree 
in the same leading views of a sub- 
ject. Nothing was ever learnt by ei- 
ther side in a dispute. You contra- 
dict one another, will not allow a 
grain of sense in what your adversary 
advances, are blind to whatever makes 
against yourself, dare not look the 
question fairly in the face, so that 
you cannot avail yourself even of 
your real advantages, insist most on 
what you feel to be the weakest points 
of your argument, and get more and 
more absurd, dogmatical, and violent 
every moment. Disputes for vic- 
tory generally end to the dissatisfac- 
tion of all parties; and the one re- 
corded in Gil Blas breaks up just as 
it ought. I once knew a very ingeni- 
ous man, who take him in the way of 
common chit-chat or fireside gossip, 
and no one could be more entertain- 
ing or rational. He would make an apt 
classical quotation, propose an expla- 
nation of a curious passage in Shaks- 
peare’s Venus and Adonis, detect a 
metaphysical error In Locke, would 
infer the volatility of the French cha- 
racter from the chapter in Sterne 
where the Count mistakes the feigned 
name of Yorick for a proof of his 
being the identical imagmary charae- 
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ter in Hamlet (F/ vous ¢tes Yorick !) 
—thus confounding words with things 
twice over—but let a difference of opi- 
nion be once hitched in, and it was all 
over with him. His only object from 
that time was to shut out common 
sense, and to be proof against convic- 
tion. He would argue the most ri- 
diculous point (such as that there 
were two original languages), for 
hours together, nay by the horologe. 
You would not suppose it was the 
same person. He was like an ob- 
stinate run-away horse, that takes 
the bit in his mouth, and becomes 
mischievous and unmanageable. He 
had made up his mind to one thing, 


not to admit a single particle of 


what any one else said for or against 
him. It was all the difference be- 
tween a man drunk or sober, sane or 
mad. Itis the same when he once 
gets the pen in his hand. He has 
been trying to prove a contradiction 
in terms for the ten last years of his 
life, viz. that the Bourbons have the 
same right to the throne of France 
that the Brunswick family have to the 
throne of England. Many people 
think there is a want of honesty or a 
want of understanding in this. There 
is neither. But he will persist in an 
argument to the last pinch; he will 
yield, in absurdity to no man! 
Thislitigioushumourisbad enough: 
but there is one character sti!l worse, 
that of a person who goes into com- 
pany, not to contradict, but to ¢alk at 
you. This is the greatest nuisance 
in civilised society. Such a person 
does not come armed to defend him- 
self at all points, but to unsettle, if 
he can, and throw a slur on all your 
favourite opinions. If he has a no- 
tion that any one in the room is fond 
of poetry, he immediately volunteers 
a contemptuous tirade against the idle 
jingle of verse. If he suspects you 
have a delight in pictures, he endea- 
vours, not by fair argument, but by a 
side-wind, to put you out of conceit 
with so frivolous an art. If you have 
a taste for music, he does not think 
much good is to be done by this tick- 
ling ot the ears. If you speak in 
praise of a comedy, he does not see 
the use of wit: if you say you have 
been to a tragedy, he shakes his head 
at this mockery of human misery, and 
thinks it ought to be prohibited. He 
tries to find ont beforehand whatever 
it is that you take a particular pride 
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or pleasure in, that he may annoy 
your self-love in the tenderest point, 
as if he were probing a wound, and 
make you dissatisfied with yoursel| 
and your pursuits for several days af- 
terwards. A person might as well 
make a practice of throwing out scan- 
dalous aspersions against your dear- 
est friends or nearest relations, by 
way of ingratiating himself into your 
favour. Such ill-timed impertinence 
is * villainous, and shews a_ pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it.” 
The soul of conversation is syinpa- 
thy. Authors should converse chietly 
with authors, and their talk should 
be of books. “ When Greek meets 
Greek, then comes the tug of war.” 
There is nothing so pedantic as pre- 
tending not to be pedantic. No man 
can get above his pursuit in life: it is 
getting above himself, which is im- 
possible. ‘There is a Free-masonry 
in all things. You can only speak to 
be understood, but this you camot 
be, except by those who are in the 
secret. Hence anargument has been 
drawn to supersede the necessity o! 
conversation altogether; for it has 
been said, that there is no use in 
talking to people of sense, who know 
all that you can tell them, nor to fools, 
who will not be instructed. There 
is, however, the least encouragement 
to proceed, when you are conscious 
that the more you really enter into a 
subject, the farther you will be trom 
the comprehension of your hearers— 
and that the more proofs you give ol 
any position, the more odd and out-ol- 
the-way they will think your notions. 
C ‘is the only person who can 
talk to all sorts of people, on all sorts 
of subjects, without caring a farthing 
for their understanding one word he 
says—and he talks only for admi- 
ration and to be listened to, and ac- 
cordingly the least interruption puts 
him out. I firmly believe he would 
make just the same impression on 
half his audiences, if he purposely 
repeated absolute nonsense with the 
same voice and manner, and inexhaus- 
tible flow of undulating speech! In 
general, wit shines only by reflection. 
You must take your cue from your 
company—must rise as they rise, and 
sink as they fall. You must see that 
your good things, your knowing allu- 
sions, are not flung away, like the 
pearls in the adage. What a check 
it is to be asked a foolish question ; to 
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find that the first principles are not 
understood! You are thrown on your 
back immediately, the conversation 
is stopped like a country-dance by 
those who do not know the figure. 
But when a set of adepts, of tlumi- 
mati, get about a question, it is worth 
while to hear them talk. They may 
snarl and quarrel over it, like dogs ; 
but they pick it bare to the bone, they 
masticate it thoroughly. 

This was the case at L—’s former- 
ly—where we used to have many live- 
ly skirmishes at their Thursday even- 
ing parties. 1 doubt whether the 
small-coal man’s musical parties 
could exceed them. Oh! for the pen 
of John Buncle to consecrate a petit 
souvenir to their memory! There 
was L himself, the most delight- 
ful, the most provoking, the most 
witty and sensible of men. He al- 
ways made the best pun, and the best 
remark, in the course of the evening. 
His serious conversation, like his se- 
rious writing, is his best. No one 
ever stammered out such fine, pi- 
quant, deep, eloquent things in half a 
dozen half sentences, as he does. His 
jests scald like tears: and he probes 
a question with a play upon words. 
What a keen, laughing, hair-brained 
vein of home-felt truth! What choice 
venom! How often did we cut into 
the haunch of letters, while we dis- 
cussed the haunch of mutton on the 
table! How we skimmed the cream 
of criticism! How we got into the 
heart of controversy! How we pick- 
ed out the marrow of authors! “ And, 
in our flowing cups, many a good 
name and true was freshly remem- 
bered.” Recollect (most sage and cri- 
tical reader) that in all this 1 was 
but a guest! Need I go over the 
names? They were but the old ever- 
lasting set——Milton and Shakspeare, 
Pope and Dryden, Steele and Addi- 
son, Swift and Gay, Fielding, Smol- 
let, Sterne, Richardson, Hogarth’s 
prints, Claude’s landscapes, the Car- 
toous at Hampton-court, and all those 
things, that, having once been, must 
ever be. The Scotch Novels had not 
then beenheard of ; so we said nothing 
about them. In general, we were 
hard upon the moderns. The author 
of the Rambler was only tolerated in 
Boswell’s Life.of him ; and it was as 
much as any one could do to edge in 
a word for Junius. L—- could not 
bear Gil Blas. This was a fault. . I 
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remember the greatest triumph I ever 
had was persuading him after some 
years’ difficulty, that Fielding was 
better than Smollet. On one occa- 
sion, he was for making out a list of 
persons famous in history that one 
would wish to see again—at the head 
of whom were Pontius Pilate, Sir 
Thomas Brown, and Dr. Faustus— 
but we black-balled most of his list! 
But with what a gusto would he de- 
scribe his favourite authors, Donne, 
or Sir Philip Sidney, and call their 
most crabbed passages delicious ! He 
tried them on his palate as epicures 
taste olives, and his observations had 
a smack in them, like a roughness on 
the tongue. With what discrimina- 
tion he hinted a defect in what he ad- 
mired most—as in saying that the dis- 
play of the sumptuous banquet in 
Paradise Regained was not in true 
keeping, as the simplest fare was all 
that was necessary to tempt the ex- 
tremity of hunger—and stating that 
Adam and Eve in Paradise Lost were 
too much like married people. He 
has furnished many a text for C 
to preach upon. There was no fuss 
or cant about him: nor were his 
sweets or his sours ever diluted with 
one particle of affectation. I cannot 
say that the party at L——’s were 
all of one description. There were 
honorary members, lay-brothers. Wit 
and good fellowship was the motto in- 
scribedover thedoor. Whenastranger 
came in, it was not asked, “ Has he 
written any thing ?”—we were above 
that pedantry ; but we waited to see 
what he could do. If he could take 
a hand at piquet, he was welcome to 
sitdown. Ifa person liked any thing, 
if he took snuff heartily, it was suf- 
ficient. He would understand, by ana- 
logy, the pungency of other things, be- 
sides Irish blackguard, or Scotch rap- 
pee. A character was good anywhere, 
in a room or on paper. But we ab- 
horred insipidity, affectation, and fine 
gentlemen. There was one of our 
party who never failed to mark “ two 
for his Nob” at cribbage, and he was 
thought no mean person. This was 
Ned P——, and a better fellow in his 
way breathes not. There was ‘ 
who asserted some incredible matter 
of fact as a likely paradox, and settled 
all controversies by an ipse dixit, a fiat 
of his will, hammering out many a 
hard theory on the anvil of his brain— 
the Baron Munchausen of politics and 
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practical philosophy :--there was Capt. 
, who had you at an advantage 
by never understanding you :—there 
was Jem White, the author of Fal- 
staff’s Letters, who the other day 
left this dull world to go in search of 
more kindred spirits, “ turning like the 
latter end of a lover's lute : "—there 
was A——, who sometimes dropped 
in, the Will Honeycomb of our set 
—and Mrs. R , who being of a 
quiet turn, loved to hear a noisy de- 
bate. An utterly uninformed person 





might have supposed this a scene of 


vulgar confusion and uproar. While 
the most critical question was pend- 
ing, while the most difficult problem 
in philosophy was solving, P—— 
cried out two for his Neb, and M. B. 
muttered a quotation over the last re- 
mains of a veal-pye at a side-table. 
Once, and once only, the literary in- 
terest overcame the general. For 
C was riding the high German 
horse, and demonstrating the Cate- 
gories of the Transcendental philoso- 
phy to the author of the Road to 
Ruin; who insisted on his knowledge 
of German, and German metaphysics, 
having read the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son in the original. ‘“* My dear Mr. 
Holcroft,” said C , ina tone of in- 
finitely provoking conciliation, “ you 
really put me in mind of a sweet 
pretty German girl, about fifteen, that 
L met with in the Hartz forest in 
Germany—and who one day, as | was 
reading the Limits of the Knowable 
and the Unknowable, the profoundest 
of all his works, with great attention, 
came behind my chair, and, leaning 
over said, What, you read Kant? 
Why, J that am a German born, don’t 
understand him!” This was too much 
to bear, and Holcroft starting up, 
called out in no measured tone, “ Mr. 
C , you are the most eloquent man 
I ever met with, and the most trouble- 
some with your eloquence!” P. 
held the cribbage-peg that wastomark 
him game, suspended in his hand ; 
and the whist table was silent for a 
moment. I saw Holcroft down stairs, 
and, on coming to the landing-place in 
Mitre-court, he stopped me toobserve, 
that “he thought Mr. C a very 
clever man with a great command of 
language, but that he feared he did 
not always affix very precise ideas to 
the words he used.” After he was 
gone, we had our langh out, and went 
02 with the argument on the nature 
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of Reason, the Imagination, and the 
Will. I wish I could find a publisher 
for it: it would make a supplement 
to the Biographia Literaria in a yo- 
lume and a half octavo. 

Those days are over! An event, 
the name of which I wish never to 
mention, broke up our party, like a 
bomb-shell thrown into the room: 
and now we seldom meet 





Like angels’ visits, short aad far between. 


There is no longer the same set of 
persons, nor of associations. .—L—~— 
does not live where he did. By shift- 
ing his abode, his notions seem less 
fixed. He does not wear his old 
snufl-coloured coat and breeches. It 
looks like an alteration in his style. 
An author and a wit should have a 
separate costume, a particular cloth: 
he should present something positive 
and singular to the mind, like Mr. 
Douce of the Museum. Our faith in 
the religion of letters will not bear to 
be taken to pieces, and put together 
again by caprice or accident.—H—— 
goes there sometimes. He has a fine 
vinous spirit about him, and tropical! 
blood in his veins: but he is better at 
his own table. He has a great flow 
of pleasantry and delightful animal 
spirits: but his hits do uot tell like 
L "$s; you cannot repeat them the 
next day. He requires, not only to 
be appreciated, but a select circle of 
admirers and devotees, to feel him- 
self quite at home. He sits at the 
head of a party with great gaiety and 
grace ; has an elegant manner and 
turn of features ; is never at a loss— 
aliquando  sufflaminandus erat —has 
continual sportive sallies of wit or 
fancy ; tells a story capitally ; mimics 
an actor, or an acquaintance to ad- 
miration; laughs with great glee and 
good humour at his own or other peo- 
ple’s jokes ; understands the point of 
an equivoque, or an observation im- 
mediately ; has a taste and knowledge 
of books, of music, of medals; ma- 
nages an argument adroitly ; is gen- 
teel and satan; and has a set of bye- 
phrases and quaint allusions always 
at. hand to produce a laugh :—if he 
has a fault, it is that he does not 
listen so well as he speaks, is impa- 
tient of interruption, and is fond of 
being looked up to, without consider- 
ing by whom. I believe, however, he 
has pretty well seen the folly of this. 
Neither fs this ready display of per- 
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sonal accomplishment and variety of 
resources an advantage to his writings. 
They sometimes present a desultory 
and slip-shod appearance, owing to 
this very circumstance. The same 
things that tell, perhaps, best, to a 
private circle round the fireside, are 
not always intelligible to the public, 
nor does he take pains to make them 
so. He is too confident and secure 
of his audience. That which, with 
the assistance of a certain liveliness of 
manner, may be entertaining enough, 
may read very flat on paper, because 
it is abstracted from all the circum- 
stauces that set it off to advantage. 
A writer should recollect that he has 
only to trust to the immediate im- 
pression of words, like a musician 
who sings without the accompani- 
ment of an instrument. There is 
nothing to help out, or slubber over, 
the detects of the voice in the one case, 
nor of the style in the other. The 
reader may, if he pleases, get a very 
good idea of Mr. H "s conversa- 
tion from a very agreeable paper he 
has lately published, called the Zndi- 
cator, than which nothing can be 
more happily conceived or executed. 
The art of conversation is the art 
of hearing as well as of being heard. 
Authors in general are not good listen- 
ers. Some of the best talkers are, on 
this account, the worst company ; 
and some who are very indifferent, 
but very great talkers, are as bad. It 
is sometimes wonderful to see how a 
person, who has been entertaining or 
tiring a company by the hour toge- 
ther, drops his countenance as if he 
had been shot, or had got a sudden 
lock-jaw, the moment any one inter- 
poses a single observation.* ‘The best 
converser I know, is, however, the 
best listener. I mean Mr. N ) 
the pamter. Painters by their pro- 
tession are not bound to shine in con- 
versation, and they shine the more. 
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He pricks up his ears to an observa- 
tion, as if you had brought him a piece 
of news, and enters into it with the 
same avidity and earnestness, as if it 
interested himself personally. If he 
repeats an old remark or stcry, it is 
with the same freshness and point as 
for the first time. It always arises 
out of the occasion, and has the stamp 
of originality. ‘There is no parrot- 
ting of himself. His look is a con- 
tinual, ever-varying history-piece of 
what passes in his mind. His face is 
asabook. ‘There need no marks of 
interjection or interrogation to what 
he says. Lis conversation is quite 
picturesque. There is an excess of 
character and naireté that never tires. 
His thoughts bubble up and sparkle 
like beads on old wine. ‘The fund of 
anecdote, the collection of curious 
particulars, is enough to set up any 
common retailer of jests that dines 
out every day; but these are not 
strung together like a row of galley- 
slaves, but are always introduced to 
illustrate some argument or bring out 
some fine distinction of character. 
The mixture of spleen adds to the 
sharpness of the point, like poisoned 
arrows. Mr. N enlarges with 
enthusiasm on the old painters, and 
tells good things of the new. The 
only thing he ever vexed me in was 
his liking the Catalogue Raisonneé. 
I had almost as soon hear him talk of 
Titian’s pictures (which he does with 
tears in his eyes, and looking just like 
them) as see the originals, and I had 
rather hear him talk of Sir Joshua’s 
than see them. He is the last of that 
school who knew Goldsmith and 
Johnson. How finely he describes 
Pope! His elegance of mind, his 
figure, his character were not much 
unlike his own. He does not resem- 
ble a modern Englishman, but puts 
one in mind of a Roman Cardinal or 
Spanish Inquisitor. I never ate or 








* Of all persons spouters at Debating Societies are the most intolerable and trouble- 


some as acquaintance. They have a constant desire to hear themselves talk, and never 
know what any one else wishes to hear. They talk incessantly, and sgy nothing. They 
are loud, offensive, and common-place. They tryto get the ear of the company as they get 
the ear of the Chair, which, having got, they will not let go. They bait some unpreten 
individual (as if it was a case-hardened antagonist) with gross and vapid assurance, an 
turn a drawing-room into a bear-garden. ‘They have all the prolixity and unwieldiness 
of authorship, without any of the solidity, and have all the ambition of orators to shine, 


without the ability, the excuse, or the inclination on the part of others to attend to — 


them. icular who has no more business in any party of 


I know one of this class in 


ladies and gentlemen, with his splay-foot manners and long train ef awkward speeches, 
than the Dragoa of Wantley. Bs 
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drank with Mr. N ; but I have 
lived on his conversation with undi- 
minished relish ever since I can re- 
member,—and when I leave it, I come 
out into the street with feelings lighter 
and more etherial than I have at any 
other time.—One of his tefe-a-tetes 
would at any time make an Essay ; 
but he cannot write himself, because 
he loses himself in the connecting 
passages, is fearful of the effect, and 
wants the habit of bringing his ideas 
into one focus or pointot view. A 
lens is necessary to collect the diverg- 
ing rays, the refracted and broken 
angular lights of conversation on 
paper. Contradiction is half the bat- 
tle in talking—the being startled by 
what others say, and having to an- 
swer on the spot. You have to de- 
fend yourself, paragraph by para- 
graph, parenthesis within parenthesis. 
Perhaps it might be supposed that a 
person who excels in conversation and 
cannot write, would succeed better in 
dialogue. But the stimulus, the im- 
mediate irritation, would be wanting ; 
and the work would read flatter than 
ever, trom not having the very thing 
it pretended to have. 

Lively. sallies and connected dis- 
course are very different things. There 
are many persons of that impatient 
and restless turn of mind, that they 
cannot wait a moment for a conclu- 
sion, or follow up the thread of any 
argument. In the hurry of conver- 
sation their ideas are somehow hud- 
dled into sense, but in the intervals 
of thought, leave a great gap between. 
Montesquieu said, he often lost an 
idea before he could find words for it: 
yet he dictated, by way of saving 
time, to an amanuensis. This is. in 
my opinion a vile method, and a sole- 
cism in authorship. Horne Tooke, 
among other paradoxes, used to main- 
tain, that no one could write a good 
style who was not.in the habit of talk- 
ing and hearing the sound of his own 
voice. He might as well have said 
that no one could relish a good style 
without reading it out, as we find 
common people do to assist their ap- 
prehension. But there is a method 
of trying periods on the ear, or weigh- 
ing them with the scales of the breath, 
without any articulate sound. Au- 
thors, as they write, may be said to 
“ hear a sound so fine, there’s nothing 
lives ‘twixt it and silence.” Even 
musicians generally compose in their 
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heads. I agree that no style is good 
that is not fit to be spoken or read 
aloud with effect. This holds true 
not only of emphasis and cadence, but 
also with regard to natural idiom and 
colloquial freedom. Sterne’s was in 
this respect the best style that ever 
was written. You fancy that you hear 
the people talking. For a contrary 
reason, no college-man writes a good 
style, or understands it when written. 
Fine writing is with him all verbiage 
and monotony—a translation into 
classical centos or hexameter lines. 
That which I have just mentioned 
is among many instances I could give 
of ingenious absurdities advanced by 
Mr. Tooke in the heat and pride of 
controversy. A person who knew 
him well, and greatly admired his ta- 
lents, said of him that he never (to 
his recollection) heard him defend an 
opinion which he thought right, or in 
which he believed him to be himself 
sincere. He indeed provoked his an- 
tagonists into defeat by the very ex- 
travagance of his assertions, and the 
teazing sophistry by which he render- 
ed them plausible. His temper was 
prompter to his skill. He had the 
manners of a man of the world, with 
great scholastic resources. He flung 
every one else off his guard, and 
was himself immoveable. I never 
knew any one who did not admit his 
superiority in this kind of warfare. 
He puta full stop to one of C 8 
long-winded prefatory apologies for 
his youth and in experience, by saying 
abruptly,—“ Speak up, young man! 
and, at another time, silenced a learn- 
ed professor, by desiring an explana- 
tion of a word which the other fre- 
quently used, and which, he said, he 
had been many years trying to. get 
at the meaning of,—the copulative I s! 
He was the best fencer of his day. He 
made.strange hayoc,of Fuseli’s fan- 
tastic hieroglyphies, yiolent humours, 
and oddity of dialect—Curran, who 
was sometimes of the same party, 
was lively and animated in couvivial 
conversation, but dull in argument ; 
nay, averse to any thing like reason- 
ing or serious observation, and had 
the worst taste I ever knew. His 
favourite critical topics were to abuse 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Romeo 
and Juliet. Indeed, he confessed @ 
want of sufficient acquaintance with 
books when he found himself in lite- 
rary society in London. He aud 
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Sheridan once dined at John Kem- 
ble’s, with Mrs. Inchbald and Mary 
Woolstonecroft, when the discourse 
almost wholly turned on Love, “ from 
noon to dewy eve, a summer's day !” 
What a subject! What speakers, 
and what hearers! What would I not 
give to have been there, had I not 
learned it all from the bright eyes of 
Amaryllis, and may one day make a 
Tuble-talle of it!—Peter Pindar was 
rich in anecdote and grotesque hu- 
mour, and profound in_ technical 
knowledge both of music, poetry, 
and painting, but he was gross and 
overbearing. Wordsworth sometimes 
talks like a man inspired on subjects 
of poetry (his own out of the ques- 
_ tion)—Coleridge well on every sub- 
ject, and G—dwin on none. To 
finish this subject—Mrs. ’s con- 
versation is as fine-cut as her features, 
and I like to sit in the room with 
that sort of coronet face. What she 
says leaves a flavour, like fine green 
tea. H—t’s is like champaigne, and 
N——’s like anchovy sandwiches. 
H—yd—n’s is like a game at trap- 
ball: L——’s like snap-dragon: and 
iny own (if I donot mistake the mat- 
ter) is not very much unlike a game 
at nine-pins!...... One source 
of the conversation of authors, is the 
character of other authors, and on 
that they are rich indeed. What 
things they say! What stories they 
tell of one another, more particularly 
ot their friends! If I durst only 
give some of these confidential com- 
munications ! {'The reader may per- 
haps think the foregoing a speci- 
men of them :—but indeed he is mis- 
taken. 

I do not know of any greater im- 
pertinence, than for an obscure indi- 
vidual to set about pumping a cha- 
racter of celebrity. ‘Bring him to me,” 
said a Doctor Tronchin, speaking of 
grog “ that I may see whether 

y thing in him.” Before 
you can take measure of the capacity 
= others, you ought to be sure that 
. ne have not taken measure of yours. 
*hey may think you a spy on them, 
and may not like their company. If 
you really want to know whether 
re person can talk well, begin 

’y Saying a good thing youself, and 
you will have a right to look for a re- 
joinder. _“* The best tennis-players,” 


Says Sir Fopling Fl “ 
best matches.” utter, ‘‘ make the 
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For wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best players. 

We hear it often said of a great au- 
thor, or a great actress, that they are 
very stupid people in private. But it 
was a fool that said so. T'ell me your 
company, and I'll tell you your man 
ners. In conversation, as in other 
things, the action and reaction should 
bear acertain proportion to each other. 
—Authors may, in some sense, be 
looked upon as foreigners, who are 
not naturalized even in their native 
soil. L once came down into 
the country to see us. He was “ like 
the most capricious poet Ovid among 
the Goths.” The country people 
thought him an oddity, and did not 
understand his jokes. It would be 
strange if they had; for he did not 
make any while he staid. But when 
we crossed the country to Oxford, 
then he spoke a little. He and the 
old colleges were hail-fellow well- 
met; and in the quadrangles, he 
«* walked gowned.” 

There is a character of a gentle- 
man; so there is a character of a 
scholar, which is no less easily recog- 
nised. ‘The one has an air of books 
about him, as the other has of good- 
breeding. The one wears his thoughts 
as the other does his clothes, easily ; 
and even if they are a little old-fa- 
shioned, they are not ridiculous: they 
have had their day. The gentleman 
shews, by his manner, that he has 
been used to respect from others: the 
scholar that he lays claim to self-re- 
spect and to a certain independence 
of opinion. The one has been accus- 
tomed to the best company ; the other 
has passed his time in cultivating an 
intimacy with the bestauthors. ‘There 
is nothing forward, or vulgar in the 
behaviour of the one; nothing shrewd 
or petulant in the observations of the 
other, as if he should astonish the 
bye-standers, or was astonished him- 
self at his own discoveries. Good 
taste and good sense, like common 
politeness, are, or are supposed to be, 
matters of course. One is distinguish- 
ed by an appearance of marked at- 
tention to every one present; the other 
rather by an habitual air of abstrac- 
tion and absence of mind. The one 
is not an upstart with all the self-im- 
portant airs of the founder of his own 
fortune ; nor the other a self-taugh< 
man, with all the repulsive self-sufii- 
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ciency which arises from an ignorance 
of what others have known before 
him. We must excuse perhaps a 
little conscious family-pride in the 
one, and a little harmless pedantry in 
the other.—As there is a class of the 
first character which sinks into the 
mere gentleman, that is, which has 
nothing but this sense of respectabili- 
ty and propriety to support it—so the 
character of a scholar not unfrequent- 
ly dwindles down into the shadow of 
a shade, till nothing is left of it but 
the mere book-worm. There is often 
something amiable as well as enviable 
in this last character. I know one in- 
stance, at least. The person I mean has 
an admiration for learning, if he is only 
dazzled by its light. He lives among 
old authors, if he does not enter much 
into their spirit. He handles the 
covers, and turns over the page, and 
is familiar with the names and dates. 
He is busy and self-involved. He 
hangs like a film and cobweb upon 
letters, or is like the dust upon the 
outside of knowledge, which should 
not be rudely brushed aside. He 
follows learning as its shadow; but 
as such, he is respectable. He brouzes 
on the husk and leaves of books, as 
the young fawn browzes on the bark 
and leaves of trees. Such a one lives 
all his life in a dream of learning, and 
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has never once had his sleep broken 
by areal sense of things. He believes 
implicitly in genius, truth, virtue, li- 
berty, because he finds the names of 
such thingsin books. He thinks that 
love and friendship are the finest 
things imaginable, both in practice 
and theory. The legend of good wo- 
men is to him no fiction. When he 
steals from the twilight of his cell, the 
scene breaks upon him like an illu. 
minated missal, and all the people he 
sees are but so many figures in a ca- 
mera obscura. He reads the world, 
like a favourite volume, only to find 
beauties in it, or like an edition of 
some old work which he is preparing 
for the press, only to make emenda- 
tions in it, and correct the errors that 
have inadvertently slipt in. He and 
his dog Tray are much the same ho- 
nest, simple-hearted, faithful, affec- 
tionate creatures—if Tray could but 
read! His mind cannot take the im- 
pression of vice: but the gentleness 
of his nature turns gall to milk. He 
would not hurt a fly. He draws the 
picture of mankind from the guileless 
simplicity of his own heart: and when 
he dies, his spirit will take its smiling 
leave, without having ever had an ill 
thought of others, or the conscious- 
ness of one in itself !— 
Winterslow Hut. T. 





SBOGAR, 


THE DALMATIAN BRIGAND. 


A Frencu romance, with the title 
of Jean Shogar, was published at Pa- 
ris, inthe year 1818. It attracted our 
attention then—principally, perhaps, 
by the strong contrast which it pre- 
sents to the usual French manner ; 
but also by the power of genius which 
it displays. The latter, it is true, is 
chiefly shewn in the perfect preserva- 
tion of an harmonious, yet somewhat 
sickly tone of melancholy,—the repe- 
tition of which, in sentiment and style, 
falls on the ear and on the heart like 
the plash of the sinail waves of a calm 
sea on 2 summer evening,—the very 
monototiy vo. which souud gives depth 
and pathos to its effect. We have 
seldom or never met with a work of 
fictitious narrative so sweetly attuned 
to the spirit and external features of 
the place where its story is fixed. 





The dying breath of an Adriatic breeze 
seems to pass gently over the current 
of the tale ; ruffling it into sorrowful 
agitation, yet never dispelling, by 
stormy passion, that languid heaving 
movement which infers the sickening 
of the heart, and the absence of brisk 
worldly excitements. The decrepi- 
tude of society, the decay of empires, 
the mutability of human destiny, are 
constantly visible to the imagination 
through the wan aspect of daily life, 
as it is represented in this novel. The 
mournful inconsistency of personal 
character, the dreary desolation 0! 
private fortunes, the pale moral com- 
plexion which the individuals of the 
story wear, indicate a stagnant pub- 
lic condition. The hazy vapour ot! 


national death is the poetical medium 


in which the personages move, and 
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through which they are seen,—so that 
their very indistinctness, and the faint 
touch with which, in some respects, 
they are pourtrayed, become causes 
of sublime and tender emotion. A 
deep diapason undersound of histo- 
rical misfortune is always perceptible 
amidst the varieties of the particular 
narrative :—the sufferings and crimes 
of the principal characters seem but 
fragments of the general wreck of so- 
ciety—floating portions of its ruined 
and broken frame, drifting at random. 

But on this scene of moral decay 
and degradation, the smile of nature 
falls with its most bewitching power. 


The beauteous country where huge lemons 
grow 

And orange trees, which golden fruit do 
bear, 


presents, along the extent of its silent 
eastern shore, the most touching union 
of inactivity and desertion with fair- 
uess of aspect, and rich luxurious ap- 
parel. It suggests the idea of an en- 
chanted trance; the lethargy of a 
beauty, under a blue sky, and a bril- 
liant sun; for no where are the usual 
disgusting concomitants of death vi- 
sible. Creation seems a vision,—it is 
so fair, so quiet, and so magnificent. 
The objects that rise to the eye may 
be taken for reflections from the rea- 
lities of life, seen in some pure embel- 
lishing medium, which gives them a 
graceful and grand effect unknown 
before, or thought only to belong to 
the fairy region of poetry. The tra- 
veller feels as if he trod a land of con- 
templation, and imaginative volup- 
tuousness. ‘Che hum of busy exist- 
ence at a distance is scarcely audible 
in his ears: it cannot recall him from 
lls new dream, except to suggest 
contrasts which heighten the inten- 
sity of his present sensations. ‘The 
native of northern climes who has 
wandered round the empty port, aud 
over the hills, and amongst the hol- 
lows of Ancona and its neighbour- 
hood, must have felt the charm which 
We are attempting to describe. The 
occan comes up quiet and blue against 
the land: a few small barks, with 
fantastic Illyrian sails, glide over its 
surface: white marble churches raise 
their fronts in the stately pomp of 
architecture: a poor pilgrim, or a 
peasant girl, is seen knee ing on the 
steps that ascend to the external 
porch:—a “ pale Franciscan ” passes 
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in his coarse brown garmeit. Of all 
the common eagerness, and bustle, 
and interests of the world, there are 
few indications: but the sky is fair, 
the soil rich, the people bandits, or pil- 
grims, or priests. ‘The women nuns, 
or frail, or both :—shut up, or on the 
pavée! Intensity of feeling, and in- 
dolence in action ; grandeur and de- 
cay ; enjoyment and privation ; mag- 
nificence and slovenliness—such ave 
the extremes between which life is 
there divided—which give it the 
air of a poetical pageant, a world in 
the clouds, a creation formed out of 
old books anda summer-day’s fancies! 

And the clear, balmy, soft, ener- 
vating atmosphere of this clime, is 
shed over the story of the French ro- 
mance. Its personages are encircled 
by this atmosphere,—its objects are 
seen through it, as in a gauzy half 
trausparent envelope. <A basking, 
panting, overpowered, yet ardent pul- 
sation seems to beat through it. A 
hectical warmth,a nervous sensibility, 
the longings of faintness, the par- 
oxysms of sickly imaginations, ope- 
rated upon by a sultry temperature, 
constitute its animation, and living 
interest ; while the beauty and bril- 
lizney of the external scene every- 
where miugle with the ideas excited 
of the characters and their actions. 
The fig trees and the vines ; the lau- 
rel, the aloe, the olive ; the celestial 
rosy twilight; the transparent night ; 
the silence of myrtle groves; the 
swell of the Adriatic ; the whisper of 
the gondola to the calm water; the 
echoes of music ; the silvery voice or 
the guitar—are all blended, so as to 
form one magical influence of place, 
ever cither present in Gescription, or 
suggested to the imagination. | ihe 
style too is in harmony with the 
imagery, and the sentiments. It is 
distinguished by a soft eolian melody 
of which we know no other example 
in the French language. ‘There i: 
more of energy mingled with the 
beauty of Rousseau’s passages of seii- 
timental description: in Saint Pierre's, 
ou the other hand, there is more of 
a cloying quality. Mr. Nodier's is 
precisely whet we tnderstand by a 
modern romantic style: harinomious, 
heightened, ambitious, and success= 
ful. He seems to covet display, and to 
study it ; but not, as in many cases, in 
the absence or sluggishness 0! feel- 
ing; rather in the consciousness of it, 
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coupled with that present turn for 
rhetorical illustration of the heart, 
which argues the existence of board- 
ing-schools and circulating libraries. 

Jean Sbogar is indeed a romance in 
a very different style from those 
which put Huet, the bishop of Avran- 
ches, in ecstasies, and emboldened 
him to defy past or future times to 
produce gallant compositions equal 
to those of his own country and age. 
“The French,” he said, “ are the 
politest people on earth, therefore 
they are unequalled and inimitable in 
polite and chivalresque ftictions.”— 
These fictions were written by the 
imitators of D'Urfe’s Astrée, when, 
fired by the inspiration of that werk, 
a “© debordement sur le Parnasse,” as 
Boileau calls it, took place—and 
Scipio, Cesar, Alexander the Great, 
and Pompey, were converted into 
pastoral lovers, each having a bergere 
tor a mistress. Thus they lived, in 
the “ pays de tendre,” 


——QOii, dans un doux repos, 
L,,amour occupe seul les plus charmans 
heros. 


There is a great difference too, be- 
tween the manner of Jean Sbogar, 
and that of Gil Blas. The latter is a 
work which we never liked equally to 
its reputation ; and never knew why 
we did not, till Mr. Hazlitt told us, 
in an essay of his on the Novellists, 
which appeared some years ago in a 
popular periodical work. If we 
mistake not, he there pointed out, 
that the characters in Gil Blas are all 
rather classes and professions than 
individuals. Their qualities are 
those of the college of surgeons, of 
the law list,—or, worse still, of go- 
vernment offices, and royal anti- 
chambers,—not of Harry, and George, 
and William,—or of their wives, and 
daughters. We take great delight 
in observing professional peculiarities 
operating upon, modifying, heighten- 
ing, or illustrating personal charac- 
ter—or opposed to it in pleasant 
contrast. But to keep up warm hu- 
man interest, the features of the 
human being should be more promi- 
nent in the picture than the insignia 
of his profession; whereas, in Gil 
Blas, the former are formed out of 
the latter. 

In Jean Sbogar, ranks, classes, 
and professions are out of the ques- 
tion: the hero, a Brigand, is the 





least professional that can be imagin- 
ed ; for he is charitable, tender, and 
superstitious. He is as full of sensi- 
bility as a German baron ; and talks 
very much in the manner of Madame 
de Staél. He appears and disappears, 
in the magic-lanthorn style ot Lord 
Byron’s entrances and exits; and, 
excepting that he is inclined to be 
chaste, might be taken for a twin- 
brother to the Corsair, or to Lara. 
Genuine individual traits are as little 
attended to in this romance as in Le 
Sage’s novel. As the characters in the 
one are formed of worldly habits, those 
in the other are not so much persons 
as sentiments and feelings, or rather 
moody fits of the heart. Speculation 
on the principles of human nature, 
and on social order, gives birth to the 
latter,--as the practice and experience 
of society suggest the former. 

Jean Sbogar is a_ lofty-minded 
robber, and philanthropic assassin, 
formed out of the virtuous enthu- 
siasm of Schiller’s Moor, and the 
sombre disdain, bilious pride, and 
desperate bravery of Byron’s Lara, 
Conrad, Alp, and Co.; the cement 
of the composition being supplied by 
the philosophy of Rousseau’s Social 
Contract. The style of the portrait 
sketched of him, however, is evi- 
dently Byronic more than any thing 
else ; and that his lordship’s works 
have mace a strong impression in 
France might be inferred from the 
appearance of this romance. We 
shall give the portrait of Jean Shogar, 
as he appeared under the assumed 
name of Lothario, a visitor to the 
gay world of Venice; and follow it 
by that of Conrad the Corsair,—to 
prove the justice of what we have 
now said. 

Lothario n’étoit pas regulierement beau, 
mais sa figure avoit un charme extraordi- 
naire. Sa bouche grande, ses levres étroites 
et pales, qui laissoient voir des dents d’une 
blancheur ¢blouissante, l"habitude dedaign- 
euse et quelquefois farouche de sa physio- 
nomie, repoussoient au premier regard ; 
mais son wil plein de tendresse et de puls- 
sance, de force et de bonté, imposoit du 
respect et de l'amour, surtout quand on 
voyoit s’en é¢happer une ‘certaine lumiere 
douce, qui embellissoit tout Je reste. Son 
front trés-¢levé et trés-pur ayoit aussi quel- 
que chose d’étrange, un pli fortement onde, 
que l’age n’ayoit pas produit, et qui mar- 
aan la trace d’une pensée soudieuse ¢t 

équente. Sa physionomie ¢toit en gene- 
ral sérieuse ct sombre; mais personne n’avolt 
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plus de facilité a effacer une prévention 
desagréable. I] lui suffisoit pour cela de sou- 
lever sa paupicre, et de laisser échapper ce 
feu céleste, dont ses yeux étoient animés. 
Pour les observateurs, ce regard avoit quel- 
que chose d’indicible, qui tenait du demon 
et de l’ange. Pour le vulgaire, il étoit se- 
lon l'occasion Ou caressant Ou Imperieux: 
on sentoit qu'il pouvoit étre terrible. 
Now for the marauder of the Egean 
Isles: 
Robust but not Herculean—to the sight 
No giant frame sets forth his common height; 
Yet, in the whole, who paused to look again 
Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar 
nien : 
They gaze and marvel how—and still con- 
fess 
That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 
Sun-burnt his cheek, his forehead high and 
pale 
The sable curls in wild profusion veil ; 
And oft perforce his rising lip reveals 
The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce 
conceals. 
Though smooth his voice, and calm his ge- 
neral mien, 
Still seems there something he would not 
have seen ; 
His features’ deepening lines and varying 
hue 
At times attracted, yet perplexed the view, 
As if within that murkiness of mind 
Worked feelings fearful, and yet undefined ; 
Such might it be—that none could truly 
tell— 
To close enquiry his stern glance would 
uell. 
There breathe but few whose aspect might 
defy 
The full encounter of his seatehing eye ; 
He had the skill, when Cunning’s gaze 
would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing 
cheek, 
At once the observer's purpose to espy, 
And on himself roll back his scrutiny, 
Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 
Some secret thought, than drag that chief's 
to day. 
There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 
That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled—and Mercy sighed 
farewell. 


It is not, however, the sombre.and 
mysterious Sbogar, or Lothario, who 
mostly interests us in this Romance. 
His mistress, Antonia,—a most ori- 
ginal conception,--takes a far stronger 
hold of the imagination. Antonia has 

er sex's weakness of body, with con- 
stitutional Jassitude and infirmity, 
doubled upon her, but carefully hin- 
ered from trespassing on her sex’s 
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grace, or the power of female fasci- 
nation. Her frame is made more 
fragile than usual, to heighten the 
effect of her enthusiastic disposition, 


and of the strange waywardness of 


her destiny. She seems a creature only 
1alf developed for this mortal spot,— 
but rich in all that indicates fitness 
for a fairer and milder clime. There 
is an ever-present contrast between 
the insufficiency of her powers, and 
the excess of her sensibility—between 
her weakness and her trials—that 
captivates the fancy while it intimate- 
ly touches the feelings. One would 
fear for so much delicacy, coupled 
with so niuch susceptibility, were An- 
tonia even placed in the happiest cir- 
cumstances of this world: but fate 
has put the shorn lamb in the very 
pelting of the blast! Who would 
imagine the daughter of a wealthy 
French merchant at Trieste, left with 
her sister, after the death of the fa- 
ther and mother, in the possession of a 
splendid fortune, falling under the spell 
ofachief of Istrian robbers and assas- 
sins! But so it is:—Sbogar becomes 
the lord of her soul, the controller of 
her actions, even before she is consci- 
ous of regarding him in any other light 
than that of an object ofterror. It is 
from her fears that he creeps into her 
affections. It is peculiar to Antonia’s 
character to form no distinct wishes, 
to foster no strong desires, the dis- 
appointment of which causes her un- 
happiness. Her sorrows come upon 
her, in deepening shadows, insensi- 
bly and unknown to her ;—she fiuds 
herself betrayed into feelings and si- 
tuations of embarrassment and dis- 
tress, without being able to trace her 
own agency in producing them. Her 
destiny encloses her like a chain, the 
weight of which is terribly dispropor- 
tionate to her frail being. All nature 
turns a sinister aspect towards this 
innocent, weak, beautiful creature, 
—who pines in a sphere for which she 
is not fit, like an exotic plant from a 
warmer land, which droops inferior 
to its companions, because its quali- 
ties adapt it to surpass them amidst 
finer and purer elements of existence. 
Her life is surrounded by emblems of 
mourning, and sad presages: her 
thoughts have a natural bias to pain- 
ful and melancholy subjects: out of 
every object her imagination instant- 
ly decomposes its qualities and ten- 
dencies of a gloomy afflicting kind ; 
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and on these her contemplation seizes 
as on its natural food. ‘The mono- 
tonous chorus of a presaging song ac- 
companies her steps, wherever she 
goes: the cannon of the fortress of 
Duino, the den of the brigands, 
sounds from afar on her ears, to star- 
tle her in the most significant mo- 
ments of her history. But above the 
darkness of her fortunes, and the de- 
bility of her constitution, the charm 
of external beauty and elegance is 
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‘ predominant. She is a vision of 
: graceful weakness: an Elysian spirit, 
7 pensive, pale, and holy,—sheddmg 
; mild radiance on all that ts near to 
her genile steps. 

We have already said, that An- 
tonia was the daughter of a French 
merchant, who had made a large for- 
tune at Trieste. Tle died, leaving 
his wealth to her and to Madame 
Alberti, his eldest daughter, in whose 
efleetionate care Antonia might well 

ifide, but whose natural tendency 


4 

to enthusiasm did not constitute her 
the satest of guides to so susceptible 
and delicate a creature as her young- 
er sister. Her sole idea, however, 
was to watch over the happiness of 
Antonia, and the benevolence of her 
disposition was sufficient to hinder 
her from becoming dissatisfied with 


Antonia’s mother had died of that 
sad malady which wastes life away 
. by slow degrees, and which seems to 
delight to choose its victims amongst 
the thirest and the best. Without 
having received an hereditary taint 
of this affection, she seemed never- 
Hi | theless to have drawn from her mo- 
t ther's breast, already the habitation 





wh of mortal disease, a fragile and im- 


f perfect existence. The expression of 
ma her countenance was beseeching and 
peusive ; her complexion ofa dazzling 
clearness, softly flushed with the most 
delicate carnation ; herhair ofa golden 
hrown ; her form yielding and slen- 
der—betraying weakness, but at the 
same time constituting it a charm. 
She did not seem actually to suf- 
fer; but she seemed to live only by a 
sort of effort.” Her heart appeared 
to have but one manner of feeling: 
her imagination was wholly oceupied 
with the distressing loss of her father 
antl mother, and the least circum- 
stance that happened awoke her to a 
general setise sorrow. She was 
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persuaded too, that there was some. 
thing particular in her organisation, 
and this persuasion augmented her 
timidity and her love of solitude. 

The favourite walk of the sisters 
was from their chateau along the 
shore of the gulph, up almost to the 
entrance into Trieste. The view from 
hence is animatedly described, in all 
the riches of its natural beauty, and 
the pomp of its historical recollec- 
tions. The powerful Aquileia, one 
of the antient queens of the world; 
the Timavus, sung by Virgil, be- 
longed to this region. Diomede and 
Antenor gave it laws ; the Argonauts 
visited it. The view was bounded 
to the south-west by a mountain 
darker and higher than the others, 
called Cape Duino. A castle was seen 
to occupy the promontory. During 
the civil wars of Italy, Dante took 
refuge in this fortress, called by the 
populace the palace of Attila; and 
its horrible construction, and dreary 
gloom, are supposed to have furnished 
the local inspiration to the composition 
of his grand poem, and to have sug- 
gested some of the features in his de- 
scription of hell. 

At the time of our story it is other- 
wise occupied than by poets. The 
Brethren of the Common Good have 
constituted it their strong hold ; and 
these philanthropists are a set of hardy 
and desperate brigands, whose name 
is a terror, and whose neighbourhood 
isa scourge. The origin of the as- 
sociation was in the troubles with 
which Istria was agitated during the 
wars that followed the French revo- 
lution. Independent bands of troops, 
useful at first, became at length law- 
less and terrible; and, after peace 
was restored, these pretended soldiers 
of their country degenerated into the 
plunderers of the traveller, the mer- 
chant, and the peasant. 

Sbogar was understood to be at the 
head of the most formidable of these 
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into the hands of justice, could, or 
would, furnish descriptive particulars 
that might be depended upon of this 
extraordinary man ; and the common 
people of a country, prone to connect 
all its notions of the wonderful and 
the grand, with the idea of old age, 
were accustomed to call him the Old 
Shogar, though no one could give any 
good reason for so doing. 

‘It was at this time understood, that 
the Castle of Duino had become the 
den of this band; and the ravages 
committed by it caused the country 
people to fly for protection to Trieste. 
The Casa Monteleone (the residence 
of the two sisters) was placed within 
the sphere of the alarm ; and whis- 
pers even went, that the Old Sbogar 
himself had been seen prowling at 
night under the walls of the chateau 
inhabited by these ladies. 

The romantic disposition of Ma- 
dame Alberti caused her to lend a 
willing ear to the marvellous accounts 
with which the country now rung; 
while her solicitude for Antonia made 
her anxious to remove to Trieste, 
concealing, however, her real motives 
from her sister, who, occupied with 
sorrowful reverie, knew but little of 
what was passing about her. 

Some beautiful descriptive passages 
convey a picture of Trieste, and of its 
surrounding country. ‘The two sis- 
ters were accustomed to seek the 
shade of a small grove of oaks, close 
to the town, which might be deemed 
the most beautiful spot that even the 
happy shores of the Adriatic can 
boast. It was called the Furnedo, 
and here an annual holiday was cele- 
brated by the youth of both sexes, 
in honour of the place. At this féte, 
Madame Alberti and her sister were 
present, when the general attention 
was attracted to an old blind minstrel, 
who chaunted the woes of expatriated 
Dalmatians, forced by’ oppression to 
quit “ the plains of happy Macarsca, 
and of ancient Tras; of Curzole, dark 
with shadowy woods ; of €herso and 
of Ossero, where ‘Medea scattered the 
torn limbsof Absyrthis ;—of the beau- 
tifal Epidauris covered with the lau- 
ieend ‘and of Salone, | which Dio- 
clesian preferred to' thé empire of the 
world!” Tlie populace’: ‘rotised 
to tone is song. ' Antotia 
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spired, he now seemed to feel: he 
pulled the shrinking girl towards him 
in his frenzy, and striking the earth 
with his feet, exclaimed in a tone of 
wild zeal, “ Bloom, bloom, in the per= 
fumed groves of Pirano, and amongst 
the rose-smelling vineyards of Trieste! 
—but alas, thou must wither and 
fade, if ever thou art transplanted to 
the forests where dominates Sbogar!” 
Antonia’s mind was struck by this 
marked and singular apostrophe. She 
returned to town late in the evening 
accompanied by her sister: an inte- 
resting conversation took, place be- 
tween them relative to The Brethren 
of the Common Good, in the midst of 
which a step is heard near them: they 
listen; a youthful and melodious 
voice,—one of those privileged to 
charm grief and wile away care, was 
heard. A young man, dressed in the 
Venetian style, his hat turned up, and 
adorned with a floating plume, was 
seen springing from rock to rock, on 
the side of the mountain above their 
path, like a phantom of the night--and 
the burthen of the song of the blind 
minstrel, again broke on the astonish- 
ed ears of Antonia:—“< Alas, thou 
must wither and fade, if ever thou 
art transplanted to the forests where 
dominates Sbogar!” A shrill fearful 
shriek was heard near him, like that 
of a wild beast ; and suddenly it was 
repeated in twenty different parts of 
the forest. The singer instantly dis- 
appeared, repeating the verse that 
had so powerfully impressed Antonia. 
The effect of these mysterious cir- 
cumstances on the minds of the two 
sisters is well described by the novel- 
ist, and consistently with Antonia’s 
character, such as we have sketched 
it. It was not our original intention to 
follow the course of the story, or to 
give any idea of it, indeed: some 
general remarks on the style and 
character of a work, distinguished by 
imagination and feeling to a degree 
very unusttal in French Jiterature, 
were all we had atry design to offer ; 
anil this we have’now done. Suffice 
it then now to say, that Antonia has 
soon unequivocal cause to know that 
her steps are’watched by the famous 
beigand ; and shé‘and her sister soon 
after leave ‘T'rieste for Venice. 
Remantic’ adventures follow, in 


which Shogar finds means to be with 


"his mistress, thotigh of course un- 
known to her. His name is still her 
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terror. At Venice she finds every 
tongue employed in speaking of the 
extraordinary stranger, Lothario.— 
According to the popular account, he 
was a young man who appesred, at 
uncertain intervals, at Venice, the 
periods of his absence being some- 
times long aud sometimes short. He 
lived in the style of a prince, but his 
attention was chiefly given to the 
poor classes. He could scarcely be 
said to live intimately with any one, 
—anl the favourable opportunities 
for gallantry which the Mistress of 
the Adriatic offers, were yeneraliy 
supposed to be neglected by him. 
His place of birth, and proper resi- 
were unknown. Amidst the 
revolutions of governmeuts he ap- 
peared to live undisturbed. Hle was 
the object of unbounded popularity 
at Venice amongst the common peo- 
ple, yet a sort of morosity and dis- 
dain hindered him from seeking their 
good-will. — Infirmity or suffering 
coustituted the only claim to notice 
which he readily acknowledged. Yet 
he went generally into the fashionable 
circles, and his taste, when the con- 
versation turned on matters of art, 
was discovered to be elegant and in- 
structed. Antonia is struck by these 
accounts of the strange mysterious 
visitor, and at the first party to which 
she and her sister go, she sees Lo- 
thario enter. 


cle ince 
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The reader already anticipates 
that Lothario is Sbogar ; that Anto- 
nia is led to cherish an affection for 
him,--that this affection is her misery, 
and ultimately her death. It is not tii 
the last fatal scene, when her lover, 
who has fallen into the hands of the 
French troops, is about to be led 
forth to execution, that the hapless 
Antonia perceives the identity of Lo- 
thario and Sbogar ! 

“ Kile s'avanca delle-méme pour 
convaincre ou pour détromper ses 
veux ; sa physionomie avoit le meme 
caractére. Il ctoit envelopé d'une 
robe ou d’un manteau de la meme 
couleur. C’étoit lui—Lothario! s’¢- 
cria-t-elle d’une voix déchirante en 
se précipitant vers lui. Lothario se 
détourna et la reconnut. Lothario, 
dit-elle, en s’ouvrant un passage au 
travers des sabres et des baionnettes, 
car elle concevoit qu'il alloit mourir! 
Non, non, répondit-il, je suis Jean 
Sbogar!—Lothario! Lothario! ... 
—dJean Sbogar, répéta-t-il avec 
force !—WJean Sbogar, cria Antonia! 
O mon dieu! ....et-son cur se 
brisa.. Elle étoit par terre, immo- 
bile ; elle avoit cessé de respirer. Un 
des sbires souleva sa tete avec la 
poite de son sabre, et lui laissa trap- 
per le pavé en l’abandonnant a son 
poids. Cette jeune fille est morte, 
dit-il. ... Morte, reprit Lothario, en la 
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considérant fixément— Marchons! 








THE JEWELS OF THE BOOR. 
No. II. 


Birorr we dispute the reasonable- 
ness of any objection to the insertion 


of Puyilistic Articles, on the score of 


a previous use of them by others, we 
must protest avainst the present sub- 
Ject being so denominated. The mere 
mention of Mr. Jacksou’s name does 
not rank it as such ;—tfor it is settled 
that one swallow does not make a 
summer. We have written quite at 


random, and it may be that we have 
succeeded as well as gentlemen who 
build a stately article according to a 
previous estimate or survey. But 
what means the affectation of be- 
seeching banishment for Pugilistic 


Articles, because another magazine 
hath made a home for themr—and 
where would be the benefit to the 
world, if authors were impressed with 
the proverb, that “ when two men 
ride on one horse, one man must ride 
behind !”"—Who would then marry! 
—who would write poetry ?—who 
would commence a magazine now 
(tor in this particular, there are about 
fourteen gentlemen already on a pony ) 
—or who would ever have commenced 
one, after the Gentleman’s;—< the 
pensive Gentleman's,” as poor deceased 
Mr. Corcoran calls it—No—the world 





* An English translation of this work has just appeared, under the title of Giovanni 
It is rendered in some passages with elegance, but it is generally distigured 
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ment—to competition. If no second 
man were to enter the prize ring (we 
trust this rough allusion will be par- 
doned by all silken correspondents) 
there would be little hopes of a fight. 
What in boyhoed was a finer game 
than “follow my leader,” and yet 
how desolate would this game be laid 
by the adoption of the wretched pro- 
verb. The Vaulters at Astley’s 
Theatre, if the principle be allowed, 
must give up their salaries, and cease 
to leap after each other, like frogs in 
silk hose. 
riding behind” that inspires man to 
excel. 

Next, as to Mr. Edgeworth’s life 
of himself:—It will be expected at 
our hands that we make a blow at the 
Lion’s Head, in return for the heavy 
punishment it has inflicted upon ours. 
When a Lion’s Head throws up its 
hat, we are bound to do the same, 
and to meke a fight of it. There may 
be some danger in getting so formi- 
dable a nob under the arm ;—but 
really the rash way in which it “has 
given its head,” leaves us no alterna- 


tive. We shall therefore fi/ it to the 
utmost. We persist in thinking Mr. 


Edgeworth’s life, a tiresome, vain, 
inglorious book. Where is the amuse- 
ment of his carriages with wheels, 
and his carriages without wheels, and 
his astounding passage over a narrow 
bridge, and the people’s wonder at 
the intrepid Mr. Edgeworth—and his 
own account of his dancing, and his 
own account of his legs, and his own 
account of “a machine with eight 
legs,” and his own account of Sir 
Francis Delaval, and his own account 
of his own jokes, and his own account 
of himself. Who can bear it?—His 
daughter may be pardoned her affec- 
tionate praise of him :—but the pub- 
lic is not his daughter. He eulogises 
himself deplorably ; and really, if we 
may judge from his own account, 
upon very slender grounds. That he 
had a good heart, we do not doubt; 
but his heart, like most Irish hearts, 
was 2 good deal too much in his head. 
He had whims of feeling, and mistook 
them for spirited thoughts. » There is 
a long story about marking ‘the: dif- 
ference of ‘a pair,” “ to pair,” and 
**a pear,” —and the intricacies of the 
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joke are woven with the nicest care 
by the writer ;—but he tells us no- 
thing of the “ sound criticism” which 
he says was “ mixed with this tri- 
fling.” In answer then to the Lion’s 
TTead, we would back * Buckle and 
the Racer,” and “ Jumping Jim,” 
and “ any man of his calves,” or even 
less ones, and Garnerin in a balloon, 
and Lord Byron in the Hellespont, 
and afterwards in a mill for the lady: 
—we would back any or all of these 
against Mr. Edgeworth, —for the 
world has settled ther merits, and 
allowed their powers,—while Mr. 
fdgeworth only guarantees for him- 
self. Therefore, right valiant Head! 
having given the return blow, and 
met thy defiance in the periodical 
ring, as becomes us,—we leave the 
public to decide whether we have 
darkened thy daylights or not, and to 
settle which is most punished in the 
turn up. 

But to turn from the Lion’s Head 
to the Lion’s Heart:—we concluded 
our last paper with the promise of 
some account of Street-walker, the ce- 
lebrated Fighting Dog,— whose name 
is never pronounced in the Joly 
Land,* or in Westminster, without 
the eyes looking a note of admiration, 
and the hands closing ardently toge- 
ther, in token of wonder and immea- 
surable delight. He is fifteen years 
of age toa certainty. It is conjec- 
tured that he is considerably older, 
but no one can venture to answer for 
it. ‘he last time we saw him, we 
shall not easily forget. He was coax- 
ed out of his straw, by candle light, 
from a kennel made under the coun- 
ter of a tap in St. Giles’s. Tle saun- 
tered into the light heavily, yet nobly, 
and the gleam of an indifferent dip 

sixteen to the pound as we should 
surmise) fell upon a huge, scarred, and 
brindled head, and a pair of dim un- 
conscious eyes, as upon a creature of 
stone! He did not appear to have life 
in him, beyond what glory gave him. 
He scemed to disdain breath and mo- 
tion, because he was not fighting. 
The whistle,—the chirrup of his mas- 
ter,—the pat of the applauding hand, 
—had no efieet upon him:—it did 
not cause a twinkle of his ear or eye. 
He had heard the shouts of a pit full 





* St. Giles’s. 
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of Stentorian voices, with a shattered 
dog at his feet, and he then exulted: 
how then could he, in age and soli- 
tude, afford attention or delight to the 
« still small voice of gratitude.” The 
light being removed, he dragged him- 
self and his rattling chain back into 
the den, over the ledge of which he 
suspended his terrific muzzle in so- 
lemn quiet.“ Poor Tip (chance had 
christened him Tippoo with some)— 
»oor Tip,” said his master, “ thou'lt 
soon be blind and lame, but Pll see 
thee out!” Uncle Toby could not 
have expressed himself better. The 
other day, previous to our inditing 
this imperfect piece of biography, we 
went to the same place to have ano- 
ther look at his noble visage,—and lo! 
he was stronger and better again, and 
was taking his walk of recreation! He 
is a miracle on four legs'—When he 
was first discovered, he was a stray 
dog, fighting, and eating his way, in 
and out of all the corners of Carnaby- 
market. A worthy creature of the 
name of Barton, a dealer in this sa- 
gacious and faithful race, saw his per- 
son, and became enamoured of his 
talents. He gave half a crown to a 
boy, who claimed an ownership in 
Street-walker, and who had perhaps 
as much right,—(certainly no more, ) 
to sell him, as barterers in this species 
of merchandise generally possess. 
Thus was the matchless dog purcha- 
sed. The qualities of Street-walker 
(which name was then given to 
him) could not remain in darkness, 


and he soon became the property of 


honest Tom Pritchard—as worthy a 


fancier as ever spunged a dog’s mouth 


out, or fought one under three can- 
dles and a tin of lighted oil. From 
this time, having got into high hands, 
the fame of Street-walker began to 
grow : it grew fifty times better than 
Isabella’s potted basil, of which so 
much has been lately said. A gentle- 
man, who is less often out in his opi- 
nions on such matters than in the 
elbows of his coat—(that is, at the 
intervals of his inhabiting one),— 
assures us, that, idle and heavy as 
he looks now, he is as light as a 
feather, and as agile as an Italian 
greyhound in the pit.—** And then,” 
as this eager historian exclaims,— 
“ how coolly he takes it!—and how 
he will suffer himself to be dragged, 
and shaken, and rattled, till his oppo- 





nent is tired !—and then how he goes 
to work! and eats his way from leg 
to leg, and finishes at the brisket !” 
He has fought thirty matches, to speak 
within compass, and he has conquer- 
ed in all. The following passage is 
written by Mr. Egan, and it will well 
illustrate our remarks upon this no- 
ble, formidable, and heroic animal ! 


From Bell’s Weekly Dispatch, 12th May, 
1816. 

This celebrated dog, who conquered Col. 
Barclay’s fine brindled dog, near Bristol, 
for one hundred guineas, is matched to 
fight in the course of a fortnight, in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster. The Co- 
lonel’s dog had beat every thing before 
him; and was considered so prime an ar- 
ticle, that two to one was strongly betted 
on him previous to his set-fo with Street- 
walker: but, to the great astonishment ef 
the sporting world, the latter won the 
stakes in twenty-two minutes. The Spanish 
wolf dog, whose great ferocity and strength 
were thought to be unequalled, was also 
beaten by Street-walker, at Paddington, 
for twenty-five guineas a side, in fifteen 
minutes; though ten to one had been 
betted on the Spaniard. Four other degs 
of nearly equal qualities with those above 
mentioned, Street-walker also very soon 
conquered :—and in the wholeof his career 
(thirty battles) he has always proved the 
victor. Street-walker is now matched 
against Oliver's (the pugilist) black tan 
deg—as gume an article in combat, it ap- 
pears, as his manly owner. This black 
dog has fought numerous battles, in all of 
which he has triumphed se severely, that 
most of his opponents were never able to 
leave the field afterwards. The above 
match is for twenty guineas a side—but 
Street-walker is the favourite, five to four. 
The latter is eleven years of age, and 
weight forty-one pounds and a half: the 
black tan dog is only two years old, and is 
about thirty-nine pounds in weight. Street- 
walker is of the brindled species, with a 
face resembling a calf’s: he is training at 
Pinner, and has a peculiarity about him 
rather singular, and not altogether unworthy 
of observation. It generally happens with 
Street-walker, for three or four days pre- 
vious to his combats, that, after his train- 
ing exercise is over in the morning, it seems 
as if he possessed an itnate sort of feeling 
of rire seerens he be gained by taking 
care of himself for the fray, by going # 
sleep so soundly, that his trainer can 
scarcely awake him from his drowsiness to 
take retreshment, till the time has arrived to 
commence offensive operations, when he 
enters the field with the greatest alacnity 
and vigour. The owner of Street-walker 
has determined this shall be his last com~- 
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bat, whether he prove successful or not ;— 
and, on account of his past services, that 
he shall in future be laid up in ordinary. 

This is surely a racy account. The 
grand indolence of the creature be- 
fore battle is sublimely heroic ;—and 
he still bears about him the same in- 
veterate composure. His turn for 
meditation is prodigious. His lion 
looks are incessant. Sturm’s Reflec- 
tions are nothing to him !—Lord 
Wellington and John Randall, the 
two finest fighters of the age, never 
performed such decisive victories as 
Street-walker. And then, how im- 
pressive and beautiful are the names 
of those over whom he has triumphed 
so terrifically !—The Spanish Wolf 
Dog! The spirit of ferocity com- 
pressed into a few English syllables ! 
—Then there is that rich piece of 
colour, the Black Tan Dog! How 
deep, how dark, how intense a pic- 
ture! The Paddington Pointer re- 
minds one of the gang in the Beggar’s 
Opera, and betokens a canine Filch, 
as plainly as words can speak !—It 
relishes of Curl Pated Hugh,—and 
touches the pensive chord of Bob 
Booty !—Perhaps all these names are 
surpassed by that simple, slang, Eng- 
lish denomination, SrreEeT-wALKeErR! 
The Bristol Brindle fades before its 
high-way simplicity. We cannot re- 
sist, though it is long, giving Mr. 
Egan’s sporting account of the battle; 
and indeed, many a young lady would 
be incensed, if we were to leave her in 
ignorance of the issue of the combat. 
The female sex adores heroism in 
man or dog. Henceforth, thou brind- 
led wanderer of the shambles, shall 
thy name and nature be dear to 
many a gentle memory !—Thy deeds 
shall be enshrined in many a tender 
breast!— Thy pyebald face shall 
gloom on fan, and ridicule, and 
ot ! ry : 
screen:—Thy valour be eulogized 
between the pauses of the quadrille, 
and the acts of the Opera !—Thou 
shalt be pointed out to aspiring pup- 
ples, as the pattern of perfection ; 
and thy awful jaw shall, perhaps, yet 
droop as the frontispiece of the 
Lady's Magazine !—In the following 
account, the pen of Mr. Egan seems 
ween from the wing of a bird of 

aradise!—It is a bright plume in- 
deed!—a ‘feather’ for the cap of 
Fame !—To proceed. — 
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Account of the Fight between Street-walker 
and Boxer. 


The match between these two celebrated 
dogs, for fifty guineas a side, took place on 
Wednesday evening last, May 23, at the 
Amphitheatre, Duck-lane, Westminster.— 
Admittance, 2s. each person. ‘The fame 
of these eume animals had excited such an 
uncommon degree of curiosity among the 
Canine Fancy, that the doors of the Am- 
phitheatre were closely besieged at an 
early hour, in order to obtain a good seat, 
to witness all the movements of attack and 
defence, exhibited by these sagacious milling 
quadrupeds. The audience were anxiety 
itself, and conglomerated together in one 


rude squeeze, from the high sporting bit of 


blood, trimmed out in all the paraphernalia 
of tremendous cossacks and tight body-fit 
upper tog, jostling against knights of the 
rainbow, natty coachmen, milling coves, 
&c. down to the flash costermonger. It was 
one of NATURE’S primest moments :— 
Pride forgot her place.—and Lquality 
reigned paramount. If no jury were con- 
sidered necessary to the decision of this 
sporting cause, a greater collection of good 
judges never mustered on any bench; and 
however the technicality of phraze might 
have bothered the gigs of the uninformed 
in the higher shops of learning, the Jingo 
promulgated here upon this occasion, would 
have left the late Horne Tooke, with all 
his vast researches to acquire the English 
language, completely in the dark.—The 
time was at length arrived :— 


** And you ye judges bear a wary eye.” 


The Hero of Shepperton * first appeared 
in the square, with Lower under his arm ; 
and requested that every thing fair might 
take place between the parties. Strcet- 
walker, in about a minute afterwards, was 
produced under the special care of a knight 
of the cleaver. Umpires were appointed, 
and took their places,—and the s¢t-to com- 
menced. Strect-walker was not long in 
bringing down Boxer, and began to shew 
off his experience in the art of fighting ; 
but Boxer soon recovered himself, and 
flwored the old dog in return ; and conti- 
nued the advantage for some time, when 
the bets materially altered. It is impos- 
sible to describe the exact minutia of this 
mill; but suffice it to say, that after fight- 
ing for twenty-five minutes, during which 
time alternate advantages were obtained, 
but Strect-zaiker generally kept the lead, 
when, he at length, from his great exer- 
tions, was brouglit down by Boxer, in so 
distressed a state, that it almost a 
he would not be able to rise again; and 
-Boxer stood panting over him, incapable, 
as it were, of administering any more 
punishment. The dogs however parted, 





* Oliver beat Painter at Shepperton. 
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and, after a little handling by theirseconds, 
immediately returned to the charge. Streef- 
walker again took the lead, got Bower 
down, and tried with much sagacity to dis- 
able his legs. Gamer animals could not 
have been brought to face each other ; and 
Bower must be considered a prime article. 
Changes took place frequently, and the 
bets varied; but upon the whole, Strcet- 
walker seemed the most likely dog to win 
the match. ‘Three more rounds were con- 
tested, and the old dog went away much 
exhausted; and Bower was equally languid 
and distressed. Thirty-five minutes had 
now clapsed, and the dogs were under the 
care of their seconds, when several persons 
cried out ** time, time! ”’—but the atten- 
dant upon Strect-zcalker, not having the 
proper notice given him by the time keeper 
appointed, held his dog, waiting for the 
signal ;—when the second of Bower took 
him in his arms, declaring that Strect- 
walker had lest the match, by his not 
being able to come again. It appears that 
the time-keeper’s stop-watch wanted six- 
teen seconds of the minute. But no re- 


Jjerce being appointed to give the de- 


cisive voice, the above match ended in a 
wrungl. Boxer, it appears, is not likely 
to recover ! 


Thus ended this momentous match! 
Boxer died.—But Street-walker en- 
joys a green old age! The precision 
with which Mr. Egan weighs the 
merits of the two dogs, and does jus- 
tice to each, is tediously delightful. 
The style of the foregoing passages 
somewhat resembles that of Colley 
Cibber’s life :—it is gay, minute, and 
particular. It may be observed, that 
the manner of fighting dogs is exactly 
the samme at this day, as it was in the 
age of Elizabeth ; (which was, per- 
haps, the golden age of poetry and 
bear-baits ;) and the announcements 
of the contests are couched in the 
same fancy language, and circulated 
in a very similar way. The two 
dogs fight in a pit of about four 
square yards,—and the pit is boarded 
up nearly two feet high. In the two 
cross corners, a line is drawn with 
chalk, and the dogs are let loose 
from within the lines. The seconds 
may eucourage them with the voice, 
—but to touch them is ruled to be a 
loss of the battle. The first dog 
that retreats, or goes away, as the 
phrase is, must, in the succeeding 
round, fetch the dog out of the op- 
posite corner; and, if he refuses to 
run in, he is declared the loser. A 
minute is allowed between each 
round. After the first retreat, the dogs 


come in by turns; until one is satis. 
fied. ‘These particulars are faithfy). 
to our own knowledge. The following 
advertisement, issued in the reign 0 
Ame, shews how the sports were set 
forth then. 

At the Bear-Garden, in Hockley in the 
Hole, near Clerkenwell Green, this present 
Monday, there is a great match to be fought 
by two dogs of Smithfield-Bars, against two 
dogs of Hampstead, at the Reading Bull, 
for one guinea to be spent :—five let goes 
out of hand; which goes furthest and fair- 
est in wins the fight. 


Another of the same period runs 
thus :— 

At William Weli’s Bear-Garden, in 
Tuttle-Fields, Westminster, this present 
Monday, there will be a green bull baited; 
and twenty dogs to fight for a collar ; and 
the dog that runs farthest and fairest wins 
the collar; with other diversions of bul! 
and bear baiting. Beginning at two of the 
clock. 


“ There de bears in this town” at 
this day,—and business goes on as 
briskly as ever, with this exception, 
that it is compelled to be done by 
stealth. Surely the pleasures of the 
poor are hunted down without mercy. 
All the old spots, celebrated for the 
rude games of “ the lower orders,” 
are “ dammed a Tuthill Fields 
are now no more! That green and 
enchanting retirement, which echoed 
of old to the yelling of courageous 
dogs, and to the tramping of scientific 
and green bulls, is enclosed, drained, 
and apportioned, like all other com- 
mons and waste grounds on which 
pleasure or profit was formerly reaped 
by the poor. The verdurous swamps 
and beaten pastures of that Funcy 
Land are destroyed. Poor Habber- 
field’s house, “ The Five Chimbleys,” 
hath faded from mortal eyes, with 
all its furry ‘furniture of clutching 
bear and slitting badger. No more, 
in that memorable place, is seen the 
matchless white bull-bitch— ring- 
tailed and tulip-eared—the envy ot 
all the inhabitants!—No more 1s 
heard the inspiring chorus of ardent 
quadrupeds, stealing through the cre- 
vicesof the building, ow baiting nights. 
The dogs have passed away—the 
kennels are desolate—the noble own- 
er has met with an accident near 
Snow-hili !—Alas, “ the palsied hand 
of ruin is upon the house ! ”—When 
will the world ever see another 
« Tuthill Fields! ”"—Now the Peni- 
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tentiary mocks, with its sad turrets 
and eyeless walls, the loose tenements 
and irregular outhouses (fit habita- 
tions for the dwellers), which stood 
there of old. Paradise Rows and 
Prospect Places have laid desolate the 
bull-ring ; and the river runs now by 
a peaceable, pleasureless, and de- 
jected spot! What is the consequence 
of this baleful improvement ?—It is 
this; —The gentlemen of the sport, are 
compelled to purchase and maintain 
hungry little horses—for which money 
in larger quantities must be taken— 
and are driven to “the four mile slab” 
on a certain road,—or to Willsdon 
Green,—or to Shepperton Point,—or 
“to the first gate beyond the fifth 
milestone, just out of Tooting,”—or 
to any other neatly described soli- 
tude, whereon they may enjoy their 
ancient and abused pastime in quiet. 
Well does one of the best poets of 
this age say,— 
Pleasure never is at home! 


ThisJewell is becoming one of mag- 
nitude; and, unlike others of its name, 
it may not increase in value with its 
size. We shall conclude it, there- 
fore, with the copy of a card, which 
is now in our possession, announcing 
a badger bait. It is of so late a date 
as the 9th of November in last year, 
—and literally runs thus :— 


A Grand Gala Night for the Fancy ! 
On Tuesday the 9th of Nov. 1819, 

At the Gentleman’s Subscription Pit. 

Where a grand Turnloose Match will 
take place between six of the best Dogs in 
this country, under the weight of 20/bs. and 
fresh badgers, and which is expected to be 
the phenomenon of all stake matches ever 
fought, for one of the most Valuest Silver 
Collars ever fought for ! 

Doors open at 5, and begin at half past. 


What a noble contempt of styleishere 
—how complete, “a turnloose match 
with ” grammar! New superlatives 
are pressed into the service of ‘ the 
gentleman’s subscription pit;” .and 
Janguage struggles to make “a gala 
night for the fancy!” Our remarks 
upon Street-walker, have led us in toa 
curious history, but we trust many of 
our readers will not be disinclined to 
find amusement ina recital of pur- 
Suits, which they might tremble at 
following or beholding in reality.. Our 
knowledge has cost.us some risk and 
some disgust ; but the love of seeing 
character would ‘lead us through 
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greater dangers even than this. But 
Mr. Egan beckons us,—and we can- 
not resist the summons.— 


Jealousy and revenge of a Cock. 


The habitudes,—says the historian, 
the habitudes of the domestic breed of 
poultry cannot possibly escape observation ; 
and every one must have noticed the fiery 
jealousy of the cock. It should seem that 
this jealousy is not confined to his rivals, 
but may sometimes extend to his beloved 
female; and that he is capable of being 
actuated by revenge, founded on some de- 
gree of reasoning concerning her conjugal 
infidelity. An incident which happened at 
the seat of Mr. B——, ear Berwick, jus- 
tifies this remark. My mowers, (says he) 
cut a partridge on her nest, and immedi- 
ately brought the eggs, fourteen in number, 
to the house. I ordered them to be put 
under a very large beautiful hen; and her 
own to be taken away. They were hatched 
in two days, and the hen brought them up 
perfectly well till they were five or six 
weeks old. During that time they were 
constantly kept contined in an out-house, 
without having been seen by any other 
poultry. The door happened to be left 
open, and the cock got in. My house- 
keeper, hearing her hen in distress, ran to 
her assistance, but did not arrive in time to 
save her life. ‘The cock, finding her with 
the brood of partridges, fell upon her with 
the utmost fury, and puther to death. The 
housekeeper found him tearing her both 
with his beak and spurs, although she was 
then fluttering in the last agony, and in- 
capable of any resistance. Thehen had been 
formerly the cock’s greatest fayourite.— 

We have read this passage twice 
over, and are still in doubt, whether 
Mr. Egan is relating an actual mur- 
der, or whether he is weaving a beau- 
tiful fable for the hearts of the female 
sex. It is certain that a great truth 
is involved in his sentences, but he 
draws inferences, and —— 
them with the narrative, like the 
veriest fabulist. It may be true, for 
it reads like truth, that the partridge 
fell beneath the scythe,—that the 
fourteen eggs were entrusted to a hen 
of great punctuality as a hatcher,— 
that the eggs were hatched, and that 
the little brood were in their tender 
infancy kept in the hen-house,—that 
the door might be left open, and that 
the cock entered and killed the hen ; 
—these sound like facts:—but we 
really must question that part of the 
narrative, which states that the cock, 
¢ finding her with the brood of part- 
tridges, put her to death.”—And yet 
the romantic justice of this is beauti- 
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ful! We are only astonished that 
so feeling an historian as Mr. Egan 
has proved himself to be, should 
have had sufficient self-command to 
avoid being seduced into downright 
sentimental! description, on so affect- 
ing a subject. We know more than 
one newspaper editor, who could 
not have resisted the opportunity of 
decorating and dressing:—the public 
would have had it dished up in their 
columns in some such style as the 
following—which we offer as a speci- 
men of our abilities to fill a reporter's 
place with credit to ourselves and ad- 
vantage to any proprietor who may 
be kindly pleased to put us on a diur- 
nal establishment. 


Melancholy Murder. 

Last week a patridge, in the employ of 
the benevolent M. B——, of Berwick (a 
man as remarkable for the suavity of his 
manners as for the correctness of his eye) 
while sitting, as well as she was able, upon 
fourteen eggs, which, for safety she had de- 
posited in a rich clover solitude, hearing a 
rustle, like the rush of water, in the grass, 
raised her head to ascertain the cause, and 
left it on the blade of a scythe. Her eggs 
were inconsolable ;—but Mr. B with 
his accustomed tenderness and disinterested- 
ness, ordered them home to his own poul- 
try,—and committed them to the care of a 
hen of profound sedentary habits,—a hen 
of great beauty,—lofty crested, short, and 
close-feathered,—with clean, sinewy, blood- 
like legs.—In due course of time, fifteen 
partridges saw the light (one of the eggs 
having produced twins) and the hen shel- 
tered them and fed them, like the best of mo- 
thers. Five weeks fleeted by, and the little 
ones had never ventured from the nursery ; 
—when Fate thundered over the house. 
The cock, (a matchless cock,—jet black, 
gypsy-faced, black-legged,—and rather ele- 
gant than muscular,) who had long missed 
his favourite hen, and who suspected that 
all was not right (having seen a Bantam 
ogling once or twice through the palings of 
the adjoining yard)—was sauntering in me- 
lancholy mood, regardless of grain, or worm, 
or earth-fly ;—when he discovered the door 
of his hen’s chamber open. He entered 
with a husband's privilege—and lo! there 
she was, surrounded by aspurious progeny, 
—by fifteen infants of another bird! In 
the affecting accounts of certain trials in the 
newspapers, we all know how earnestly and 
touchingly the counsel urge the distraction 
which a husband,—a loving husband,— 
must feel, in contemplating the little faces 
he fondly thought his own ; and discover- 
ing in them the likeness of a faithless friend : 
——such was the case of the cheerless chan- 
ticleer ! —W hatever the taste may have been 
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in the days when Mr. Dibdin wrote his 
opera of the Cabinet, it is clear that few 
persons now exist who could assent to the 
wish expressed by Lorenzo in his song,— 
** Be the girls like my wife, and the boys 
like my friend!”—The cock said not a 
word, but stood in mute horror, his head 
en one side, and one leg drawn up uncon. 
sciously under his wing! The hen ap- 
proached him with a fawning beak, when, 
incensed at her falsehood, and maddened 
at the brood of evils before him, he violent. 
ly murdered her. In vain did her screams 
reach the ears of the house-keeper ;—the 
neighbours came but to witness the last 
glimmer of her round hazel eye,—and the 
feeble flutter of her speckled wing. The 
convulsions were in her throat,—and her 
golden claws were already cold at their ex- 
tremities! She first opened her beak, 
clucked a few unintelligible signs, and be- 
came a fit object for holding her liver and 
gizzard under her wing! The fifteen infants 
refused food afterwards, and so pined away; 
—they were all intombed under one crust, 
—with only a few simple claws erected 
over them. The cock was consigned to the 
yard, but his heart was broken, and he 
never crowed more. The benevolent Mr. 
B—— had him killed, and sold him to the 
poor. 


Such might have been Mr. Egan's 
account ; but he refrained. We real- 
ly know of no story more pathetic in 
the incidents, or more powerful in the 
moral. One lady, to whom we have 
read it, declares that fourteen little 
ones are too gross, and therefore she 
does not wonder at the bird’s jea- 
lousy! Another, thinks the hen a 
hussey, but is of opinion that, as it 
was a first offence, the husband might 
have been pacified with reprimanding 
her. <A third, doubts whether the 
story is not beneath a moral, and too 
insignificant for an application to 
human kind. A fourth, has a notion 
that it would do some service if it 
were read to Mrs. Y . A fifth, 
thinks she recollects it in Gay’s fables. 
—In short, the story is received dil- 
ferently by different persons ;—but 
its moral “ forces an all unwilling in- 
terest with all,”—and therefore, table 
or no fable, we are happy in having 
given it. 

Mr. Egan has, with his accustomed 
taste, selected from a little book, writ- 
ten by Mr. Hutton, of Birmingham, 
the following interesting account 0! 
Miss Phcebe Brown ;—a lady, as It 
will be seen, of uncommon preposses- 
sing habits. 


But the greatest wonder I saw, was Miss 
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Phebe Brown, in person five feet six, about 
30, well proportioned, round sized and 
ruddy, a dark penetrating eye, which, the 
moment it fixes upon your face, stamps 
your character, and that with precision. 
Her step, pardon me, is more manly than 
a man’s; and can easily cover forty miles a 
day. Her common dress is a man’s hat, 
coat, and a spencer over it, and men’s shoes. 
I believe she is a stranger to breeches. She 
can lift a hundred weight with each hand, 
and carry fourteen score.—She can sew, 
knit, cook, and spin, but hates them all, 
and every accomplishment to the female 
character, except that of modesty. A gen- 
tleman at the New Bath recently treated 
her so rudely, ** that she had a good mind to 
have knocked him down.”’ She positively 
assured me that she did not know what fear 
was.—She never gives any affront, but will 
offer to fight any man who gives her one. 
She has strong sense, an excellent judg- 
ment, says some smart things, and sup- 
ports an easy freedom in all companies. 
Her voice is more than masculine,—it is 
deep toned; the wind in her favour, she 
can send it a mile: has no beard, or pro- 
minence of breast; always rides without a 
saddle ; is supposed to be the best judge of 
a horse, cow, &c. inthis country. She is 
fond of Milton, Pope, Shakespeare, also of 
music ; is self-taught; performs on several 
instruments, the violin, &c. 





If, in the course of our wanderings 
through London, we are offended with 
the feminine appearance and habits 
of some of our young men, the coun- 
try surely makes up for this, by pro- 
ducing the masculine mind, and si- 
newy person of a Miss Phoebe Brown. 
She really appears to be the perfection 
of human kind ;—for if her step be 
more manly than a man’s—she can 
sew, and knit, and spin,—which are 
a sufficient warranty for her gentle- 
ness. Whatever is harsh, or rude, or 
sinewy in her pursuits, or in her per- 
son, is tempered by some softer quali- 
ty, that “ turns it to prettiness.” The 
virtues and finer graces of each sex 
are centered in her. Though she in- 
dulges in the sterner garments of 
hat, and coat, and spencer,—doth it 
not appear, “‘ that she is a stranger 
to breeches! ”—And while she can 
lift a hundred weight,—she is, we are 
assured, devoted to modesty! The 
very description of her voice is musi- 
cal,—and yet, though it is deep-toned 
and masculine,—nay, more than mas- 
culine,—she canot, with a truly fe- 
minine reluctance, send it a mile, 
“unless the wind be in her favour!” 
—If her bosom is retired,—it is a 
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consolation to hear that she has no 
beard :—and there is a simplicity in 
her “ always riding without a sad- 
dle,” which surpasses all the leathern 
intricacies of pummel and _pillion. 
Her offer “ to fight any man,” is a 
proof of that gentleness of temper, 
which we can only expect from woe 
man.—If she had lived in the days of 
Miss Maddox, we should have seen 
that sort of fairy Sylph-like contest, 
for which we have ventured to wish, 
and which we can now with little 
probability look for. With two ladies 
of such fine courage, and accomplished 
manners, there would be no need of a 
half crown piece in each hand, to pre- 
vent scratching,—a custom very pro- 
perly resorted to by the market and 
fish women, in the adjustment of their 
little differences. —Miss Phaebe’s love 
of Spenser, and Shakespeare, and 
Milton, gives her, in our eyes, a de- 
cided advantage over Miss Grace 
Maddox,—though, perhaps, in a per- 
sonal contest such love would stand 
her in little stead. Often in our walks 
on these pensive autumn evenings, in 
retired street, or by unfrequented 
river, we shall think of sweet Phoebe 
Brown, with her agreeable person of 
five feet, six inches,—her excellent 
judgment,—and her easy freedom in 
companies !—Mr. Egan and Mr. Hut- 
ton have impressed her on our me- 
mories, in a way which we shall not 
readily forget. 

The leaves of Mr. Egan’s little vo- 
lume, have started open by chance 
at a curious anecdote, which we can- 
not resist extracting. 


Singular Circumstance. 


A lady, resident in Devonshire, going 
into one of her parlours, discovered a young 
Ass, who had found its way into the room, 
and carefully closed the door upon himself. 
He had evidently not been long in this si- 
tuation before he had nibbled a part of 
Cicero’s Orations, and eaten nearly all the 
index of a folio edition of Seneca in Latin, 
a large part of a volume of La Bruyere’s 
Maxims in French, and several pages of 
Cecilia. He had done no other mischief 
whatever, and not a vestige remained of 
the leaves that he had devoured. ‘* Will it 
be fair,” Mr. Egan very neatly asks,— 
‘¢ will it be fair henceforth to dignify a 
dunce with the name of this literary ani- 
mal ? ”’— 

The Ass “ had done no other mis- 
chief,’ —Mr. Egan correctly allows,— 
but he does not state, what our inti- 
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macy with the lady permits us to sup- 
ply, that the Ass had sensibly enough 
demolished the following books :— 
Wilson's City of the Plague,—Sou- 
they’s Congratulatory Odes,—Croker’s 
Battle of Talavera,—Lady Morgan's 
quartos,—Et cum multis aliis !_—The 
industrious animal tried his toothupon 
Edgeworth’s Memoirs,* but he could 
not get through it; and Mr. Luttrell’s 
Advice to Julia was perfectly indiges- 
tible. It is believed that the only 
works which disagreed with him were 
La Bruyere’s Maxims (being a French 
dish),—and the City of the Plague. 
Oh, that we could know where this 
book-worm of an Ass at present exists! 
For we have a library, such as it is, 
which we should have no objection to 
submit to his inspection. 

Deeply as we have dived into the 
jewells of Mr. Egan’s book, the store 
is inexhaustible. ‘Turn which way 
we will, innumerable sparkling sub- 
jects (the epithet is perfectly modern) 
invite us to take them:—But we real- 
ly, like Sinbad in the valley of Ser- 
pents, must be content with the few 
mvaluable diamonds, of which we 
have possessed ourselves. They are, 
and will be, a fortune tous. Every 
leaf in the book glitters like a river in 
the sun. How many interesting cha- 
racters, anecdotes and speculations 
beckon to our minds !—Jack Cava- 
nagh, the ball-player, revels through 
three pages of genuine Fives Court 
prose. Captain Barclay runs his 
matches,—trains,—and spars before 


us.—Captain O'Kelly, the Duke of 


Queensbury, Colonel Thornton, Mr. 
Elwes, Col. Mellish, and Major Top- 
ham, walk by us, not as “ the illus. 
trious dead,”—hbut alive,—ardent.— 
betting,--breathing,--all jollity, game, 
and spirit! Racers, pigeons, pedes- 
trians, fighting-cocks, terriers, trot- 
ters, badgers, weasels, pheasants, fal- 
coners, fishermen, stoats, stags, foxes, 
and gentlemen,—swarm like bees. — 
Matches against time,—extraordinary 
snipe shooting,—flights of a pigeon, 
—all that can be interesting to the 
naturalist, the pugilist, or the gentle- 
man is to be met with in Mr. Egan’s 
book. It is the cleverest volume in the 
world. It hasno affectations,—no dis- 
pirited passages,--no tame subjects,-- 
no nonsense! It does not run a long- 
winded subject down,—but is “ every 
thing by fits, and nothing long.” Al! 
persons who have heard of Blumsell, 
the running painter,—Wheatley, the 
fighting oilman,--the inimitable walk- 
ing Powell,—Jack Spires the racket- 
player,—incomparable Dan Crisp,— 
the wonderful phenomena mare,—Mr. 
Wells’s matchless Pipylena!—all who 
have read of Flying Childers,—Snow- 
ball, the fleet-black grey hound,— 
Eclipse,—Tom Crib,—Hambletonian 
and Sir Charles Bunbury !—all, we 
say, who have heard or read of these 
great names, and who respect per- 
fection and talent wherever it can 
be found,—Let them purchase Mr. 
Egan’s Sporting Anecdotes,—for they 
are faithful in the dispensation of 
fame to man and beast. 








ITALY. 
SONNET IMITATED FREELY FROM THE ITALIAN OF FILICAIA. 


Unnaprry Italy! thy fatal dower 

Of beauty, is the well-spring of thy woe! 

Thence the deep sighs that from thy sad heart flow ; 
The ceaseless tears thy lovely eye-lids shower. 

©, that thou hadst less beauty, or more power, 
That men might hate or fear thee more,—if so 
Thou could’st escape the bright, but fatal glow 


That, while it gilds thee, hastens thy dea 


hour ! 


Then thy reluctant echoes should no more 


Ring to the war-cries of a foreign 


band ; 


Nor then thy hills and streams and vales deplore 


The footsteps of strange herds from Gallia’s land. 
Rise !—Let thine own right hand thy freedom save ! 


Victor or vanquish’d, else, thou art a slave. 





* The Lion’s Head is intreated not to growl a joke here. 
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STANZAS. 


The dew-drop is never so clear 
As when morning’s first ray sees it glisten : 
And music is never so dear, 
As when to its last note we listen. 
Though bright may be rapture’s first mien— 
And its parting adieu even sweeter ; 
The enjoyment existing between— 
Is a vision,—and vanishes fleeter. 
We never know how we have lov’d, 
"Till what we most lov’d has departed ; 
For the strength of affection is prov'd 
By the joyless, and desolate-hearted. 
Our pleasures are born—but to die ; 
They are link’d to our hearts—but to sever: 
And, like stars shooting down a dark sky,— 
Shine loveliest—when fading for ever !— B. B. 








GERMAN DESCRIPTIONS OF HOGARTH’s WORKS. 


Tuar extraordinary character, Lichtenberg,—who died in 1799, aged fifty 
four, after having suffered during many of the last years of his life under 
hypocondria, and a generally restless imagination,—is the author of the most 
elaborate description of Hogarth’s works which is in existence. The series 
occupies, we believe, eleven 8vo parts, and it is written throughout with 
the intensest feeling for the subject ; though the common German, disposi- 
tion to see more meaning in a thing than its author ever intended it to 
convey, is very apparent in it. ‘The Germans boast that no Englishman has 
done so much as their countryman to honour the English artist: they are not 
aware of Mr. Lamb’s exquisite essays, which are altogether of a far purer 
and deeper sympathy with Hogarth’s spirit, than Lichtenberg’s oddities. 
Mr. Lamb has too much real feeling, and it is of too true a stamp, to be ever 
what can be fairly called whimsical 2? No writer ever yet united tears and 
smiles in such gentle, harmonious, delightful companionship—but this is 
always done by him easily, and naturally, without the aid of affected con- 
trasts, or forced transitions. His is precisely the hand wanted to touch the 
works of Hogarth. On canvas, and on copper, they do every thing for them- 
selves: but in print the representation, perhaps, gains something which is 
ueedtul to it, by being seen reflected in the delicate yet sparkling medium 
of such a sensibility as we have been describing. Mr. Lamb, as Hogarth’s 
commentator, interferes with nothing, alters nothing, strains nothing of the 
original :—he takes no exceptions, offers no amendments ; but, in transfusing 
into words, giving “ a name” to the graphical descriptions, the softening 
and elevating influence of his manner seems requisite to render the transfer 
as honorable ag it ought to. be to the genius of the immortal artist. 

_ Lichtenberg had not Mr. Lamb’s delicacy of mind, aud soundness of 
judgment. He is quaint and odd, as well as susceptible and witty. His 
feeling of the various pieces is often truly deep and felicitous ; but it is not 
always a safe guide. He has, however, done much more on Hogarth, in point 
of quantity, than Mr. Lamb; and the country has reason to be proud of 
what he has done, and gratefully to acknowledge it. It stands in the same 
predicament towards the memory of Lichtenberg in regard to Hogarth, that 
it does to the living fame of Mr. Schlegel in regard to Shakspeare. The lec- 
tures of the latter will compensate us for Voltaire’s criticisms. The litera- 
ture of England is the only modern literature that can boast of having made 
such strong impressions on the minds of foreigners. What German or Ita- 
lian has ever written two volumes, or confessed to have mused thirty years,” 





: v ~~ says of the time he has devoted to the study of Shakspeare. « 
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on the merits of Racine or Corneille ; or filled the shelf of a library (as Lich- 
teuberg has done on Hogarth) with descriptive and laudatory observations 
on the productions of any French painter ? 

Lichtenberg was distinguished as 2 man of science; and indeed it is as 
a mathematician and natural philospher that he was chiefly famous during 
his life. He is now, however, mentioned by the German biographers as a 
man of wit, eccentricity, and general learning. He has left a most curious 
paper on his own peculiarities ;*—in which we find eccentricity describing 
itself. “ J understand nothing of music, except that I can whistle,” says 
the author. “ No language can express what I feel, when, in a silent fine 
evening, | whistle to myself a hymn, or one of Gocthe’s touching songs.” 
He describes himself as superstitious—believing in the efficacy of touching 
the Bible ; supposing himself surrounded by spirits, and worshipping his 
mother’s soul. He preserved small tickets, on which he registered suc’: 
providential blessings as happened to him—favours received of God, he calls 
them: and he says “ the reader will smile when I tell him that the lan- 
guage of my prayer is often as follows: ‘Oh, Good God! give me some- 
thing to-day for aticket!’ But these are secrets that ought to remain be- 
tween heaven and one’s seli.” When ke was ten years old, he says, li 
fill in love with a boy, who was generally at the head of the class: “ I used 
to climb on walls to see him pass. This may seem an awkard confession, 
but concealment does uo good.” About this time he attempted to teach a 
ca/fto fetch and carry. “ I found myself growing cleverer every day,—but 
the cali seemed to become more and more stupid, so I discontinued the at- 
tempt.” As he advanced in years, he met “ Miss W. in a narrow street” 
at noon day: “ lL instantly took it into my head that it was deep night,—for 
the people were all at dinner, and the street was silent and empty!” This, 
surely, was an awkward mistake. He says “ the eyes of a woman are to 
me a very essential part of their persons. I wish I were only a head, and 
that girls were only eyes.” —* When I have been in a fever, I have imagined 
that a bottle of water might be changed into a bottle of wine, as easily asa 
square figure might be turned into a triangle.” Lichtenberg was very much 
deformed, in consequence of an accident he sustained, through his nurse’s 
carelessness, in his eighth year. 

He became Professor in the University of Gottingen; and, in the year 
1770, he visited England. He was much welcomed by the men of science 
of the time, and was particularly noticed by George III. In 1774 he re- 
peated his visit to our country, chiefly induced so to do by his Majesty's 
Kindness. He now remained four years in England ; and acquired that in- 
timate knowledge of our language and habits, and that strong relish for 
our humours, which enabled him afterwards to become the admirable com- 
mentator on Hogarth’s prints. He is also the author of Letters on Garrick, 
and the English Stage. | 

Ilis descriptions of Hogarth’s works first appeared in an annual Gottingen 
Pocket Book, and small heads from the prints were prefixed. The papers 
became excessively popular ; and this led Lichtenberg to go through with a 
large work on the subject. We have thought our readers would be happy 
to see some of these descriptions, by a foreigner, of productions more pecu- 
liarly English, than almost any other, either in literature or the arts; and 
we now offer one, which shall be occasionally followed by more of the 
series. The account of the arrival of the poor Yorkshire Girl ‘and her 
Father, will, we think, be relished. It is not so strongly marked with 
the peculiarities of Lichtenberg’s manner as some that’ might have been 
selected ; but we have preferred it because its pathos is genuine, its illustra- 
tions easy and natural, and its pleasantry akin to the subject. 

We have had our attention attracted to the subject at this moment, by the 
republication of Hogarth’s Works, which is now in a state of progress, under 


* In our third No. (Vol. i. p. 250.) we inserted a paper, furnished by a corres- 
pondent, in which some extracts are made from Licktenherg’s account of himself, 
under the head Phenomene of Diseascd Imagination : the name of the author, however, 
is, by some mistake, wrongly given. He is called Walderstein. The readers of the 
LoXDON Macazinx, who preserve the work, may correct this error. 
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respectable auspices ;—many of the subscribers to this undertaking, may be 


hap} 


»y to have an opportunity of comparing the minute criticism of the 


German with the engravings themselves. For this reason we shall, as we 
have said, continue the descriptions in future numbers. 


THE HARLOT'S PROGRESS. 
Plate J. 


Ir is to the present series of en- 
gravings, that Hogarth is indebted 
for the first foundation of that fame, 
which, in spite of all the attacks of 
many now-forgotten persons, he con- 
tinues to enjoy to the present mo- 
ment, unimpaired and undivided.— 
The admiration with which these 
prints were received, is not to be de- 
scribed. The artist obtained twelve 
hundred subscribers for them ; and, 
as a still better proof of their sue- 
cess, We may mention that they were 
copied upon coffee-cups and fans. 
The wits of the period quoted them ; 
Theophilus Cibber produced them on 
the stage in the form of a pantomime; 
and other managers expanded some 
of them into operettas. The title of 
the original work is “ The Harlot’s 
Progress;”” but I have inscribed it 
The Way of the Harlot; hoping that, 
in this very intelligible expression, 
the somewhat biblical phraseology 
will atone for the want of precise re- 
semblance to the English superscrip- 
tion. Hogarth does not give us here 
un entire life, but merely a single 
scene from each of its separate pe- 
riods. He commences with the pure 
and placid innocence of his heroine, 
and finishes with the deepest destruc- 
tion. Such is the Way of the Harlot! 

This heroine is the child of a poor 
Yorkshire curate. In the first plate 
we have both the father and the 
daughter: the latter standing in the 
fore-ground, and just alighted from 
the clumsy vehicle, which, as is shown 
by the letters upon it, has brought 
her from the above named province: 
—the former is in the back-ground, 
and he cannot so properly be said to 
be riding, as to be on horse-back.— 
How interestingly does the girl stand! 
She is evidently not a beauty of the 
highest order ; nor was Hogarth, at 
any time, a painter of beauty,—or 
ever, as far as I know, deemed so,— 
except by two persons, one of whom 
was himself, and the other his wife. 
But whatever the girl wants in posi- 
tive beauty, is amply made up in ex- 
cess of health, infantine simplicity, 
and tranquil innocence. 





Her air is that of a sound, hearty, 
unsophisticated rustic lass; out of 
whom--as really happens--something 
is to be made. Her frame appears to 
have been somewhat expanded by 
her labours in the service of Ceres 
and Pomona.: had they bee: confined 
merely to culling violets, forget-me- 
nots, and other favourite tlowers of 
enamoured and romantic daisels, the 
mould of her form would doubtless 
have been more delicate. She seems 
pretty well advanced in her teens ; 
but there is a certain angu/arity vi- 
sible about her person, whic): is clear. 
ly attributable to the favourite style 
of her village mantua-maker. Not 
the slightest deception, however, is 
either implied or conveyed by her 
dress ; it is as rustically simple as 
her whole figure; without any un- 
natural elevations, depressions, or 
projections. Hat, stomacher, and 
kerchief, protect what is confided to 
them, faithfully and unostentatiously ; 
and they are as compactly occupied 
as the cells of a bee-hive. In the 
first are no unoccupied stories, in the 
last no empty galleries. Tlie fortifi- 
cations are formed on the Vauban 
plan, with a triple or quadruple ram- 
part, extending downwards to the 
parallel-placed feet; so that, unless 
the cominander of the citadel suffers 
himself to be corrupted, it is in case 
to resist any assault. At her side 
hang a pincushion and pair of scis- 
sors; and upon her right arm a small 
bundle, which has probably been 
given to her, on taking leave, by her 
poor weeping mother. One need not 
open it to see, that it contains retresh- 
ment and employment, for the body 
and the soul too. 

Much of the humble resignation 
apparent in the position of her arm, 
as well as of the bashfulness marked 
in her countenance, is doubtless to 
be placed to the account of the daz- 
aling reflection of the magnificent 
watch, which is worn by the grave 
matron who is here placed en rapport 
with this child of nature. Who her 
Jadyship is, the reader shall be in- 
formed in due time: let her wait 
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while we turn to look for the poor 
father. And there he is !—seated 
upon a faithful dependent of his fa- 
mily, a poor grey horse, a wretched 
pitv-exciting beast,—that, in a!l pro- 
babilitv. has done his utmost, during 
‘ 


he last sixteen years, to carry his un- 
fortunate rider through the wealthy 


rom which, with a wife and ten 

hildren, he receives a clear annual 
mcome of tweaty fir -/ ounds! What 
a lamentable figure the poor 
animal make !—His frequent kneeling 


’ 
aoes 


has quite worn through the skin upon 
his | s, and nature has patched 
up the holes. vot in the most werkman- 
rt) rey } { ° . 
li} nel Phe shape of his neck, 

the attitude of his legs, have the 
mort of suggesting a cow, and a 
| leaving block. Neither can 


vy that the horse gains much in 
diguity (as sometimes happens) from 
re upon his back. The 
tter would cut about as fine a show 
the dignitaries of the church, 
as his iour-footed servant would in 
le. He, too, is old, 
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i prince's stal 

stil, and ialling into decay :—/e also 
S usto have kneeled hi nself bare to 
the bone; and, like his hvimble friend, 
{> } Ow hopeless of meeting with 
vter litter, or better provender, in 
this world! Eis mouth is sharp and 
1) l; and the knuckles of his 
v ¢ hand : such—that the 
s Ol ¢ ii} would by ‘ONE 
» than the bridle which it 
{ : iO} "The good man is 
mi its y ssional kabit.—his 
\ | rot ter These 
st assured] '’t through: the 
( of | boots are therefore 
non ital apy auces : 
{ ve to ward-off mockerv and 
ul are thus, what dec tio? 
( ‘mould both vecus ef tufamen. 
[fh aked-up, bleache d-up, comb- 
i) wig is tru ¥ wortay cf our no- 
ln Germany 1 have no idea 

is! ) nN :" " Ni 
nthe] —cand, if | am contradict- 
ven | ed so tar as to 
t f ao not } . what 
W ot all. We hi iothing 
I . ine 1 PF ration tor a 
‘ Hut those | hay just alluded 
tomay be pronounced to be, in dig- 
nity ond consequence, what the beard 
“ ainonust the ancients. Their 
ape is at I ast V . th an attempt at 
Geseription—though alilicuit, if not 
impossible, it is, to do’ justice in 
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[ Sept. 
description to an ecclesiastical pe- 
ruke in full bloom! All my readers, 
I presume, know how onions flower, 
or rather run to seed :—thev then 
form a kind of florid sphere, which. 
being spitted, as it were, upon the 
hollow stalk, sits high and tirm.— 
imagine this stalk expanded into a 
neck, with just as much of the 
sphere pared away as is necessary to 
admit a face im front, and a hat 
above, and then we shall have, pretty 
exactly, the shape, the colour, and the 
effect of au English clergyman’s wig! 
Whethe: it proceeds irom a disor- 
dered or poetical Imagination, | do 
not know; but I tiave frequently, in 
the twilight of a summer's evening, 
when I could no longer distinctly dis- 
cern their ta] and lanky stalks, mis- 
taken a field of onions run to seed, 
for an assembly of English divines. 
All this, however, 1 am afraid, is an 
impertinent interruptien, for Hogarth 
is here addressing himself to the 
heart, and Heaven forbid that ano- 
ther direction should be given to the 


smallest stroke which is so aimed! 
He addresses himself, I say, most 
fechingly to the hearts of those who 


know whata brushing, and rubbing, 
and combing, it must have cost the 
honest man, before he cculd ‘at ail 
appear with credit, as he might 
think, to his profession—a profession 
to which, nevertheless, it is probable, 
he does more honour in the eyes 03 
his heavenly judge, than even the 
bishop of his diocese. Could this 
death-like figure but ride, in airy 
form, like Leonora’s William, into the 
hall of the episcopal palace, er the 
snug dining-room of the rectory, 
while their inmates were chaunting 
non nobis over a sumptuous board ;— 
or across the path, upon the haggard 
steed, while a right reverend was 
fying along in his coach and tour:— 
pillars of the 
church of England be made to see, 


1 t} yen , 
mage, the mean ©: 
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their own flesh, of their own blood, 
of their own cloth, (I might say oi 
their own wig)—who with, perlaps, 
greater merit, is obliged to return 
thanks FASTING believe ime, it 
would be better for morals, and re- 
ligion too, in the prosperous land ol 
Great Britain ! 

But this is poetry ; therefore, away 
with it—that is, courteous reader, 
away with the poetry—as for the 
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poor curate, and his daughter, we 
must not part from them yet. This, 
the eldest of his children, being now 
qualified by Nature to enter into the 
world, the old man has accompanied 
her to town :—she in the waggon, he 
upon his worn-out beast. Ile had 
his choice of two jolting conveyances, 
and it does not appear that he has 
selected the more commodious one. 
We are afraid he has been apt to 
choose unluckily through life. The 
travellers are just arrived at the Bell 
In. a weil-known house in Wood- 
street: and the old man is read- 
ing the address of a letter of recom- 
mendation io the Right Neverend the 
Bishop of , London ;—a letter 
that cainot fail to hit the mark, if it 
be well urged. He is without his 
spectacles, and is therefore making 
out the superscription painfully, while 
his grey steed profits by the minute, 
thus afforded, to make up for its fast 
upon the road, and is greediiy de- 
vouring some straw, In which cer- 
tain articles of earthenware, here ex- 
posed to sale, have been packed up. 
Flower-pots, pans, and dishes, are 
inclining themselves most ominously, 
at the ieet of the animal; and- we 
already anticipate, that, when the 
reckoning comes to be settled, these 
empty dishes will cost more than the 
full ones would have done, which the 
poor pair declined on the read from 
ecouomical motives—more, too, than 
the entire value of the letter directed 
to the Right Reverend Bishop! But 
we must tear ourselves from this 
scene of simplicity, for we have still 
much to perform. 

Adieu then, man and horse, ye 
untortimate beings! It will be long 
ere we meet again. Still a_ little 
longer endure the rubs and crosses of 
your joint destiny, until Neture’s 
coup de wrace shail terminate all your 
misery! Thou, affectionate parent, 
wilt at least be spared the pang of 
Witnessing the horrors that await thy 
beloved Maria. Alas, it is not yet 
known to thee, that the toilsome jour- 
ney which thou and thy faithful ser- 
vant have made from Yorkshire, was 
but a funeral procession, conducting 
the virtue, and consequently the fe- 
licity, of thy daughter to its grave. 
Thou too honest grey—in whose side 
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I have just discovered a most im- 
portant mark, close by the spur of 
thy master—a spot that has cost the 
artist only a touch of his graver, but 
which has cost thee thy dearest 
blood—believe me, that since this 
discovery, I feel trebly for thy fate! 
It grieveth me, just as we are about 
to separate, to meet with ¢his sign of 
conjunction between thy lord and 
thee. Yet comfort tivself, for the 
equality of your respective destinies 
is greater than thou mayst imagine. 
He has had throughout life a less 
compassionate rider than thou hast 
had ;—it would have cost the artist 
more than ore stroke to have repre- 
sented the sears which this poor vie- 
tim now conceals beneath his copri- 
miserial* 

Thus our heroine, the good, honest- 
hearted, unsuspecting village girl, has 
just got down at the Bell fin, upon 
her arrival in London. This healthy 
country flower is now transplanted 
from its native soil into an immense 
garden, among innumerable species of 
weeds and insects, not known in 
Yorkshire. And unfortunately she is 
directly placed in one of the most 
infamous and pestilential quarters. 
Even before she can take root, a 
reEeTiILE (1 mean her ladyship with 
the splendid watch) taints her with 
poisonous sting, so effectually as to 
prevent her from ever shooting up, at 
least in this temporal existence.— 
Hogarth has brought his country lass 
from Yorkshire—yet why from that 
county? The author and the artist, 
who labour for posterity, do nothing 
without 2 particular meaning. York- 
shire, according to statistical writers, 
furnishes the most beautiful females 
of all the Knelish counties; and a 
waggon, lacen with soine of the poor- 
est, though not precisely the ugliest 
of these creatures, stops weckly at 
the Bell in Weoeod-street. ‘Phis is 
where the scene is laid, and now 
permit me a word or two that I may 
describe it. The inm-yerd is evidently 
situated in a wretehed corner :— 
should there be any dwellings in the 
neighbourhood that possess cecent 
fronts, most assuredly they do not 
turn their most respectable sides 
towards this spot. The house, with 
the gallery, for instance, on the left, 





* Copri-miseria, literally CovER-WRETCHEDNESS—2 most significant name for a 
species of cloak worn in Italy. It is almest unnecessary to add, that tye it 1s not 
used by the clergy. 
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could not well have presented to its 
neighbour any thing more shabby. 
Upon the gallery—which, by the by, 
is partly supported by posts and 
partly attached to poles—are two 
utensils, which are apparently ac- 
customed to take their daily station 
here, for the benefit of sweet air. 
On the rope linen is hanging—at 
least something that has been this 
morning in the suds; but from the 
single specimen, we cannot exactly 
say whether it is intended to be em- 
ployed again in bodily service, or 
whether it is merely in limbo for the 
paper-mill. The wench who is there, 
looking down, is holding a pair of 
dripping stockings over the parapet, 
and she seems to be looking at this 
shower-bath for passengers, with 
hopes of its good success. 

In this miserable hole, in spite of 
all its wretchedness, we discern a 
man of some consequence certainly, 
for he has a servant with a bag-wig 
behind him, and is regarded with a 
look of respectful submission. His 
legs and thighs, to be sure, are a 
little crooked. He is come hither 
merely to await the arrival of the 
wagyon with Yorkshire lasses, and 
to select tor himself the first of the 
market. Besides his satellite in the 
hag-wig, he has for his ally the lady 
with the cu/-de-Puris—tor she evi- 
dently belongs to him. Who can 
these personages be ?P—This is what 
the reader shall now be circumstanti- 
ally informed of. 

The man, who has one foot over 
the threshold of the inn-door, and the 
other still in the house ; his left hand 
resting on his cane, and his right pri- 
vately employed, is the notorious 
Colonel Chartres. Whoever, there- 
fore, knows with what ease Hogarth 
could catch likenesses and figures, 
must be delighted at finding, thus 
preserved, the physiognomy and per- 
son of one of the greatest scoundrels 
that the graver has ever immorta- 
lized. Among the actors in this 
drama, there are two who actually 
died upon the seaffold—yet this being 
is not one of them—not because he 
did not deserve hanging—most as- 
suredly not—but he escaped being 
tied up, because, with those innu- 


merable arts of cheating which con- 
duct to the gallows, and in which he 
was such an adept—he had most 
prudently studied that which enabled 
him to cheat the gallows themselves 
of their just and legal due. And 
never were the gallows more grossly 
defrauded than upon the day when 
this animal died in his bed. — This is 
no new information to those of my 
readers who are acquainted with 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and the ge- 
nerality of the English classic writers 
of that period. Sharper, debauchee, 
knave, and Chartres, are various 
words which mean the same thing. 
Pope has expressed his character 
very briefly, when he says—*‘ Chartres 
and the Devil,’—which sounds very 
much like Chartres and Co. Another 
Chartres of our own time has shown 
himself worthy of being admitted 
into the firm.* 

The most excellent epitaph with 
which thecelebrated Arbuthnot drum- 
med the English Chartres out of the 
world into an infamous immortality, 
is well known. Why do we not 
sometimes read similar ones in our 
churchyards? After reading the la- 
pidary eulogies so common with us, 
I have been frequently embarrassed 
to decide to which side of the grave 
a state of perfection belongs :—Surely 
there canmot be a “ happier and 
a better world” than this, where 
every one who has escaped the gal- 
lows has lived the exemplary worthy 
person described on his tomb-stone ! 
It is said, that a few days aiter 
Chartres’ death, the following moving 
article appeared, in the Kdinburgh 
Paper, among the advertisements 
for the apprehension of thieves, and 
announcement of the merits of quack 
medicines :— 

Yesterday evening, at Stennihill, near 
Edinburgh, 22d May, 1732, at the age 
of 62, our dear husband and father, Col. 
ivras. Chartres of Amstield, after a com- 
plete exhaustion, exchanged his active and 
laborious life for a state of eternal bliss. 
Religion and his country bewail in him a 
brave defender ;—the orphan a generous 
parent ;—the poor an indefatigable bene- 
factor. No one feels more acutely than 
ourselves this heavy stroke, which fills an 
entire province with mourning. Convinced 
how deeply not only our friends, but the 





* The Duke of Orleans, previously Duc de Chartres—nomen ct omen. We should 
also recollect the Regent, who used to call himself a revé; although he died merely a 
rowable, just as his namesake in England died merely pendadle. 
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world in general, participate with us upon 
this loss, we prohibit all further expression 
ef condolence. Signed, 
HELENA CHARTRES, 
N. Cuartres, Countess of 
Weems. 

This man, who was possessed of an 
income of 10,000/. has come into this 
filthy hole, to await the arrival of a 
fresh importation of Yorkshire girls. 
The felow behind him is a certain 
John Gourlay, who was generally his 
aide-de-camp on such expeditions, 
a kind of blood-hound on the scent of 
what his master sought. ‘These wor- 
thies however do not trust entirely to 
their own prowess and generalship in 
their attack upon innocence, but judge 
it expedient to commit the opening of 
the campaign to their valuable ally. 
This is the old gentlewoman with the 
gold watch—a decoy bird, which, 
upon such occasions as the present, 
exchanges its accustomed brothel 
strains for the rural notes of the grove, 
in order to entice some young wiiwary 
creature to relinquish its freedom for 
a London cage. ‘This most notorious 
female, who indeed was not hanged, 
but who died in a manner as disgrace- 
ful and more severe—this well-known 
and odious character of her day, used 
generally to be called JDother Need- 
ham. She kept a disorderly house in 
Park-place ; which, if I am not mis- 
taken, isa back street leading into 
St. James’s, one of the principal of 
London. She prebably obtained the 
appellation of Mother trom her ten- 
derness towards her protegées, whose 
virtue and honour were equally dear 
to her as her own. She too has been 
immortalised by Pope, who calls her 
“the pious Needham.” (Duncied 
{, 323.) To calla bawd and procu- 
ress pious merely in irony, would have 
been too contemptible a joke for such 
a wit as Pope: No! She was iru/y 
pious; and -her piety like that of a 
thousand others, went very accurate- 
ly by clock-work. Every morning 
and evening she performed her ablu- 
tions by prayer, after the most ap- 
proved recipes, and made an entire 
purification each Sunday ; all her re- 
maining time was deyoted to the va- 
rious duties of her profession. My 
readers will perhaps suppose that she 
was a hypocrite; but this supposition 
is still more disparaging to Pope’s 
ability, for what are more common 
than b awds who are hypocrites? No! 
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her praying was not altogether me- 
chanical ; a circumstance that consti- 
tutes the differentia specifica, and that 
renders Pope’s idea worthy of such a 
satirist. It has been expressly re- 
marked of her, that she has frequent- 
ly, with tears, supplicated heaven to 
bless her calling, in order that, at 
leneth released trom such a scanda- 
lous vocation, she might serve it in 
spirit and in truth. Yet heaven re- 
jected her well-intentioned supplica- 
tion. She was taken into custody ; 
put iato the pillory; and at the se- 
cond operation was so terribly hand- 
Jed by the populace—who according 
to the proverb 

Still love the treachery, but the traitor hate, 


that she died before it came to the 
third trial. This was indeed some- 
what worse than being hanged. Such 
as she was, we find her standing here; 
and in sooth she looks somewhat wea- 
ther-beaten. ‘The piaistering on her 
face is semewhat cut of repair, as 
well as that of the inn wall, which 
most significantly serves as the back 
ground to this portrait. But in order 
to prevent, if possible, the escape of 
her rewsining charms, she has piu- 
dently stopped up with patches the 
holes through which they might take 
fiight, and she seems to have been re- 
touching her faded beauties. In or- 
der to bring her heart more immedi- 
ately in contact with that of this young 
creature, she has pulled off her glove— 
since the manual rhetoric which she 
employs for this purpose, does not act 
so cflectually through intervening 
ealf’s skin; and thus the poor bird 
sinks into an infatuated sleep, during 
which it is put into the cage of a sup- 
posed Jady of rank ; but this cage will 
be found to have a back door tor 
Chartres, and she is consequently 
doomed to inevitable destruction.— 
All this is contrived and settled while 
our good old parson is absorbed in 
studying the direction of his letter ; 
so that we must here again place to 
the account of this poor man, the 
fracture of this other brittle ware, 
which not even a bishopric will enable 
him to mend again. So much for the 
effects of aletter of recommendation ! 

And so much too for the more es- 
sential parts of this first scene: now 
proceed we to notice shortly the ac- 
cessories. In the corner, on the right 
hand, stands a spacious trunk, with 
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the letters M. H. upon its lid: it con- 
tains the maiden’s dowry at this her 
union with infamy and _percition. 
With a kind of predestination, that 
nothing in the world can justify, Ho- 
garth , be given to his heroine the 
name of Mary Hackabout, which does 
not express her present character so 
much as her future destiny. This, 
therefore, had better been let alone. 
The English word hack, when applied 
to a female, is one of the most insuit- 
ing that can be used: and if the 
daughter’s name be Hackabout—what 
then is that of her poor innocent fa- 
ther? It is phir N honourable to 
the taste of us Germans, that we do 
not tolerate similar inwendoes on the 
part of an author—at least not with- 
out testifying our displeasure. Woe 
to the writer who, in order to distin- 
guish his heroes, must invent for them 
these sort of titles. No man had ever 
less need to have recourse to such ex- 
pedients than Hogarth. He gives us 
the history of his heroine so plainly, 
that we could not have failed, at its 
conclusion, to acknowledge her to be 
a Hackabout, even had the trunk- 
maker nailed the chaste name of Su- 
sanna herself upon the box-lid. Such 
significant appellations are tolerable 





in Latin, in Greek, or in Hebrew, 
where we are accustomed to regard 
them merely as Christian names:-thus 
the godliness of many a Theophilus 
stands upon the same footing with the 
blessedness of the incarnate Benedic- 
tus Spinoza. 

Close to this trunk lies a poor goose, 
nearly strangled by the label on its 
neck, which runs thus—“< J'o my /o- 


fing cosen in Tems-street in London.” 


Where is this gift to be carried? 
Many are the /ofing cosens in Thames- 
st“ eet,—well disposed to receive geese 
either with or without labels: so that 
the feathered innocent is not likely to 
fall’ into more honest hands than thy- 
self, Maria—and perhaps too thy tra- 
velling companions seated in the wag- 
gon. There is, alas, reason to fear 
that in London will be found “ /ofing 
cosens” for them all. 

There still remains another corded- 
up box with its direction ; we notice 
it merely to observe, that this directi- 
on is quite illegible, and it must there- 
fore, in all probability, remain unde- 
livered, until some honest waggoner, 
who cannot read, or some cunning 
rogue who does not trouble. himself 
about the address, provides for it a 
place of security. 








ON ITALIAN TRAGEDY: 


INTRODUCTORY TO REMARKS ON 


Il, CONTO DI CARMAGNOLA, (THE COUNT OF CARMAGNOLA,) 


A TRAGEDY, BY ALEXANDER MANZONI. 


MILAN, 1820, 


Brrore the time of Alfieri, Italy, 
critically speaking, cannot be said to 
have possessed any tragedies. Her 
bibliographical catalogues, it is true, 
boasted, with great pomp, of more 
than a hundred, but the Italian peo- 
ple never thought of reading them— 
they remained unrepresented by the 
comedians—in short, no one of any 
taste or judgment ever took notice of 
them. They were all of the tedious, 
cold, and insipid class, of which 
the Sofonisba of Tressino, the Anti- 
a of Alamanni, the Rosmunda of 

cellai, the Aristodemo of Dottori, 
are sad specimens. ‘They were con- 
demued to languish in the hands of 
certain dull ts, who sometimes 





cited, but who never read them. 
soda BE hoot tp tleke loepegses 
judge y, 

and full of a silly pride, which they 
called love of country, but whieh in 
reality is but one of the forms: of stu- 
pidity—stoutly denied the poverty of 
Italian literature in. tragic composi-+ 
tion ; and, with ridi¢ boasting; 
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it were, betw 
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course to another subterfuge, in order 
to preserve to Italy her pretended li- 
terary supremacy over all transalpine 
nations. They confounded tragedy, 
with the opera; and boasted of Me- 
tastasio, as if he had been a poet 
calculated to have created envy in the 
soul even of Shakspeare—to say no- 
thing of Corneille and Racine! 

It is not our intention to slight the 
favorite of all the Italian innamorati 
of the last century; the poet who 
caused the hearts of the venerable 
Italian matrons of the [present day 
to languish and palpitate, during 
their youth, when they were under 
the discipline of their duennas. We 
only wish to observe, that, between 
the opera and true tragedy, there is 
a difference so wide, that not to be 
sensible of it indicates total literary 
blindness. Many are the elements, 
of this difference ; but it would be 
paying an ill compliment to the sa- 
gacity of our readers were we to 
enter at full into their enumeration. 
One will suffice for our purpose:—the 
concurrence of various arts produces 
the general effect of the opera; but 
tragedy rests for its success upon 
the ability of the poet. In the opera 
the poetry, if we can be allowed the 
comparison, may be said to resemble 
a member of the Germanic confedera- 
tion, who is obliged to furnish a cer- 
tain contingent of troops, and no 
more: in tragedy, however, poetry 
is a single power, which must act 
viguousy from its own weight, and 
conquer by its own exertions. To 
place, therefore, the writer of operas 
on a level with the tragic poet, is as 
if one should equalize the military 
prowess of the king of Bavaria, and 
of Napoleon. If Metastasio had beeri 
endowed with more imagination than 
he possessed,—if' he had been dis- 
tinguished by a less effeminate and 
an mirid than fell to his 
8 —an intellect more susceptible 
of sublime and varied fancies,—in 
spite of all these gifts he never could 


he con 
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have composed a good tragedy oo 


consider Metastasio as a tragi 

are no friends either to Ae sa 
or to sound criticism, or to good logic. 
Let us then leave to’ him the fame 
of standing the first amongst the 
Italian writers of opera ;—the fame 
also of a truly admirable poet, in 
revealing to Italy the secret of that 
beautiful style most suitable to verses 
designed for the voice. These, and 
no other, are the praises which may 
be fairly challenged for him; these, 
and no other, are the praises which 
are alone given to him, even in Italy, 
by Laps of knowledge. 

e repeat, therefore, without fear 
of being justly blamed for rashness 
or illiberality, that, before the time 
of Alfieri, the Italians possessed no 
tragedies—although many of their 
obscure poets often made miserable 
attempts, and tottered in the path of 
tragedy. Of darkness itself, however, 
it is useless to speak: but we shall 
indicate, in passing, some twilight 
glimmerings which appeared about 
this time. 

Vincenzo Gravina, who, in the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, and a 
little previous, was in Italy the found- 
er of true criticism—Gravina, who 
preached literary doctrines founded 
on reason and on the nature of things,* 
not on the caprices and conceits of 
rhetoricians—and who wrote a book 
on tragedy, which may be even read 
in our days with profit—was also 
the author of five tragedies. Unfor- 
tunately the fact proves, that he was 
rather born to reason u the art 
than to be himself an artist. The 

ans of his tragedies — possibly 

dictated by sound philosophy, but 
their execution convinces, in every 
way, that Gravina was no 
His five t s only lived a short 
time in their fond parent's uisi- 
tions. When he ceased to write of 
them, every one else soon forgot 


tonio Conti, the same who was arbi- 
‘trator in the famous ite between 
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studies of a less austere nature, and 
he likewise aspired to the tragic 
crown. Conti was much more of a 
poet than Gravina: his translations 
of the Rape of the Lock, and of 
Eloise’s Epistle to Abelard, give sus- 
ficient proof of it: they may be said 
to rival the original so happily as al- 
most to make it doubtful to which 
the palm of superiority should be 
awarded. Conti was a man who dis- 
dained the prejudices of the misera- 
ble schools of Italy of his time: he 
knew and respected the literature of 
all the nations of Europe; and, had 
he not been prevented by premature 
death, he would have formed a com- 
parative analysis of the theatres of 
Greece, of England, and of France. 
Such was his intention—but it was 
frustrated. Conti had, as we have 
stated, sufficiently studied the prin- 
ciples of literature: he had formed 
new and original ideas on the nature 
of tragedy, and on the causes of its 
efiects. Unity of action he made 
chiefly to consist in unity of interest, 
concentrating in one single personage. 
He wished to try these principles in 
practice, and he adhered so severely 
to his rule, that he subjected himself 
to the labour of composing two trage- 
dies, the Death of Cesar, and Mar- 
cus Brutus, upon one sole story. 
His reason for dividing them was, 
that Cwsar is the hero of the first, 
and Brutus of the second! But Conti, 
in despite of his poetical powers, 
which were vigorous—in despite of 
the beauties which one meets here 
and there in his tragedies—did not 
succeed in gaining much favor for his 
theery, (which does not seem to have 
been of the soundest kind,) by his 
practice. His tragedies were recciv- 
ed by the public in that lifeless way 
in which a thing which is neither good 
nor bad is always received. . 

But why should we annoy ow 
readers by continuing the narrative 
of the attempts and failures of the Ita- 
lian tragic poets? The Merope of 
Scipione Maffei is the only tragedy 
which stands at all prominent in the 
theatre of Italy at this time; and, 
considering when it was written, it 
deserves a distinguished place in the 
libraries of men of good taste. We 
should say that it is more worthy of 
this honour, for instance, than the 
Cato of Addison. The rest are only fit 
food for worms and pedants. 
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This is not the place to investigate 
and discuss all the diverse causes 
which, conjoined together, prevented, 
for so long a time, the appearance of 
any esteemed tragic poet in a coun- 
try, where epic poetry, lyrical, di- 
dactic, and satirical, had been cul- 
tivated with the greatest success— 
and which had gathered the laurels 
of Europe for its own brow. A few 
words, however, will be necessary, 
in order to rectify a logical error into 
which some learned persons, even in 
Italy, have fallen. It is strange to 
hear people attributing the poverty 
of the Italian tragic theatre solely to 
the great passion of the people for the 
opera—a passion which has been of 
long duration. Their argument is, 
that the opera, drawing to itself all 
the national encourgement, by the 
seductive attractions of pomp and 
harmony, did not leave a sufficient 
audience for the poet, who should en- 
deavour to gain the applause of the 
public by the power of language 
alone. An empty theatre was not 
likely to excite poetical genius. Now, 
it seems to us a very miserable man- 
ner of explaining one phenomenon, 
to give notice of another, without 
making any reference to the first 
cause of cither. If merely adducing 
features of the case could be held 
explaining it, we would find it very 
easy to disprove the above assertion 
by asking, for instance, how, if the 
opera were really then, as it is now, 
the sole delight of the Italians, Gra- 
vina, Conti, Maffei, and so many 0- 
thers, wrote tragedies? Why, when 
the tragedies of Alfieri appeared on 
the stage, the Italians ran in crowds 
to hear them recited? If the opera 
had really been the only pleasure of 
the nation, why did not the people 
all stay away from these last, to 
listen to the thrills of Marchesi and 
the quavers of Banti? Why do they 
still run to the comedies of Goldoni, 
of Gozzi,—and even those of the stu- 
pid Abbate Chiari? 

But, putting an end to these use- 
less questions, we believe we may at 
once trace the poverty of the Italian 
tragedy to high causes,;—to the oo 
ticul and moral cirewmstances ot the 
country previous to the French revo- 
lation. wid hoanot J 

The {talian people divided oe a 
themselves—one part: governed by 
foreigners, another under the com- 
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mand of sleepy and dilatory masters, 
_a third bent under the yoke of su- 
perstition—had no universal public 
spirit, no great capital city to give a 
tone to the public mind. Condemned 
to obey, and that most passively, 
Italy had contracted, during a long 
course of servitude, all that careless- 
ness with which slaves are accus- 
tomed to regard their existence :— 
apathy to every thing which did not 
tend to sensual enjoyment had be- 
come nature in almost every Italian’s 
breast. The words country, national 
independence, liberty, human rights, 
civil virtue, &c. &c.—were become 
for them void of meaning. Moral 
sciences were very little cultivated ; 
for they were displeasing to the go- 
vernors. ‘The human heart was not 
analyzed: for the Italians it was a 
useless study ; as was that of history, 
for they had no hopes to nourish, no 
future events to which to look for- 
ward. Public education was entirely 
in the hands of the monks; whose 
endeavour it was to degrade the hu- 
man race, in order to keep it easily 
under their fingers. All noble pas- 
sions were stifled in the souls of the 
miserable Italians, by the effects of 
such an education. The greater part 
of the public studies were void of 
philosophy, and superficial. Even 
poetry, although cultivated more ge- 
ueraily, was only considered, and 
exercised, as a momentary means of 
escaping from the realities of life—as 
a recreation destitute of moral aim or 
character—a pastime for grown chil- 
dren. Destitute of lofty interests, 
without strong feelings, without high 
sentiments of human dignity,—per- 
mitted only to avail themselves of the 
amatory feelings, to form the interest 
of their poetical. works, how could 
such a country hope to produce a 
true tragic poet? To overcome so 
many difficulties, the birth of a most 
extraordinary genius would have been 
requisite; but of such nature is not 
liberal. They appear but.once, per- 
haps, in four or five centuries ; and 
if the French revolution had not come 
the L aalictanes of Alfieri, he: also, 

spite of his. great tragic powers 
— have: failed to ah ieaneiten 

_ This event roused the moral én 

Ses of all Europe... The Italians,) as 
well as others, were awakened. by 
it; they began to feel the necessity 
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of thought; they felt the necessity 
of enlarging their hitherto confined 
ideas. Alfieri sought improvement 
by travel. He saw the possibility 
of a future political existence for 
Italy. He saw it, it is true, witha 
mind always prejudiced in its admi- 
ration for the antients, without tak- 
ing account of the real wants of -the 
present very different state of civili- 
zation. Nevertheless, he clearly saw 
this political existence demanded by 
reason, and he plunged into the idea 
with noble arduur. He created him- 
self poet of his own future Italy! 
Alfieri’s presages in favour of the 
beautiful peninsula have not, un- 
fortunately, hitherto had accomplish- 
ment. It would scem her destiny to 
be always cruelly betrayed by the 
other nations of Europe. She be- 
came alinost necessarily the victim of 
France ; who, after having called her 
to new life, after having taught her 
new hopes, given her military and 
civil institutions, and almost raised 
her to the rank of a nation,—denied 
her in the end her liberty. In the 
mean time, however, the Italians 
were put in communication with the 
novel aspirations and ideas of the 
growing time—and, as the serpent 
leaves its old skin amongst the thorns, 
so did this people, in the midst of so 
many political vicissitudes, change 
their moral habits. ‘To their antient 
apathy succeeded a private and pub- 
lic activity, directed towards those 
important interests of which they 
were before ignorant. More elevated 
and more lively passions ; more ar- 
dent desires ; greater asperity of me- 
mory ; greater sensibility to sufler- 
ing ; the diffusion of knowledge a- 
mongst the populace ; a sense of the 
necessity of following the progress of 
the human mind, and of becoming 
active members of the great Euro- 
pean family ; a tendency to the study 
of moral science, and of the human 
heart—such are some of the effects 
which the French revolution pro- 
duced amongst the Italian people. 
And these effects may he considered 
as having formed the great founda- 
tion of the celebrity of Alfieri ;—a ce- 
lebrity which will endure for a long 
peviod—even should political events 
continue unfortunate for Italy—much 
time being necessary to cause to re- 
trograde the civilization of a people 
who have once been accustomed to 
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meditate on their condition, and who 
see other nations, around them, ad- 
yancing towards a greater perfection 
of social existence. 

In observing that the political and 
moral circumstances of Italy were 
particularly favourable to Alfieri ; 
that he, in return, by the poetical 
and moral power of his compositions 
was of great benefit to his country ; 
—in styling him a great tragic poet 
—a poet of the first order, and one to 
whom the applause of every liberal 
and cultivated nation is due—we do 
not mean to say, that in his works 
Italian tragedy has run through all 
the stages which lead to perfection, 
or that it has developed all its strength 
according to the mnate capacities of 
the art. Without pausing here to 
make an analysis of Alfieri’s tragic 
system,—which we may, perhaps, do 
on another occasion,—we must beg 
it to be remembered, that his theory 
was fur too limited to leave room to 
tragedy to exhibit all her high and 
mighty powers. Alfieri subjected 
himself servilely to the unities of 
time and place, according to the law 
of the French tragedians, and the 
miserable Italian pedants of the time. 
He reduced the interlocutors to a 
very sinall number in his pieces. He 
removed from his compositions al! 
those accessories which, when well 
connected together, muchencrease the 
sum total of the effect. He renounced 
altogether the idea of preserving cor- 
rectness of time and place in the cus- 
toms and mauners of his characters. 
He made the unity of action to consist 
in the extremest simplicity, a sim- 
plicity, which approached, at least, 
to poverty and nakedness. He con- 
strained himself to represent nothing 
but the very last accidents—the cata- 
strophes of the passions,--never giving 
those interesting and progressive steps 
that lead to the final results. 

The example of this great man, 
however, roused the genius of gener- 
ous emulators ; and inspired other Ita- 
lians to make new efforts in the line of 
tragedy. The illustrious names of Fos- 
colo, of Monti, and others of more 
recent fame, resounded amidst the 
applauses of the theatres, as well as 
from the lips of the much-moved 
reader. But whether the tragic sys- 
tem, established by Alfieri, was really 
more congenial to their views,—or 
whether they did not feel themselves 
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sufficiently courageous to attempt no- 
velty in a country whose government 
monopolizes even simple literary opi- 
nions,—and where the pedants (now 
more cruel, inasmuch as they are 
about to lose entirely the sceptre of 
their tyranny ), denounce to the heads 
of the state, as equal to the crime of 
political rebellion, every literary in. 
novation,—it is certain that, down to 
the present time, none of the esteem- 
ed writers of tragedy have ever at- 
tempted to occupy a more ample or 
liberal sphere than the one occupied 
by Alfieri. Giovanni Pindemonte 
may, perhaps, be cited as an excep- 
tion :—his intentions, however, must 
beconsidered and nothing else: and, 
in mentioning Pindemonte, we speak 
of a poet too near perhaps to mediocri- 
ty to justify our notice of him in this 
place. 

In spite of the danger which in 
Italy is incurred by the honest man 
who proclaims the philosophy of 
truth, some literati of that fine penin- 
sula have loudy declared, of late years, 
the necessity of elevating, by freedom, 
their national tragic theatre to that 
high state of dignity and power to 
which Shakspeare has raised that of 
England, and Schiller and Goethe 
the German stage. The precepts of 
Aristotle, from ancient times cited by 
the short-sighted, as incontrovertible 
laws—tremendous as the words of the 
‘Twelve Tables to the Romans,—have 
been accordingly examined and dis- 
cussed with much critical acumen. 
The literary doctrines of Europe have 
been cited and appealed to. The 
absolute observance of the unity of 
time and place has been demonstra- 
ted to be hurtful to the full exercise 
of the dramatic art. The essence 
of theatrical illusion has been ana- 
lyzed. It has been established in 
what consists the true unity of ac- 
tion,—namely, in the unity of znferest. 
The study of the human heart, the 
study of philosophy applied tothearts, 
has been substituted for the study ot 
the arbitrary and inconclusive rules 
of the rhetoricians. ir fine, poetry 
has been, through the prevalence ot 
liberal principles, reinstated in the 
entire enjoyment of her rights. When 
this was effected, nothing remained 


wanting but a brilliant genius to take 
advan of what been done ; 
and to onstrate to all Italy, not 


by theories only, but by facts, the 
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benefits of the new literary liberty. 
The author of the tragedy, the title 
of which stands at the head of the 
present paper, seems to be destined 
to discharge this grand office. 

Signor Allesandro Manzoni, a poet 
greatly esteemed, in his own country, 
tor several highly beautiful and en- 
tirely original lyrical compositions,* 
has commenced his tragic career with 
the Count of Carmagnola. ‘This tra- 
gedy, which, in our opinion, will ever 
mark a luminous epoch in the literary 
history of Italy—because it happily 
lays the foundation of an improved 
system—could not, with propriety, 
be announced in England, without 
prefacing the notice with a rapid 
sketch of the state of the tragic thea- 
tre of Italy previous to its appear- 
ance. The obviousness of this will, 
no doubt, induce our readers toexcuse 
the length of our exordium. 

The analysis which e are about 
to give of the tragedy of Signor Man-. 
zoni, will justify, we trust, our adimi- 
ration of a poet till now unknown in 
England. But we earnestly desire 
that such of our readers as under- 
stand the Italian language, may not 
rest contented short of procuring the 
original, when they will be grate- 
ful to us, we doubt not, for having 
given them the first intimation of 
so pleasing a work. 

But, before proceeding to the ana- 
lysis of the tragedy in question, it 
will be necessary to furnish a brief 
historical account of the principal 
character, and of the facts of his his- 
tory which have chiefly supplied its 
subject. The count of Carmagnola, 
although a valiant soldier, is not in 
the situation either of a Cid, a Bruce, 
or a Chevalier de Bayard, whose his- 
tories are in the mouths of every one. 
The author himself has thought an 
explanation of this sort necessary ; 
and he has therefore placed a rather 
diffuse aceount of his hero imme- 
diately before his tragedy. 

The Count Francesco di Carmag- 
ola, was the grandson of a peasant. 
Bussone was the family appellation ; 
the place of his birth a hamlet, in 
Piedmont, ‘near the River Po, called 
Carmagnola, from whenée he took 
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the sirname, which has since remaine 
ed to him in history. The year of his 
birth is not known, but the Biogra- 
phia Piemontese of Tenivelli places 
it about the year 1390. 

Whilst Francesco, who was still a 
youth, tended the paternal flocks, 
his noble physiognomy was noticed 
by one of the soldiers of fortune, who, 
in those times, sold their swords to 
the best paymasters. This soldier 
invited Francesco to accompany him 
to the wars. The youth willingly 
followed his inviter, and placed him- 
self, with his companion, under the 
pay of Facino Cane, a celebrated 
captain who served under the Duke 
of Milan, Giovanni Maria Visconti. 

At the ceath of Giovanni Maria 
ed his brother Filippo Maria 

‘isconti, ought to have inherited the 
dukedom. But the city revolted, and 
was usurped by new masters. Car- 
magnola, at the head of the soldiers 
of Facino Cane, then dead, sustained 
Filippo Maria; and, having first 
vanguished the Milanese, placed the 
prince on the Ducal throne. On this 
occasion, Carmagnola was nominated 
general by the Duke, and afterwards 
Count of Castelnuovo. He continued 
the war against the rebels. ‘“* Most 
of the revolted cities,” to use the words 
of a recent and very eminent author, 
Mr. Hallam, “ were tired of their 
new masters, and their inclinations 
conspiring with Carmagnola’s emi- 
nent talents and activity, the house 
of Visconti re-assumed its former as- 
cendency from the Sesia to the Adige.t 
Filippo who, in the year 1412, was 
without power, and trembling in the 
Castle of Pavia, possessed, in the year 
1424, through the valour of Carmag- 
nola, twenty cities. This creator of 
the power of the Duke married a 
lady of the ducal family, named An- 
toinetta Visconti. 

But when Filippo found himself 
secure upon his throne, and satisfied 
in his ambitious views, the duty of 
gratitude rendered the aspect of his 
benefactor odious to him. His cour- 
tiers, jealous of the celebrity of Car- 
magnola, and of the enthusiastic af- 
fection with which he was regarded 
by the soldiers, inflamed constantly 





* Inni Sacri, ana hymns) and some other poems, by Alexander Manzoni. 


+ See Hallam’s View of the State of Europe, during the Middle 


Ages. Mr. H. 


Styles Carmagnola “ one of the greatest Generals of that military age.” . 
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the hatred of Filippo against him. 
Carmagnola was first bauished from 
the court; and then, after sustaining 
many injuries and insults, was neces- 
sitated to fly from the Ducal states. 
Before taking this last measure, he 
sought an opportunity to present him- 


self before Filippo, for the purpose of 


appealing to his old recollections: 
but in vain. He went first into Pied- 
mont, and from thence to Venice, 
where he was reccived with al] the 
honours which his great fame merited, 
and was taken into the service of the 
republic, with 300 lancers.* 

The Florentines, being thenengaged 
in a war against the Duke of Milan, 
solicited the assistance of the Vene- 
tians. The Duke did all in his power 
to induce the latter to remain neutral ; 
and, at the same time, he sought to 
procure the assassination of Carmag- 
nola, through the means of one Gio- 
vanui Liprando: but the plot was 
discovered, and the Venetians, just- 
ly indignant, declared war, t—first 
consulting Carmagnola, who, in Feb. 
1424, was created Captain-general of 
all the troops of the republican terri- 
tory. 

In a few months Carmagnola took 
from Filippo a large portion of ter- 
ritory, together with the city of Bres- 
cia: t but the pope, Martin V, inter- 
fering,—by the end of the same year 
a peace was concluded. 

In the second, war, (1427) Car- 
magnola, after gaining many small 
victories, won the great battle of 
Maclodio, in which he took, accord- 
ing to some histories, five—and, ac- 
cording to others, eight thousand 
prisoners, soldiers of the duke. In 
those times it was the custom of war 
that every general should negotiate 
for the liberty of his own prisoners. 
Carmagnola, a frank and generous 
soldier, would not oppose the general 
rule; he gave perailaatoil to his ge- 
nerals to avail themselves oftheir pri- 
vilege, and he set at liberty himself 
400 prisoners, which he had made. 
This proceeding gave great displea- 
sure to the Venetian commissaries, 
who were in the camp; and they 

caused him to be reproved in conse- 
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quence: but, this first disagreement 
once over, nothing was talked of but 
honours and recompence for the vic- 
tor. In April of the year 1428, ano- 
ther peace was concluded with the 
Duke of the same precarious kind. 

In the year 1431, a third war broke 
out, which had not so prosperous a 
commencement as the two former 
wars: for Carmagnola, deceived by 
a stratagem of his enemies, did not 
arrive in time to succour Nicola Tre- 
visani, the captain of the Venetian 
fleet on the Po; and the latter was 
in consequence discomfited. Other 
disasters followed—particularly one 
at Cremona. The Venetians attribut- 
ed these to treachery, for they now he- 
gan to hate Carmagnola. ‘They pre- 
tended to believe that he had made 
peace secretly with the Duke of Mi- 
lan; and that the compact between 
them was the ruin of the Venetian in- 
terests. Like all great men, he had 
many enemies. The nobility of Ve- 
nice, ever full of suspicions, and who 
had long owed him a grudge, because 
they didnotfind in him a trembling sy- 
cophant, but rather the noble, frank, 
and proud deportment of a man con- 
tented with his own conscience, secrei- 
ly and ferociously determined to undo 
him. They were resolved, according 
to Navagero,§ to rid themselves of Car- 
mag nola, and meditated means to get 
him into their power unarmed. With 
pretended courtesy, they invited him 
to Venice, under pretext of consult- 
ing him upon the peace. He went 
without suspicion, and, during the 
whole journey, he, as well as all his 
suite, was treated with extraordi- 
nary marks of honour by the crafty 
republic. rv gio 

Scarcely arrived in Venice, Car- 
magnola was suddenly arrested in 
the palace of the Doge. He was im- 
prisoned, and examined by a secret 
tribunal ; and, ‘his fate being deter- 
mined beforehand, he was condemned 
to death. On the 5th‘of May, 1482, 
the unfortunate Count was conduct- 
ed, gagged, to the spot between the 
two pillars of\ the Piazzetta, and 
there as beheaded! :! .~. ' 

Thus fell,’a victiny of the perfidi- 
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ous and unstable politics of the Ve- 
netians, one whom fortune had saved 
from the ungrateful persecutions of 
the Duke of Milan. His wife and 
one daughter, or, according to some 
writers, his two sons, were at the 
time in Venice. 

It was not sufficient for the Vene- 
tians to take the life of Carmagnola ; 
they contrived to rob him of his fame 
even to future generations. All their 
writers asserted, without proving, his 
guilt. But what faith can be given 
to persons who write under a tyran- 
nical government, with the intention 
of flattering, and propitiating its 
power? Besides, the only means 
which, for certain, were known to 
have been adopted to convict Car- 
magnola of treachery, were the in- 
famous means of torture, inflicted in 
secret! Not much logical acute- 
ness is requisite to convince, that the 
confessions extorted by the rack prove 
nothing else but the physical torments 
of the sufferer, and the barbarity of 
the tormentors. 

The character of Carmagnola, noted 
for its noble and proud spirit, opposes 
itself to the idea that he could con- 
descend to any reconciliation with 
the vile Filippo; and his prudence 
and knowledge of the world render 
the supposition absurd, that he, after 
having so seriously offended, should 
think of approaching one who was 
known never to pardon an offence. 
The vicissitudes of war have nothing 
in them so extraordinary, that, to ac- 
count for them, it is necessary to 
suppose the treason of the command- 
er, The alacrity with which Car- 
magnola returned to Venice on the 
invitation of the Senate ; the mystery 
preserved by, the nobles of Venice in 
regard to the. criminal proceedings 
against him; the cruel precaution of 
sending the miserable victim gagged 
to the scaffold, in order that he might 
not speak to the people,—are, con- 
vincing proofs, to those who, know 
the nature of the Venetian, govern- 
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ment, of the innocence of the Count 
of Carmagnola. 

The public opinion of the time, it 
is true, was in some measure biassed 
by the bad fa*h of the Venetian wri- 
ters; yet the Count had even then, 
in Italy, some friends. <A chronicler 
of Bologna, and Poggio,* contem- 
poraneous writers, say openly, that 
the accusation of treachery was by 
many thought a pretext, and the con- 
demnation an injustice. 

Jorio, who wrote some little time 
after, says, that the Venetians took 
also from the Count 300,000 ducats, 
and that this sum was, more than 
any thing else, the cause of his 
death.t 

Modern historians, who do not 
blindly adopt the antient traditions, 
have examined the case with liberal 
and philosophical judgment. They 
seem pretty nearly to be of one accord ; 
and are, generally, persuaded of the 
innocence of the Count. Pietro Verri 
alone, in spite of his general discre- 
tion, says, he fell under a just sen- 
tence ;¢ but whoever reads this pas- 
sage in Verri, will clearly find, that 
he broached such an opinion solely in 
consequence of his not having in- 
formed himself exactly of the facts 
upon which his judgment ought to 
have been established. 

The miserable destiny of Carmag- 
nola made a great sensation in all 
Italy ; and the remembrance of it re- 
mained impressed on thousands for a 
long period. It appears, from an 
anecdote recounted by Denina, that, 
on the occasion of the Teves of Cam- 
bray, it was said of the Piedmontese, 
that the time was come when they 
might revenge the horrible murder of 
Carmagnola, their countryman. 

These are the historical tacts which 
we beg our readers to recollect whilst 
they peruse our account of the tra- 
gedy of Manzoni. Some other cir- 
cumstances will be specified in the 
account itself--which we postpone to 
our next number. 
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DRAB BONNETS. 


Verses occasioned by revling in a Morning Paper, that at a Meeting convened in 
London, for some charitable purpose, ‘* among other-Ladies we observed a con- 
siderable number, whose Drab Bonnets bespoke them Members of the Society 


of Friends.” 





Tury may cant of costumes, and of brilliant head-dresses, 
A la Grecque—a la Francoise—or what else they will ; 
They may talk of tiaras, that glitter on tresses 
Enwreath’d by the Graces, and braided with skill: 
Yet to my partial glance, I confess the drab bomet 
Is the loveliest of any,—and most when it bears 
Not only the bright gloss of neatness upon it— 
But, beneath,--the expression Benevolence wears! 
Then let Fashion exult in her vapid vagaries, 
From her fascinations my favourite is free : 
Be Folly’s the head-gear that momently varies, 
But a Bonnet of drab is the sweetest to me. 


Though stately the ostrich-plume, gracefully throwing 
Its feathery flashes of light on the eye ; 

Though tasty and trim the straw-bonnet, when glowing 
With its ribbons so glossy of various dye :— 

Yet still 1 must own, although none may seem duller 
Than a simple drab Bonnet to many a gaze— 

It is, and it will be, the favourite colour, 
Around which my fancy delightedly plays :— 

And it well suits my muse with a garland to wreath it, 
And echo its praises with gratefullest glee,— 

For, knowing the goodness that oft lurks beneath it, 
The Bonnet of drab beats a turban with me. 


Full many a rare gem,—the poet has chaunted,— 
In the depths of the ocean flings round it its sheen ;— 
And many a flowret, its beauties unvaunted, 
Springs to life, sheds its perfume, and withers unseen : 
And well do I know that our sisterhood numbers, 
Array’d in the liv’ry that coxcombs reprove,— 
Forms as fair as e’er rose on a poet’s sweet slumbers, 
And faces as lovely as ever taught love. 
This I know, and have felt ;—and, thus knowing and feeling, 
A recreant minstrel I surely should be, 
If, my heart-felt attachment ignobly concealing, 
The Bonnet of drab past unhonour’d by me! 


eo 

. [ have bask’d in the blaze of both beauty and fashion,— 

i] Have seen these united with gifts rich and rare, 

} And crown’d with a heart that could cherish compassion,— 
th _And by sympathy soften what sorrow must bear. 

Fi Y et acknowledging this,—which I can do sincerely, — 
if For the highest enjoyment this bosom e’er knew, - 


The glance which it treasures most fondly, most dearly, 
fi Beam'd from under a Bonnet of drab-colour’d hue. 
was my pleasure,—my pride !—it is past, and has perish’d, 
Like the track of a ship o’er the dark-heaving sea ; 
But its loveliness lives, its remembrance is cherish’d, 
Aud the Bonnet of drab is still beauteous to me! 


hare 
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A SKETCH OF THE PROGRESS OF VOCAL SCIENCE IN ENGLAND; 


WITH NOTICES OF THE PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS AND COMPOSERS, DURING 
A PERIOD TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


Tue biography of singers has not 
been continued with any thing like 
fullness or knowledge after the death 
of Doctor Burney. Some brief sketches 
in the periodical works, are almost 
all we can boast of, since the time of 
the above eminent person. The work 
called Anecdotes of Music, by Mr. 
Burgh, is a compilation and abridge- 
ment from Burney and Hawkins, with 
a slight—very slight—continuation 
at the end. This continuation con- 
sists of little beyond dates and names: 
there are, however, a few remarks, 
which are generally good so far as 
they go. Our task shall be to en- 
deavour to fill this chasm; and in so 
doing we shall also aim at convey- 
ing some general notion of the state 
of music at the various periods, ac- 
cording as one or other branch of the 
arthas shot out and spread more lux- 
uriantly than the others. Our princi- 
pal business, be it however under- 
stood, lies amongst the vocalists. 

The last work of Dr. Burney, 
wherein any of the greater features of 
musical performance are traced with 
any thing like extent or accuracy, is 
his account of the commemoration of 
Handel at Westminster Abbey ; and 
irom this book we may form an idea 
of the true amount of the musical 
ability of that day—an epoch just 
preceding 1790. Amongst the sin- 
gers at this prodigious assemblage of 
musicians was Rubinelli, who was 
about the last of the class of evirati, 
that appeared m this country. Every 
one who is at all conversant with the 
historians of music, is aware of the 
sublime, the solemn, the pathetic, and 
the delicate effects produced by this 
class of singers. There yet remain 
persons inclined to maintain, that, if 
hwmanity has been benefited by the 
diminution of this race, art has been 
deteriorated. Buta.good deal of al- 
lowance is to be made for 'the raptures 
of youth remembered in age. The 
best portion of fifty years have gone 
over the heads of those now alive who 
still speak with exstacy of Guadagni 
-_ of rrr and of the emo- 
lions rat fo ight singers 
of the Sistine. c se aan 


therefore to suspect, that a little of 
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the exaggeration of youthful passion 
for the art mingles with their praises. 
At the same time, we are prone to 
believe, that the notions of legiti- 
mate expression, inculcated by the 
practice of the old school, are more 
perfect than those of our own time: 
tor it is to be remembered, that, in the 
Pope’s chapel, where the voices were 
assisted by no aceompanying instru- 
ment whatever, the effects have been 
captivating in the very highest de- 
gree. We know that in regard to one 
particular composition, Pa Miserere 
of Allegri) the power of raising the 
emotions, associated with the per- 
formance of the piece, was incommu- 
nicable, except by traditional instruc- 
tion. Yet, were the well known an- 
ecdotes respecting the transmission 
of this piece to the Emperor, held in- 
sufficient to establish our position, we 
have surer ground of judgment in the 
knowledge of the long training and 
the severity of the discipline to which 
these singers were submitted. Eight 
or ten years were the term of their 
study under the best masters ; and no 
singer was held to be competent to 
undertake his department, until he 
had undergone the regular course of 
instruction for at least a period of this 
length. Their practice was addressed 
to the principles of expression. Their 
ambition was to move the affections 
by the simplest and the grandest 
means; by majesty and purity of 
tone, elocution, and ornament. Sur- 
prize was left for after days. 

It would seem (to speak generally) 
that dexterity in producing lighter 
and more sensual efiects of tone, have 
superseded the grander intellectual 

alities of the art—imajesty, tender- 
ness, and pathos. But if such has 
been the change, we must next en- 
quire by what gradations, and by 
what agency, this metamorphosis has 
been wrought? Witches, whose in- 
cantations have been more powerful 
than the chains of'the fierce Khawla, 
or the incantations of the blue eyed 
Maimuna have been at work. 

When Dr. Burney closed his own 
history, (about which said termina- 
tion there are, by the way, many 
manifest marks of a desire to get 
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what had been so long in hand, done 
at last) the recollection of the great 
school, as it was then, and has been 
since esteemed, (that of the Castrati 
and of Herpeof Porpara,and the other 
masters belonging to the early part of 
last century,) though not absolutely 
extinct, was fading fast away. Ma- 
dame Mara had, tor some time, been 
the supreme object of the admiration 
of the musical nations of Europe, 
when, in 1786, she arrived to fix the 
standard of true expression in this 
country. Mr. Norris of Oxford, a 
singer more celebrated for declama- 
tory force than for polished attain- 
ment, was just about to give place to 
the rising grace, finish, rich tone, and 
chaste style of the late Mr. Harrison. 
Bass singing was not at a high pitch. 
Mr. Mathews of Oxford, Mr. Champ- 
ness, and Mr. Renhold were principal- 
ly known as concert singers; but the 
voice of the first wascoarse and reedy ; 
and the manner of the others was 
sound, but heavy and ecclesiastical. 

At this era, the knowledge of music 
was far less extensively diffused 
amongst the English people than it is 
at present. ‘There was a marked line 
of separation between the not very 
numerous body of the supporters and 
frequenters of the Opera, and the high 
concerts,—and the other classes of the 
nation. ‘The concert of ancient music 
was regarded almost as a privileged 
establishment. The catch club gave 
life and being to our most original 
style of composition, but that too was 
limited to a few noblemen and gen- 
tlemen. 

lor some duration of time, from 
the year 1786, when Mara first arriv- 
ed, she fixed, as we have said, the 
standard of expression; and_ the 
King’s excessive partiality for Handel, 
which led him to reject all other mu- 
sic but that great composer's, direct- 
ed her talents particularly towards 
his works. The Abbey performances 
practically illustrated the sublimity 
of his designs, with a dignity and force, 
that neither the most ambitious aspi- 
rations of the author, nor of his most 
ardent followers, durst have antici- 
pated. The whole body of judges 
were then agreed in decreeing the 
loftiest honours, and the most dura- 
ble reputation, to the genius of Han- 
del. All the musicians of the coun- 
try assembled to exalt and perpetuate 
his fame. This was-the point of time, 
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the very moment, when fine expres- 
sion was at its acme; and it is re- 
markable that the same year which 
was marked by the extension of the 
royal patronage to the ancient con- 
certs, introduced to the public both 
Mara and Billington—the last su 
porter, and the first destroyer, of the 
school of legitimate vocal expression. 
The distinguishing characteristic 
of Mara, as a singer, is conveyed in 
that word, embracing such a compli- 
cation of qualities—xzxPression. She 
had a voice neither so powerful, so 
extensive, nor so magnificent as those 
we have since heard from Billington, 
Banti, and Catalani. Perhaps it was 
neither so sweet nor so flexible as 
those of Mrs. Salmon and Miss Corri; 
but her intellect was of so dignified 
a cast, and such was her command 
over the practical parts of her art, 
that, in the universal judgment of her 
hearers, and in despite of her imper- 
fect foreign pronunciation of our lan- 
guage, she always imparted, not only 
the precise passion which the com- 
poser intended—varying every delici- 
ous touch with still happier grace— 
but also exalted every tint and shade 
to the highest. possible degree of 
beauty. Every note she sung went to 
the heart ; and while she roused the 
feelings, she gained the sanction of 
the understanding. Her compass 
was from G to E in altissimo: all the 
notes of her voice were nearly alike in 
quality, and she possessed an exqui- 
site facility in varying tone according 
tosentiment.. She had an equal com- 
mand of style in the church, in the 
orchestra, and in the theatre. Han- 
del’s Messiah afforded scope for the 
display of her sublimity :—Sacchini’s 
San Regina, for her majesty and for 
her execution :—Hope told a flatter ing 
tale, for her tenderness, amatory pas- 
sion, and pathos. ThisJast requisite 
was, however, carried to its ultimate 
depth, by her performance of Han- 
del’s Farewell ye limpid springs,which, 
with the contrasted excitation of the 
last movement, completed the illus- 
tration of her universal and perfect 
power over all the attributes of fine 
expression, in all styles,—save the 
comic, which, we believe, with a just 
sense of the danger such endeavours 
seldom fail to bring with them, she 
most judiciously never attempted. 
Those who witnessed the unfortu- 
nate exhibition that Mara has been 
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lately tempted to make in her decline, 
may be induced to doubt the truth of 
our portrait; and to assign to the 
cause touched upon in the opening of 
this article—viz. the lively impres- 
sion made on the mind by the fresh 
gratifications of early life, a consider- 
able portion of the superiority we 
here award. But we have compared 
opinions with critics of the most ac- 
knowledged judgment, of the most 
veteran experience, and the most un- 
blemished motives; ard the consent 
is universal. All admit that there 
never was such omnipotence in er- 
pression as that of rHe Mara. 

Pacchierotti had returned to the 
continent, and Rubinelli and Mar- 
chesi had now succeeded him—the 
last of their school. Their range was 
confined, and certainly produced no 
nationalimpression. Signora Storace 
first appeared in 1787, as a comic 
singer at the Opera, where Mara was 
still the first serious woman. We 
notice these changes in the order of 
time, but shall postpone our descrip- 
tion of Storace till she assumed that 
station where she became conspicu- 
ous, and in which her performance 
had areal influence upon the national 
taste. 

While Mara thus retained her su- 
premacy, there was a considerable 
body of the public who were delight- 
ed with the sweetness of voice, and 
extraordinary agility, of Billington’s 
theatrical English style. If the one 
was imperial in her attributes, and 
despotic in her dominion over the 
court, the other possessed such grace- 
ful natural endowments, and showed 
such luxuriant wildness in the display 
of her aequirements in art, that she 
became triumphant in the city. Mara 
ruled the greater, Billington’the lesser 
musical public. ‘The latter, as yet, 
was remarkable more for her delicious 
voice than for any other faculty. To 
those who listened only to admire, 
her facility (acquired with infinite la- 
hour) seemed a natural gift:—she had 
not yet reached to that astonishing 
height of invention, precision, rapi- 
dity, force, and explication, which she 
afterwards attained. Thus, however, 
was taste then divided. In 1793, 
Billington quitted England, with the 
avowed intention of retiring altoge- 
ther from the public exercise of the 
protession-—-am intention not then, nor 
ormany years after, to be realized. 
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We must now turn to another de- 
partment of vocal science—the tenor 
singers of this time. Their empire 
was more divided, though their pre- 
tensions were far more unequal than 
those of the female sovereigns. Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Incledon, and Mr. 
Kelly, were the singers of the church, 
the concert, the theatres, and the 
gardens. Of the three, Mr. Harrison 
was far the most able, though not 
probably the most popular. Few 
singers have; indeed, ever appeared, 
who, with powers so limited, ac- 
complished so much. Harrison was 
brought up by a Mr. Burton, who is 
only known as having assisted in the 
chorusses at the Drury Lane orato- 
rios, when conducted by Stanley and 
Linley. Mr. H.’s compass was short, 
and his power far from superior ; but 
such was the purity, the peculiar 
richness, and the brilliancy of his 
tone,—such, above all, was the ela~ 
borate polish of his singing, that, in 
these respects, he certainly exceeded 
any singer of whom tradition has 
left us knowledge, or with whom 
personal observation has afforded us 
acquaintance. He rarely, if ever, 
used a note of falsetto ; and his man- 
ner was so entirely chastened, as to 
expose him to the accusation of cold- 
ness from those who looked for 
strong representations of passion.— 
But the fact really is, that he knew 
the exact extent of his ability; and he 
wisely restrained himself to exertions 
which he was sure would secure to 
him, from the judicious, the praise 
he so well deserved. His ornaments 
were highly elegant, but never su- 
perabundant. He was neither plain 
nor florid. His singing was a cabinet 
picture, perfect in design, and finished 
to the most minute excellence. We 
shall perhaps convey some idea of his 
chosen style, when we say Handel's 
Lord remember David; Boyce’s Softly 
rise ; Sarti’s Odi grand ombra; Dr. 
Pepusch’s Alexis ; Webbe’s Mansion 
of Peace; Horsley’s Gentle Lyre > 
and Atwood’s Soldier's Dream, were 
the most eminently distinguished of 
his songs, and made up the almost 
unvarying routine of his concert list. 
No praise can be too high for him in 
this his sphere: his performance was,. 
in its kind, more exquisite than can 
be described. Owing to the universal 
sweetness, and the equal distribution of 
the beauties of his style and execution, 
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it was so difficult to imitate or to ar- 
rive at his grace, that he had few 
followers ; and all but the memor of 
the name of this, the most finis ed 
example of the English school, is 
now effaced. He died in 1812, at the 
age of fifty-two, when his reputa- 
tion was at its zenith. 

Mr. Incledon was nearly the re- 
verse of Mr. Harrison in every thing 
that respects the natural endowments, 
and the scientific acquirements of a 
singer. He was brought up as a 
chorister in the cathedral of Exeter, 
whence he was, we have understood, 
kidnapped and sent to sea, in order 
to skreen from public justice a young, 
but atrocious offender, the near 
relation of one of the dignitaries, 
against whom Incledon was a prin- 
cipal evidence. Thus, his education 
was interrupted; and his musical 
studies, if not for ever impeded, were 
yet diverted into another and a widely 
different course. The mind of young 
Incledon thus received two sorts of 
impressions, which through life were 
found indelible; and which after- 
wards gave that peculiar turn to his 
performance, that fitted him to affect 
and to vitiate the taste of a nation. At 
the same time, we are not sure that 
popular feelings, intimately connected 
with the growth of national har- 
dihood, and calculated to help. to 
carry a at through such a con- 
test as that which we have recently 
so gloriously terminated, were not 
cherished, fanned, and inflamed in 
the breasts of the multitude, by the 
style of Mr. Incledon’s singing — 
From such small causes spring events 
which direct and govern the destinies 
of mankind—so intimately connected 
are politics and the arts—so closely 
blended indeed are all the actions of 
men. But Incledon’s style of per- 
formance was not the only circum- 
stance of that nature, which, at this 
time, possessed such a tendency. Se- 
veral of the dramatic and the song 
writers of the period, seem to have 
directed their powers in the same 
way. One of them, especially, 
Charles Dibdin, appears to have been 
born to advance this great object. 
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His ballads are so amazingly nume- 
rous as to embrace almost every sub. 
ject; but the force of his mind was 
concentrated upon traits of national 
character and excitements of public 
feeling. Whether his compositions 
sprung from the circumstances of the 
times, or were themselves a cause of 
propagating the sentiments and ac- 
tions they describe—in whichsoever 
way they may be taken—they must 
be considered as of importance in the 
history of the arts, affecting as they 
did these public sentiments and ac- 
tions which constitute the history of 
a people. 
he simplicity of the music of 
Shield was very advantageous to the 
display of Incledon’s powers, and to 
the advancement of his reputation. 
If ever a man was made a singer by 
nature, Incledon was; or at least 
he was as little indebted to science as 
one who occupies the situation he 
held in the theatre and orchestra can 
sihly be—for, be it remembered, it 
is impracticable for any one to be con- 
tinually employed in music, to be ac- 
customed to sing in parts, and to the 
accompaniment of a band, without 
picking up a good share of the ars 
technica of singing. Such a one will 
soon come to be acquainted with the 
ruder elements; he will learn, in a 
good degree, to read notes and to keep 
time ; and he will, moreover, from 
mere collision with abler musicians 
than himself, acquire something of 
the higher branches; something ot 
the elocution, something of the “~ 
sion, and something of the embellish- 
ments of the art—at the same time, 
his want of sound knowledge, will, 
generally, be discoverable in the ap- 
plication of his scraps of learning. | 
Incledon was.confident by disposi- 
tion and by habit. He hada fine tenor 
voice, remarkable, however, for the 
power, rather than the beauty of its 
tone. It wasso ductile, that, though 
produced without .the slightest touch 
of art, its quality, was preserved 
whatever was. its quantity (and he 
could pour out a tremendous .vo- 
lume)* from its very loudest to its 
very softest tones. _ But the peculiar 





* T remember to have entered one of the back seats in one of the upper tiers of boxes 
of Covent Garden Theatre, at the moment when the full Ghortis*of the witches in 


Macbeth were singing We should rejoice, 


and at the season ‘too when Macbeth was 


given. with its “ black spirits and white spirits, blue spitits and ogrey" in fullest 


splendor. I heard the voice of ane man distinctly through the multitude of ichorussers 
18 f esac \ vay 


and allthe band. That voice I found was Incledan’s! 
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charm of his singing lay in his fal- 
setto, which was more powerful, 
sweet, and brilliant than any other 
we ever remember to have heard. 
He had about eight or nine notes of 
this from Dor E; and he used it 
without the slightest attention to that 
assimilation with the natural voice, 
which educated 9 ty esteem to be 
a test and a proof of science and prac- 
tice. He would pass at once to it by 
a break, or by leaping an octave ; and 
his execution, partieularly of orna- 
ments, was forceful and agile. Thus 
endowed, his range was through bal- 
lads, from Black eyed Susan, and the 
Storm—(both of which he gave with 
astonishing energy, and compass:— 
though,musically speaking, in acoarse, 
vulgar, and irregular way, yet with 
such expression as could not fail to 
render them the most popular things 
of the day)—his range, we say, was 
unlimited, through the whole train of 
ballads, from Harry Carey, down to 
Carter, Shield, and Dibdin—and so 
truly were certain pieces his, and 
only his, that with him expired the 
hunting song, and perhaps the sea- 
song, as given in the bold, original, 
manly, emphatic, and simple style of 
genuine English song writing. 
Incledon was not absolutely con- 
fined to the stage department or to 
the gardens. He sung occasionally 
at provincial meetings ; but his suc- 
cess was impeded by his want of 
education, and by the essential vul- 
garity of his manner. In an oratorio 
he was out of his place; nor, perhaps, 
did he exactly find it, until he as- 
sumed something like the profession 
of the ancient minstrel, and visited 
the great towns, giving a miscella- 
neous entertainment at each, where- 
in he displayed his various powers to 
the greatest perfection, under the 
well chosen title of “ the wandering 


Old Drury had her 
Michael Kelly—and, a champion of 


strength, her Ste- 
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when, perhaps, all other records of his 
existence will have perished. Unlike 
Incledon, Kelly (though he had little 
enough in all conscience) had more of 
knowledge, and more of taste, than of 
natural endowment. ‘ His voice,” 
said Dr. Arnold, “ is like the tearing 
of brown paper ;” and, indeed, it was 
but a cracked instrument, in spite of 
the appellation of * the Irish Nightin- 
gale,” which (neither in derision, nor 
as intimating a bull,) was given to 
him, when he attracted so much ap- 
plause by the duet of O thou wert 
born to please me, sung with his beau- 
tiful paramour, Mrs. Crouch, in Co- 
mus. Kelly simply appeared in the 
stream of vocalists. He rose to the 
surface for a short space, and dis- 
appeared. As a singer he neither 
lessened nor enlarged the stock of na- 
tional science: he acted merely as 
the demonstrator of Storace’s dissec- 
tions and preparations. The acces- 
sion of Anna Storace, the sister of 
Stephen, to the English stage, was 
a matter of more importance. She 
had received early instruction in Ita- 
ly ; had a masculine understanding, 
and was well trained to advance the 
grand objects of her brother's learn- 
ing and taste, in the transference of 
the spirit of the Italian opera, and 
particularly of the comic opera, to 
the English boards. She had power= 
ful discrimination, an extensive «and 
a sound voice, with the science of a 
master; but every thing she did, how= 
ever strong and forceful, was want- 
ing in sweetness, delicacy, and refine= 
ment. Her picturings were compre- 
hensive and bold, but they lacked 
grace. Yet she was captivating as 
an actress, and possessed executions 
as a singer; nor was it possible, at 
that time especially, to have found a 
woman so effective in the various 
tasks allotted to her,—from the Mar- 
garita, of No Song no Supper, and the 
Lilla, of the Siege of Belgrade ; the 
Adela, of the Haunted Tower, through 
the Caroline, of the Prize, up to the 
Gipsey,in Mahmoud. These, and many 
more of the characters which she so 
admirably sustained, had in them 
wide differences, and no small diffi- 
culties in musical execution. They 
united playfulness, archness, pathos, 
and agility; and they required @ 
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Wha) ee been made to feel “the various turns verpool, who was brought to London 
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nigel of chance below ;’—we have wept about this time, to assist in support- 


iug an opposition oratorio, had a 
magnificent voice ; but his figure was 
uncouth, and he was so much over- 


with, and we have laughed with, and 
almost loved her: and we sigh when 
we remember that her fate had sunk 
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zt last so low, as to compel us to 
‘ity and to sorrow for her,* who so 
often gilded our gayest hours. 

At this period there was no bass 
singer in the concerts and the ora- 
torios of the country, who had taken 
any very strong hold of the public re- 
gard. This branch of the art had 
been treated in an entirely opposite 
manner to that in which it has been 
since developed. 
this time were principally from the 
works of Hanel, who, writing for 
genuine basses,—that is to sav, for 
voices of great depth, weight, and 
volume,—employed a style esseutial- 
ly different from that which has since 
elevated the reputation of certain 
singers--enlarged the sphere, and even 
changed what appears to have been 
the most natural manner of composing 
for that sort of voice. 
Handel, as exemplified in this species 
of music, is sublime and stately—it 
is also, on some occasions, smooth, 
and even pathetic ; but yet the whole 
structure must be regarded as me- 
chanical and heavy :—hence the sing- 
ers of that school naturally became 
solemn and scientific,—by which lat- 


ter term was implied a knowledge of 


the technical severities, which were 
sturdily adhered to. If they affected 
the hearer at all, it was by the mere 
force of a vast body of toue, which 
rolled like thunder through the vault- 
ed aisles of the churches, and the high 
roofs of the concert rooms, wherein 
they sung. Mr. Champness, Mr. Ren- 
hold, and the elder Mr. Sale, were 
of this description ; and were what is 
generally called sound, good singers. 
‘Tasca, who sung at the Abbey, and 
Morelli, who was legitimately a Buffs 
Curivcato, had great voices: but the 
former, thouch able to execute, was 
rough and heavy. Meredith of Li- 


The selections of 


The style of 


come by lis fears ofa metropolitan au- 
dience, that he was wholly unequal to 
display the really fine talents he was 
known to possess. 

The stage had long had Charles 
Bannister, who, to a very fine natu- 
ral bass voice, could add an exceed- 
iugly brilliant and beautiful falsetto.+ 
Ilis manner was rough, but full of 
animation and force, and he was ex- 
tremely popular. 

lo his stock of such ballads as Ad- 
miral Benbow, and such accompanied 
songs as Stand to your gurs my hearts 
of oak, Shield had made additions; 
and hed enlarged the range of this 
style, and lightened its character, by 
his very brilliant and successful airs, 
As burns the charger, The Wolf, and 
many other similar compositions in 
his various operas. Storace, too, had 
made the English acquainted with a 
lighter, more flowing, more graceful, 
and even a more pathetic manner ot 
writing for a bass, in the songs al- 
lotted to Sedgwick in his pieces. 
This man (Sedgwick) had a most ex- 
traordinary voice, whether regarded 
as to quality, compass, or power. 
His low F was full, round, and fine ; 
and he could rise through the com- 
pass of two octaves and two notes, to 
A, the common extent of tenor voices 
upwards, with equal richness and 
brilliancy. His manner was vulgai 
and slovenly ; yet such was the fasci- 
nation of his mere tone, that scarcely 
any of Storace’s songs acquired more 
universal celebrity than The sapling 
cals, and There the silvered waters 
roam, in the Haunted Tower and the 
Pirates, both of which were sung by 
Sedgwick. 

But the hour was at hand, when 2 
total change was about to be witness- 
ed with respect to bass singing. Our 
present sketch can scarcely take in 





— ‘ = 2" ba ba _ - . . . . . ° 
" Storace, it is well knewn, formed a connexion with a public singer of the highest 
efuimcnice, to who ll she bore a son : and who. atter supporting the fiction that she was 


his wife, which he had passed upon the worl 


d for more than twenty years, had the cruelty 


to abandon a woman, whose conduct towards htm had been most exemplary. Although 
warmly supported by her friends and acquaintance after this desertion, the blow was 
struck ; and poor Storace survived the burden of her shame, and the heaviness of her 


misfortune, but a few months. 


t He played Signor Arionelli in the farce of the Son in Law, entirely in a falsetto ; 
and his WPudter partied from the Sea, was considered to be a good imitation of 7'cnducci 
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the history of this improvement ; for, 
as we shall include no more than the 
period between 1786 and 1792, neither 
the works of Haydn and Mozart (par- 
ticularly the Creation,) nor of Dr. Call- 
cott had become generally known in 
England within our limits as to time: 
—nor had Mr. Bartleman more than 
just begun to illustrate these admir- 
able, delightful, and original speci- 
mens of a new manner of writing, 
which was to substitute elegance, 
lightness, and finish, for magnificence, 
solemnity, and weight, in the vocal 
expression of basses. 

With respect to counter-tenor sing- 
ing, little, perhaps, is to be noted 
during this short interval ; except the 
last symptoms of decline, which pre- 
ceded the extinction of that particu- 
lar class of singers, who, for so long 
a period, were regarded as the sole 
depositaries of high science. Rubi- 
nelli and Marchesi were followed by 
one, and only one other, Rosselli,— 
who came to England about the con- 
clusion of our period. Mr. Gore * 
Mr. Goss (lately deceased), and Mr. 
W. Knyvett, have sustained, with 
an almost equal reputation, this de- 
partment. They all used the falsetto. 
Of the three, the voice of the first 
was the finest, and the manner of the 
latter two was the most graceful and 
finished. 

There is yet another genus of vocal 
art, which, though not peculiar to 
England, nor invented by her, has 
beea cultivated by her with such as- 
siduous care, and such eminent suc- 
cess, as to give her the strongest title 
she can, perhaps, boast, to originality 
of design, and perfection of execu- 
tion and performance in music :—we 
mean Glee singing. Itis well known 
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that, in 1762, Lord Sandwich and 
other noblemen, established a socie- 
ty, and instituted prizes for compo- 
sitions of this nature. In the first 
years of the club, the names of Doc- 
tor William Hayes, Dr. Arne, Barl- 
don, Dr. Cooke, and Webbe, appear 
in the list of competitors for the 
honours bestowed by this society: 
Stafford Smith, Atterbury, Lord Morn- 
ington, the Paxtons aud Danby were 
their immediate successors ; and the 
art of glee writing was very exten- 
sively ramified and diffused by their 
high example. But the meridian of 
the glory of this beautiful concentra- 
tion of the powers of harmony was 
not yet come. About 1785, Dr. Call- 
cott, who has increased the collec- 
tion more largely, and with more ex- 
cellence, than any other writer of 
glees, Mr. Webbe himself scarcely 
excepted, first appeared in this roll 
of eminence. In 1787, the regular 
Glee Club was established ; and we 
find amongst the professors who were 
its earliest promoters the names of 
Ilindle, Harrison, and Bartleman. 
We have thus endeavoured to track 
the footsteps, and to mark the pro- 
gress of vocal art; to characterize 
the most distinguished professors who 
have assisted in forming the public 
taste ;—and to describe the fluctua- 
tious in popular feeling, as regarding 
this branch of art. Here, then, we 
shall quit our subject for the present; 
and when we again resume it, we 
may hope that the important changes 
which style has undergone; the nearer 
approach to our own times ; and the 
names of singers more numerous, and 
better known,—will give increased 
interest to our discussion of princi- 
ples, and description of performances. 








MR. WEATHERCOCR’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
INTENDED FOR THE PUBLIC EYE. 


George's Coffve House, Tuesday, 6th August, 1820. 


Dear, respected, and respectable Editor! 
Jam quite ashamed of myself— 
almost afraid to look you in the face, 
even through a sheet of paper. How- 
ever, though I have not lately given 


you any of the valuable exhalations 
from my own sense-box, yet my ex- 
ertions to procure crack-contributors 
have been nearly as zealously unre- 
mitting as your own. What do you 





* Mr. Gore is still alive. He is the vice-president of the Glee Club; and as a man 


is much respected, 
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think of “ the Merry-conceited Brick- 
laver,” by the by ?—He is a capital 
belles lettres scholar, although a mem- 
ber of the Roxburghe-club. Make 
him tip you an article on the old Ita- 
lian romaucers and poets,—or the lays 
of the Provencal Troubadours and 
Diseurs : or, if you desiderate an ele- 
vant version of - La Puacelle quiabevra 


le Polain,’—or an erudite disquisi- 
tion oa the formation of the “ Langue 
Romanse vulgaire,’—he is your man. 


Talking of articles, mv learned friend 


Dr. Tobias Ruddicombe, M. D. is, at 
my carnest entreaty, casting a tre- 
nen lows plece ot ordnance, — (L)l 
vighty-cight pounder ! which he pro- 
poseth to fire off in your next. It 
is an account of an ancient, newly 
discovered, illuminated manuscript, 
which has to name “ Jerugatem the 
Ginanacan of the Giant Mibion 1!!!” 
It contains a good deal anent one 
* Los,” who, it appears, is now, and 
hath boon, from the creation, the sole 
wut fourtold dominator of the cele- 
brated city of Goleonoorza ! The doc- 
tor assures me that the redemption of 
mankind hangs on the universal dif- 
fusion of the doctrines broached in 
this M.S.—But, however, that is’nt 
the subject of this serinium, scroll, or 
scrawl, or whatever you may call it. 
You see L date from George’s—but 
[ cant pay my respects to you, pa- 
drone mio! because we, that is Ned 
L**** and [—(I’m staying with 
Ned—we toddled up to town this 
morning from Hampton-Court in his 
yellow concern, with the three roans, 
and the pye-bald,) are going back 
again to night—Well! I’ve had-a 
look over the fine arts of this country, 
—meaning the new embellished pub- 
licutions—and have sent you the ti- 
tles of three or four which merit at- 
tention. 

lL. Chantry’s Peale Scenery, 4to. Parts 
Il. and d1—Vhe plates ave lightly 
and rather prettily etched (engraved 
they call it) by the Cooks tvith the 
eXception of one poor view of Had- 
don Hall, by Greig, and the cross in 
Bakewell Chureh yard, by I.le Keux) 
but they have no repose, or breadth— 
alfis wiry and frittered. Chantry, as 
might be expected from one whose 
branch of art solely regards form, has 
not the slightest notion of massing 
his lights, and supporting them as in 


nature with broad shadows—all the 
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praise we can give them therefore, 
is, that they are very well for a 
sculptor—one of the best is “ a rustic 
bridge in Monsal dale,” by George 
Cook—— 

2. The Southern Coast, No. X. Ato. 
engraved hy the Cools. The three 
large views are after Turnex, the 
only man of real genius in landscape 
now existing! 'That’s praise enough 
for them. Iam very glad that this 
beautiful work has got into the hands 
of Messrs. Rodwell and Martin, as it 
will experience less of that lazy de- 
lay which has hitherto characterized 
all its livraisons :—though the non- 
progressive position maintained by 
The Provincial Antiquities of Scotland, 
after all Our encouragement, is rather 
a case in point against my hopes. 
These same liberal publishers are 
getting out a number of highly inte- 
resting topographical books, viz. 
Dodwell’s Greece, with coloured ulus- 
trations in folio—Major Cockburn’s 
Views of Mount Cenis and the Simplon, 
two distinct works drawn on stone by 
Hulmandel and Harding—I would 
advise you to buy them, as I have 
done. 

Capt. Battye’s Paris, 4to. and 8vo. 
though worse drawn and worse en- 
graved than Nash’s, (being brought 
into light by the Weathean-factory) is 
nevertheless, 1 am afraid, a prettier 
book. Why this is 1 cannot tell—but 
so itis. ‘the view of Paris from the 
tomb of Pére la Chaise, in Nash’s, by 
Middiman and John Pye, is very ex- 
quisite:—Don’t you think so? Hake- 
will’s Zéaly improves every number. 
Turner’s Turin from the Superga is 
magnificent! and “ Nemi, navelld 
in the spreading woods,” by Middi- 
man, after the last mentioned pain- 
ter, is enchantingly soothing. It is 
perfectly Virgilian.—Stothard’s J//us- 
trations of Tales of my Landlord, six 
plates, Svo, engraved by J. Heath, are 
pretty simple compositions, full ot 
nature in the invention, and full of 
manner in the execution. Added to 
which, he has completely failed in 
giving a tangible shape to the mental 
pictures of the poet. Madge Wild- 
tire, dragging along Jeannie Deans, Is 
a portentous misconception. The man 
who, ere while, for tasteful composi- 
tion, unaffected grace, and power of 
telling a story, ranked second to none 
but Raffiielle, is now, woe the while! 
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<yunk into a besotted imitation of Ru- 
bens,* and Watteau. Rouse thyself 
Stothard! thou good old man! and 
assert thy former fame !—There are 
some copies advertised from the fa- 
mous outlines to Goethe’s Faust by 
Retsch—(of which, if you want any, 
now is your time. Bohté has a 100 
just come from the Custom House, 
60 of which are bespoke )—How is it 
that Mr. Moses, the etcher, takes it 
into his head, in engraving from 
antique pictures and vazes, to fancy 
that he improves the originals, by 
substituting for their wonderfully 
harmonious, though apparently care- 
less lines, his own stiff-drawing ? Let 
him look at Millengen’s faithful valua- 
ble hook (Vases Grecs Rome) be 
humble and amend—As to these co- 
pies, they affectedly alter the pecu- 
liar fashion of Faust’s ‘ unmention- 
ables ;”’ and, at the same time, in the 
witch-feast, on the Harz mountains, 
bring many things, “ nice but vi- 
cious,” into light, which were proper- 
ly left in mystic dimness by the Ger- 
man artist. Do you know Tur- 
ners “ Liber Studiorum. ob. fol.” en- 
graved by that excellent mezzotinto 
scraper Reynolds? If you do, why 
have you not made it popular by a 
notice from your own hand? If you 
don't—lose no time ; but, on my au- 
thority, (you can’t have a_ better) 
set to your lips the sounding alchemy, 
and proclaim its worth to the four 
winds of heaven. You may give a 
flourish also for William Daniell’s 
chaste and beautiful aquatints in his 
Coasting Tour—the third Vol. con- 
taining views in “the Isles,” possesses 
extreme interest and merit combined. 
hey tell me that Stothard has made 
some fresh designs from that ever- 
charming book Robinson Crusoe. I 
have nothing more in the way of'news, 
except that I have picked up a fine 
copy of Bocchius’s Emblems (you ken 
the charming things, by Bonasone)— 
first edition ; Bologna, 1555,—capital 
condition, in blue French morocco, 
by De Rome—for whom 1 still retain 
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some small inkling of affection in 
spite of the anathemas of the Rey. 
T. F. Dibden:—also a new horse 
(Barbary sire and Arabian dam, ) with 
whose education I occupy nearly all 
my mornings; though 1 have consi- 
derable doubts whether I shall push 
it beyond the military manege. How- 
ever, 1 wish you would return my 

Duke of Newcastle. 
Dutifully yours, dear Editor, 

Bevil Seymour— 
’Pshaw! I mean, 

Janus WEATHERCOCK. 
P.S—There was a_ benefit for 
Harmer at the Fives Court this morn- 
ing, but I could’nt attend. I’ve just 
this moment received an express from 
a friend, which says—‘‘ I went to 
the Fives Court in the expectation of 
a prime treat; but it was most 
wretchedly attended by /ads of the 


fancy, knowing swells, &c. and the 


pugilistic nohbs were fewer in number 
than I ever remember to have seen 
before. ‘To make the matter worse, 
they had a row, inter se; and ‘Tom 
Belcher was the only man amongst 
them who would sef-to. His bout 
with Harmer was the best out of 
seven. ‘The others were a mere dis- 
play of the roughest ruffianism. Alto- 
gether it was a complete do.” 

Addition.—The Editor of the late 
edition of Chapman’s Hymns of Ho- 
mer has omitted, in his preface, one 
circumstance in their favour—viz., 
that they are in general prodigiously 
close versions. The opening of the 
hymn to Pan, is nearly word for 
word with the original. ‘The com- 

ound ‘ amorous of noise,” as ap- 
plied to the hairy God, Englishes 
gidéxpclov Very poetically: likewise the 
description of Neptune’s preparation 
for battle, in the 13 Lliad, beginning 
Avlixa 3 6& Gpeog xarebjoaro womarbevlog, 
&c. down to yahnecs abu is both exact 
and splendid, but the fine idea of 
Ege shaking “ with his dread entrie,” 
is Chapman’s own entirely: Pope is 
full of sound and fury, and means no- 
thing. 





* On whose real colour he is no more capable of laying hold, than on the grandeur of 
Michael Angelo, 
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Sonnet to Barry Cornwall, §¢. 





SONNET 


To the Author of Poems published under the name of Barry Cornwall. 


Ler hate, or grosser heats, their foulness mask 

In riddling Junius, or in [—e's name : 

Let things eschew the light, deserving blame: 

No cause hast thou to blush for thy sweet task, 

Marcian Colonna is a dainty book; 

And thy Sicilian Tale may boldly pass ;— — 

Thy Dream ‘bove all, in which, as in a glass, 

= the great world’s antique glories we may look. 
No longer then, as “lowly substitute, 

Factor, or Procror, for another’s gains,” 

Suffer the admiring world to be deceived ; 

Lest thou thyself, by self of fame bereaved, 

Lament too late the lost prize of thy pains, 

And heavenly tunes, piped through an alien flute. 

* ees 


TO R.S. KNOWLES, ESQ. 
ON HIS TRAGEDY OF VIRGINIUS. 


Twetve years ago I knew you, Kwnowtes, and then 
Esteemed you a perfect specimen 

Of those fine spirits warm-soul’d Ireland sends, 

To teach us colder English how a friend’s 

Quick pulse should beat. 1 knew you brave, and plain, 
Strong-sensed, rough-witted, above fear or gain ; 

But nothing further had the gift to ‘spy. 

Sudden you re-appear. With wonder I 

Hear my old friend (turn’d Suaksreare!) read a scene, 
Only to hiv inferior in the clean 

Passes of pathos: with such fence-like art,— 

ire we can see the steel, ’tis in our heart. 

Almost without the aid, language affords, 

Your piece seems wrought. That huffing medium, wo rds, 
(Which in the modern Taumburlaines quite sway 

Our shamed souls from their bias) in your play 

We scarce attend to. Hastier passion draws 

Mur tears on credit; and we find the cause 

Some two hours after, spelling o’er again 

Those strange few words at ease, that wrought the pain. 
Proceed, old friend ; and, as the year returns, 

Still snatch some new old story from the urns 

Of long-dead virtue. We, that knew before 

Your worth, may admire, we cannot love you, more. 


June, 1820. C. Lams. 
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A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO, IN MAY 1820. 


In the cool of a delightful evening 
1 went from Pesaro to Rimini. The 
road lay through a country which 
pleased the more, because, to the lux- 
uriance of Italian beauty, it united 
several features which called England 
back to the traveller’s recollection. 
Indeed, the numerous enclosures and 
pasture grounds that present them- 
selves to the eye, and the hedges that 
bounded the road on either hand, could 
almost have persuaded me to believe 
myself at home, had not the vines, 
passing in festoons from tree to tree, 
dispelled the illusion. As I approach- 
ed Rimini, I remarked on the left a 
mountain, which, veiled in the dim- 
ness of twilight, made a striking fi- 
gure in the landscape. I was told it 
was San Marino. The sight of it 
excited a desire to visit it: for it was 
difficult to behold, otherwise than 
with interest, a spot, where a petty 
republic, strong in its weakness, had 
existed during thirteen centuries, and 
seen the mightiest empires flourish 
and decay. 

Upon making inquiries, I learned, 
that there was no road to San Marino, 
except that which led from Rimini, 
and that the distance wasabout twelve 
miles. At Rimini, therefore, I ap- 
plied to the innkeeper to furnish me 
with the means of conveyance. He 
fixed his price at twelve dollars, (near- 
lv 3/,) and to my remonstrance against 
the exhorbitance of the demand, re- 
plied, that the ascent was tedious, 
and that no traveller paid less. I an- 
swered, that every traveller, rather 
than be so cheated, ought to go on 
foot. Mine host, however, assured 
me, that the journey was much too 
fatiguing to be performed in that way. 

Determined to resist such evident 
extortion, I set out in spite of this as- 
surance early the following morning. 
I first passed through a richly culti- 
rated level country, which swells in- 
to rising grounds on the right. The 
mountain was not visible ; nor was it 
till after a walk of three quarters of 
an hour, that, on turning round a 
hill, it came full upon the eye. It 
seemed to rise gradually from. the 
plain, till it reached about seven- 
eights of its total elevation, and then 
to termate in perpendicular rocks. 
About four miles from Rimini, the 
character of the country changes. 





You begin to ascend, but the ascent 
is far from rapid, and is interrupted 
by several vallies. The hedges which 
‘adorned the first part of the way are 
now left behind ; there are few trees 
to vary the prospect, or to defend 
from the scorching heat ; the verdure 
has a scanty, impoverished aspect ; 
and the streams, which flow in the 
bottoms of the vallies,seem lost in the 
desolate plains of sand and pebbles, 
which form their beds. One of these 
torrents you cross by a handsome 
stone bridge, about seven miles from 
Rimini, and at this point you pass 
from the territories of the Pope into 
those of the republic. In the next 
mile there is not much ascent, but 
the last four miles are constant climb- 
ing. You first arrive at a village 
called Seravalle. It is furnished with 
a school. Passing it, you reach the 
borgo of San Marino. Hitherto the 
sides ofthe mountain have been cover- 
ed with cultivation; but here culti- 
vation ceases; for the borgo is situ- 
ated immediately at the foot of that 
abrupt rocky summit, which crowns 
the mountain. The road from this 
point to the town, which is perched 
above, is so steep, that the transport 
of commodities thither would be at- 
tended with great difficulty. Ac- 
cordingly, the borgo is the principal 
seat of the commerce of San Marino. 
During the summer, three fairs are 
held in its vicinity, of which the in- 
habitants talk little less pompously 
than the people of Leipsick and Frank- 
fort of theirs. You enter the borge 
by an arched-way, which leads you 
into an irregular sort of piazza, par- 
tially ornamented with arcades. This 
seems to be the principal place of 
resort. It contains three or four 
shops. 

From the borgo a very narrow and 
steep road, winding along the side of 
a precipice, conducts to the town it- 
self. This capital consists principal- 
ly of a long tortuous strect, from 
which one or two smaller lanes di- 
verge. The houses are diminutive, 
consisting generally of two stories. 
The whole has a very sombre aspect. 
There are no shops, no marks of ac- 
tivity: scarcely a human being is to 
be seen: all is as still, and, were it 
not that the houses have doors, and 
windows, and roofs, all would be as 
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desolate, as in the disinterred streets 
of Pompeii. 

The only establishments in the 
town are ecclesiastical. They consist 
of a seminary for clerical education, 
some fraternities of monks, and one 
of nuns. At the time of my visit, a 
German lady was a member of the 
holy sisterhood. It seems strange 
that so dreary a spot should be chosen 
for devotion. When the heart is de- 
prived of the solace of society, it 
should seek more earnestly commu- 
nion with nature. 

The churches contain nothing strik- 
ing. In one I was shown the bed of 
the founder of the republic. His 
trade was that of a mason; and he, 
with a brother saint, had hollowed 
out, each for himself, a place of re- 
pose in the solid rock. <A painting 
was also pointed out to me, which 
had been the subject of a long liti- 
gation between two citizens, and was 
dignified with the name of Raphaél. 
It was, in fact, a very wretched 
daubing. 

There is a hall for the meeting of 
the public council, and near it the 
depository of the archives of the state. 
They are not numerous. The man 
who showed them (he called himself 
Il Cicerone della republica,) accused 
Joseph Buonaparte of having stolen a 
letter, which was sent, four or five 
centuries ago, by the government of 
Florence to that of San Marino, to 
put the latter on their guard against 
the machinations of the Malatestas, 
who at that time ruled in Rimini. 
The accusation was not very distinct 
or very intelligible. 

There is no inn to be found in the 
town, but there is a coffee-house, fur- 
nished with card-tables, and witha 
billiard-table too. They have like- 
wise a theatre, which is far from be- 
ing inelegant. Admission into the 
boxes must be paid for ; but the pit 
is open to all the citizens. Plays are 
exhibited, in general, only during the 
fairs, and they have no regular com- 
pany of performers. The town sup- 
plies amateur actors ; but, as republi- 
can virtue does not permit ladies to 
volunteer their services for the stage, 
it is necessary to hire actresses from 
the Papal or Tuscan state. 

On the highest pinnacle of the rock 
stands the castle. Here an immense 
view expands itself to the eye. But 
views from elevated situations are 
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seldom interesting, except when they 
bring within the simultaneous com- 
mand of the eye, much intermixture 
of land and water, or a great variet 
of objects strikingly dissimilar. The 
prospect from San Marino has this 
particular disadvantage, that, except 
on one side, mountains of a barren 
sandy appearance occupy the fore- 
ground. Hence you survey the whole 
territory of the republic. Its circuit 
is rather more than 40 miles. Napo- 
leon offered to make an addition to it; 
but his proffered kindness was wisely 
declined. It had been well for the 
king of Saxony had he imitated the 
moderation of this little state, and de- 
clined Bonaparte’s polite donation. 

The castle is now in a ruinous state, 
but it is still employed as a prison. 
The dungeons in it are truly mansions 
of wretchedness. They consist of 
bare walls, are very dafmp, and for 
the most part utterly dark. One of 
them is an abode as horrible as one 
human being can devise for another. 
In the solid rock, which forms the 
floor of a room, where not a ray of 
light enters, a pit has been excavated 
to the depth of about 18 feet, exactly 
in the form of a well. Into this pit 
the unfortunate criminal is put. The 
security of the castle, as a place of 
confinement, consists chiefly in its 
situation: for, should a prisoner ex- 
tricate himself from his dungeon, he 
is still confined within the precincts 
of perpendicular rocks. Yet, within 
no long time, two culprits contrived 
to escape by descending precipices, 
where, to judge from the eye, the 
mountain goat could not have found 
footing. San Marino affords another 
instance of what the whole history 
of the world proves, that humanity 
and republicanism seldom go hand in 
hand. 

The population of the state, con- 
sisting of between seven and eight 
thousand souls, is employed either in 
agriculture, or in those trades which 
are necessary to the simplest mode 
of life, as that of the mason and car- 
penter. The children are sent nearly 
allto school. The school-masters are 
appointed by the state—but each 
scholar pays a monthly fee. The 
community is distributed into nobles, 
citizens, and inhabitants of the coun- 
try (contadini). I could get no satis- 
factory account of what constituted a 
noble. The people know of no differ- 
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ence between a noble and a vulgar 
citizen, except that the one is called 
a noble and the other not. The go- 
yernment is in the hands of two prin- 
cipi (princes) and a council. rhe 
council is composed of 60 members, 
90 from each of the three orders. The 
man who is once a member, continues 
so for life; and, upon his death, the 
council choose another to supply the 
vacancy. The princes are selected 
by lot from certain number of in- 
dividuals named by the council. They 
continue six months in office, enjoy a 
small stipend, and are each allowed, at 
the public expence, a servant dressed 
in a livery which would not disgrace 
a gay equipage in Hyde Park. 

It is evident that the government 
is a pure oligarchy. The council can 
do every thing: there exists no legal 
check upon their proceedings; and 
the people have no share in the nomi- 
nation of the members. At the time 
of Mr. Addison’s visit to San Marino, 
the government was the same as 
now, with this difference, that the 
council then consisted of forty mem- 
bers ;—in other words, that the oli- 
garchy was more oligarchical than 
now. Yet with what rapture that 
author talks of the freedom which 
prevailed here, and of the crowded 
population, and flourishing industry 
which :reedom had created on this 
barren mountain! The state is now 
more populous than it was at the be- 
ginning of the last century. Yet I 
could see no marks, either of uncom- 
mon industry, or of an unusually 
great population. At any rate, what- 
ever be the blessings of San Marino, 
not one of them can arise from poli- 
tical freedom. So completely indif- 
ferent are the inhabitants to politics, 
and so little do they think or know 
about their constitution, that a very 
intelligent citizen assured me, that 
the two princes were chosen by a 
priest. The worthy man confounded 
the election of the princes with the 
religious ceremonies which accom- 
pany their installation into office. 
Upon inquiring who was the most 
considerable person in the republic, 
an individual was named, who, not 
long before, had been at Rome em- 
ployed in a negotiation. I asked what 
gave him his pre-eminence. The reply 
was, that he hada better head, and 
could discourse better than the rest. 

The two princes have a guard of 
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nearly 30 men, who are employed on 
occasions of ceremony, and to enforce 
the internal police of the state. Incases 
of emergency the government could 
call upon every inhabitant to arm; 
but such an event is not likely to oc- 
cur,—for San Marino is embosomed 
in the Pontifical state, and is too fee- 
ble and too poor either to alarm the 
jealousy, or to excite the avarice of so 
peaceful a neighbour. In fact, it is 
at present very dependent on Rome. 
I observed a written proclamation 
near one of the churches, prohibiting 
any person to plant tobacco. Unable 
to comprehend the policy of such a 
regulation, I inquired into its cause. 
I was informed that there was a sub- 
sisting agreement with the Papal go- 
vernment, by which San Marino was 
to receive annually from the Pope a 
certain quantity of tobacco at a fixed 
price. In 1819, however, the culti- 
vation of tobacco had been prosecuted 
with success by some of the citizens. 
This deprived Rome of a profit, and 
exposed her in a slight degree to con- 
traband in a new quarter. The re- 
sult of her remonstrances was the 
proclamation of whicli I have spoken. 

The manners of the people are ex- 
tremely civil and obliging: their dia- 
lect differs from that of the adjoining 
districts of the Pontifical state. They 
are inquisitive, and are glad to talk 
with a stranger. They speak parti- 
cularly of two visitors whom they 
have had from England. The one is 
Sir John C. Hippisley, who is men- 


tioned as the protector of the English 


catholics. ‘The other is the present 
(Jueen. Indeed that illustrious per- 
sonage, during her residence in Italy, 
seems to have laboured more assidu- 
ously than the generality of travel- 
lers, to see whatever is worthy of 
notice ; for it is scarcely possible to 
visit a spot where she has not been. 
In spite of the kindness of the people, 
I left the republic without regret. It 
can he a tolerable residence to these 
only, whose ‘aims are limited to re~ 
moving daily wants by daily labour. 
To all above the labouring class, life 
must be kept from stagnating, either 
by the interchange of kindly affee- 
tion, or by the dissipations of society, 
or by the prosecution of manly views. 
But the interchange of kindly affec- 
tion is seldom found any where: and 
at San Marino activity can have no 
aim, and social intercourse no variety. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Three months passed in the moun- 
tains East of Rome, during the Year 


1819. By Maria Graham, Author of 


. 


Journal of a Residence in India. Lon- 
don. Longman and Co. 1820. 8vo. 
pp. 305. 

To have one’s pocket picked or 
house robbed, in London, or to be 
brought down by a footpad’s blud- 
geon on a turn-pike road, is not, 
we should imagime, much calcue 
lated, if at all, to furnish subject for 
pleasant recollection, or gratefully 
to excite the animated exercise 
of an enthusiastic contemplative 
fancy. But to be knocked on the 
head, or seized by fellows with high 
pointed hats, in a town or wood of 
Latium, is a calamity of a far more 
exhilarating nature. The sufferer is 
willing to flatter himself that he has 
fallen into the hands of the genuine 
descendants of Cacus: he thinks of 
Ovid and the song of the iron age, 
and surrenders his gold or his life 
without a struggle or even a sigh. 

From our hearts we congratulate 
Mrs. Graham on the imminent peril 
of the Brigands which she appears 
to have incurred in her Appenine ex- 
cursion. With her husband and 
triend, she had the excellent fortune, 
no longer ago than last year, to be 
blockaded and beset by a troop of 
desperate banditti ; and that too, in 
the mountain town of Poli—which 
‘** some antiquarians believe to be the 
ancient Empulium, others the ancient 
Bola,” others, again, “ the Longula 
of Marcus Coriolanus!” The danger 
was by no means an imaginary one. 
She and her companions had scarcely 
lett the chapel of the Madonna near 
Giuadagnola, when a band of the 
Sonino gentry entered it; and, seiz- 
ing two surveyor’s assistants, made 
inquiries whether the English, who 
were at Poli, did not go out into the 
woods to paint—with other inquiries 
of an equally significant description. 
In the mean time they learned that a 
surgeon and an unlucky factor, of 
Castle Madama, had been carried off 
into the mountains to be ransomed or 





murdered, the latter of which alter- 
natives fell to the lot of the factor. 
Furthermore, after escaping from 
Poli, and reaching Tivoli, they found 
they had chosen, as the most secure, 
the very road which led them close to 
the robbers! “ When it was known 
in the town that we had come from 
Poli by the lower road, we were ea- 
gerly congratulated on our safety ; 
for the Brigands had spent the night 
in Hadrian’s villa, and must have 
seen us pass: but, as our muskets 
outnumbered theirs, they did not 
think it worth while to risk a struggle 
for so insignificant a prey.” P. 185. 
Such are indeed things to write a 
book about ;—but had the incidents 
that occurred been of a less stimulat- 
ing cast, Mrs. Graham might very 
sately have ventured on a volume ; for 
the powers of her elegant and well- 
stored mind are admirably adapted 
to do justice to a subject, which we 
could not have seen, without envy, 
fallen into the hands of our “ neigh- 
bour’—had it fallen ito any other 
hands but her’s. Three months passed 
by an accomplished lady in the moun- 
tains east of Rome! They are worth 
three times three years passed by an 
editor, east of Temple-bar! The 
country of the Sabines, the /Equi, 
and the Volsci, is fairy land to the 
imagination ; and it is still romantic 
enough, picturesque enough, hazar- 
dous enough, to continue its ancient 
charm, by a succession of strong and 
ardent interests, from the early days 
of classical fable, even downward to 
the present time. The clouds of an 
Italian storm, seen from a window 
in the Vatican, collecting over the 
blue heaps of these mountains ; the 
first rays of the morning sun lighting 
up their long white lines of towns 
and villages; their deepening grey 
shadow, as the flame of an Italian 
day goes radiantly off behind the 
cupola of Saint Peter’s:—these are 
aspects of local scenery, expressions 
of the mighty countenance of nature 
in that sublime land, which sink into 
the heart of the observer, and mingle 
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their impressions for ever with the 
deepest of its records. We feel, 
however, that we must not pursue 
this vein. Mrs. Graham says, that 
the extreme heat of the weather, in 
June 1819, drove her from Rome ; 
and that accident led her and her 
companions to choose the mountain 
town of Poli, twenty-six miles from 
the capital, and situated between 
Tivoli and Palestrina, for the place 
of her retreat. In the course of the 
journey to this place she notices the 
Camp-Orazio, as it is termed, which, 
she thinks, cannot very clearly be 
traced to the poet—but 


Horace is looked upon by the people, in 
this neighbourhood, as at least as great a 
romancer as Virgil was by half Europe in 
the tenth century ; and when they have no 
other name at hand to give to an ancient 
ruin, it is always, ** Perhaps it may have 
been built by the poet Horace.” Nero, 
indeed, under the name of the Re Negrone 
partakes in these honours; and greatly 
would both the poet and emperor be asto- 
nished at some of the works attributed to 
them. 


The particulars she gives of the 
external appearance, and state of the 
society of Poli are well marked ; and 
afford a lively notion of these recepta- 
cles for human life, where its modes 
are so unlike any thing to which we 
have been accustomed. 


There are three or four public ovens in 
the town, but no shops but those for the 
most ordinary necessaries. A carpenter, a 
blacksmith, a shoe-maker, and a worker 
in leather, for agricultural uses, are all the 
handicraftsmen in Poli. The coarse cloth- 
ing is chiefly made by the women, who, 
with the distaff and spindle, spin their wool 
and flax in the winter, weave it in the 
spring at looms let out at a cheap rate, and 
dye or bleach it before midsummer, when 
first the harvest, and then the vintage, call 
them to harder labour. 


A few days after our arrival at Poli, we 
were present at a little dance given chiefly 
to honour us as strangers. ‘The very pic- 
turesque costume of the peasants appeared 
to great advantage on the occasion; and 
the dance, the Roman Saltarella, so well 
given in Pinelli’s spirited etchings, exhibit- 
ed all the varieties of the bashful, the grace- 
ful, and the grotesque. ‘The tambourine 
was the only instrument used to regulate the 
Steps of the dancers, some of whom danced 
without shoes ; others, with their high heels 
and enormous buckles, exhibited, perhaps, 
more skill but less 

On holidays, these dances, a little drink- 
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ing among the men, who also play a great 
deal at bowls, and a great deal of gossip 
among the women, are the chief amusements 
of the Polese. The young men go out to 
shoot and hunt, but the price of a licence to 
shoot (about six shillings) deters many from 
that profitable pastime. A few of the bet- 
ter sort of women, (and there are eight or 
ten who have left off their country costume 
and adopted the French style of dress) make 
parties into the country and walk together 
in the evening, and sometimes play at 
cards. 

a a * * az = e @ 


Education, imperfect as it is here, dis- 
plays its advantages in the conduct and sen- 
timents of some of the peasants. We met 
with one remarkable instance of its influence 
in a young man who was usually our guide 
in our little expeditions. His powers of 
reasoning were acute, and his observations, 
wherever his religious faith did not inter- 
fere, far above any thing we had expected 
in this rude and remote place. If by chance 
he got near the doubtful grounds of faith, 
he always checked himself, saying, ** These 
subjects are better not touched upon. I do 
not think the worse of you for differing in 
your belief from me; but I believe it would 
be mortal sin in me, unenlightened as Iam, 
to attempt to examine the grounds of my 
own, and thereby expose myself to the pe- 
rils of heresy or discontent.” 


The following anecdote, however, 
offers a less favourable view of the 
people. , 


We were led to make these reflections by 
a shocking scene which took place at Poli, 
on one of the last days of July. We were 
going out to walk about an hour after day- 
break, when we heard a voice rather louder 
and more lamentable than the usual slow 
morning song of the labourers; we looked 
towards the quarter whence it came, and 
perceived some women sitting on the ground, 
occupied about something that we took for 
a heap of linen for bleaching, but, on ap- 
proaching, we distinctly heard the words, 
** Oh my good brother,” and discovered a 
young man just murdered. A single stroke 
of the dagger had penetrated his heart ; he 
had fallen on the spot, and his relations 
were weeping round the corpse. The fa- 
ther sat silent, the image of despair: the 
sisters lamented aloud; and the brothers 
were in pursuit of the murderers, whom 
theyhad seized once, but who were liberated 
by the women, who were going out to 
harvest-work, and passed at the moment ; 
and, as there is no legal authority in Poli 
competent to seize a criminal without first 
having recourse to Palestrina, it was feared 
that if they escaped from the brothers of 
their victim, they would be safe from all 
further pursuit. The poor lad who was 
killed bore an excellent character. He, with 
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one of his brothers, was keeping watch 
the night before in his master’s casale, 
when the murderers, two very young men, 
came to steal peas, as they said, to feed 
their pigeons. The deceased looked from 
the window, and told them ‘not to touch 
what did not belong them, or they might 
get a box on the ear.” ** A box on the ear 
to us,” replied the enraged thieves ; ** you 
shall pay for this,” and departed. The 
next morning, knowing that the young men 
must go from the casale to the town, about 
five hundred yards off, for bread, before 
they could set about their day’s work, the 
villains way-laid them just under the con- 
vent wall of San Stefano, and there, seizing 
the principal object of their revenge, one 
held him, while the other murdered him in 
cold blood. 

Poli, since the time of the French go- 
vernment, when it formed a regular muni- 
cipality, with a mayor, &c. has had no ef- 
ficient magistrates, though the population 
exceeds twelve hundred souls. There was 
no one to secure the murderers, and the 
body must remain where it was, till per- 
mission was obtained from Palestrinato send 
to Tivoli for the proper officer to enquire 
into the fact, and to pronounce what is equi- 
valent to our coroner's verdict. It was one 
of the hottest days in summer, the thermo- 
meter being at 96: the murder tock place 
at four in the morning. About noon, a 
violent thunder-storm, with rain and hai!, 
came on: still the body lay across the only 
road into the town, until about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, when it was found that 
the persons who had escaped, had com- 
mitted wilful murder on the body of the 
deceased, which was then taken up for in- 
terment. 

On many following days, when we walk- 
ed out, we saw the brothers or the friends 
of the young man, hurrying with bludgeons 
towards this valley, or that rock, on certain 
intelligence that the murderers were still 
lingering about, and that their relations 
supplied them with food every night. This 
we afterwards found to be true. They were 
stout, active young men ; one of them could 
read and write, and his mother applied to 
us to take him as our servant a few days 
after the murder, hoping thereby to screen 
him from punishment. We very unguard- 
edly told ber, that so far from assisting in 
any such plan, we should rather give him 
up to the magistrate, to receive his due re- 
ward. Upon which she bade us look to 
ourselves: but her threats were pronounced 
in anger, and we disregarded them. Her 
son and his companion wandered about the 
woods for many weeks. One was recognis- 
ed in Rome some time afterwards, and im- 
eer wae He had already contracted a 

ow fever, by ing in unhealthy places, 
and died in gaol. The other was after- 
wards taken up, and remains in prison, 
where he will probably stay till some pub- 
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lic example is required. He will then be 
executed in the Piazza del Popolo, in Rome 
or be dismissed unpunished, with such ad. 
ditional bad dispositions, as long imprison. 
ment among others, still more wicked, never 
tails to produce. 


The towns principally inhabited by 
the Brigands are thus described by 
Mrs. Graham. ; 


Sonino, ancient Sumnino, a town of the 
Volsci. Frusinone, ancient Frusino, a town 
of the Volsci. Ferentino, ancient Ferenti- 
num, a town of the Volsci. Here are some 
of the finest specimens of the walls called 
Cyclopian by some writers. 


The Pope’s edict for the destruction 
of Sonino (which was never fulfilled) 
and the march of 2000 troops of his 
Holiness against the robbers in that 
quarter, had driven them up from the 
Neapolitan frontier into 


The great valley of the Appenines, form- 
ed by the course of the Anio, and separat- 
ing the Marsian hills, from those on whose 
edge Tivoli and Palestrina are situated. 
The highest point of this last ridge is the 
rock of the Guadagnola, two hours’ walk 
from Poli. There one company of the ban- 
ditti stationed itself, and thence made ex- 
cursions to our very gates. 


* * * * + 


Every robber had a silver heart, contain- 
ing a picture of the Madonna and Child, 
suspended by a red ribbon to his neck, and 
fastened with another of the same colour to 
his left side. ‘Their hats had high pointed 
crowns like those of Salvator Rosa’s ban- 
ditti, surrounded with bands of alternate 
red and white near the top, and a black band 
and buckle near the brim. He whom the 
boys took for the chief, though we learned 
afterwards that he was not so, was distin- 
guished by a quantity of gold lace on his 
jacket and pantaloons: this we concluded 
to be the spoil of some Neapolitan officer. 
They all wore large gold ear-rings with 
drops; and two of the youngest had each two 
long ringlets on each side of the face, the rest 
of the hair being short. Many of them 
had gold watches, seals, chains, rings, and 
other trinkets, which they boasted of having 
taken from Englistr travellers. 

The boys described the robbers as being 
stout, active young men, excepting one, who 
was very short and corpulent, with a bald 
head; he appeared to be the butt of the 
rest, and, like Falstaff, to be not only wit- 
ty himself, but the cause of wit in others : 
they called him the gourd-merchant, allud- 
ing to the gourd-like smoothness of his bald 
head. 


* * * * * 


As it was now publicly known, that the 
banditti were in the territory of Poli, the 












shepherds felt themselves, as they said, re- 
leased from the promise of secrecy they had 
made to them; and confessed that they 
had come to the sheep-cote on the hill, lead- 
ing to Capranica on the eve of St. John’s, 
(chat is on the 9th of August,) and had 
staid there two nights. ‘This was the day 
after we had been on the same rock to sce 
the sun set from it; and as we listened to 
the distant sound of a bagpipe among the 
hills, a young lad who was with us said, 
‘© That is most likely a shepherd from Ab- 
ruzzo, or some of those wild Neapolitan 
places that harbour the outlaws.” 
‘ . * * * « 
They talked pretty freely with their pri- 
soners about themselves and their habits 
of life, which they maintained arose from 
necessity rather than choice. They showed 
them the heart and picture of the Madonna, 
which each had suspended from his neck, 
saying, “* We know that we are likely to 
die a violent death, but in our hour of need 
we have these,” touching their muskets, 
** to struggle for our lives with, and this,” 
kissing the image of the Virgin, ** to make 
our death easy.” This mixture of ferocity 
and superstition is one of the most terrific 
features in the character of the banditti of 
Italy. Nor is it confined to them only : 
whea a man who has led a bad life begins 
to feel remorse of conscience, and to despair 
of pardon hereafter, the vulgar belief that a 
death on the scaffold, where the priest at- 
tends to whisper absolution into the ear of 
the culprit, as the axe descends, is a sure 
road to Heaven, has been known to induce 
the poor wretch to commit some heinous 
crime, that he may gain that happiness, by 
a violent and disgraceful death, which he 
fears he has forfeited by a sinful life. If it 
were possible, might it not be politic to de- 
prive murderers, at least, of absolution at 
the point of death ? 


The account of the panic and mis- 
management in the town of Poli, is 
highly characteristic. Thirteen was 
the number of the Brigands who 
made all this fuss! Mrs. Graham 
says, “a town with twelve hundred 
inhabitants was kept in alarm by a 
handful of robbers, the number of 
those who occupied our immediate 
neighbourhood, never exceeding thir- 
teen, though the main body was one 
hundred and thirty strong.” 


About noon # report reached us that one 
of the captives had been barbarously mur- 
dered ; and towards night, as it had been 
ascertained at Tivoli that the surgeon, the 
only remaining prisoner, was safe, an or- 
der came to Poli for all the force it was pos- 
sible to assemble, to keep the pass of Gua- 
dagnola, towards Poli, as every other ave- 
hue, by which the brigands could escape 
~ the _— they had now taken up be- 
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hind Mentorella, was supposed to be suf- 
ficently guarded. 

This order artived about sun-set. Most 
of the men were absent at Palestrina, so that 
the boys and old people were collected in 
the streets to chcose out of. Their wives, 
mothers, and grandmothers came out, each 
with their lantern, to beg that her husband 
or child might be left to guard her house, 
in case the robbers, taking advantage of the 
absence of the strong men, should attack 
the town. The families who possessed 
arms refused to lend them to the guard, and 
as it appeared that the night was likely to 
be wasted in altercations, the magistrates 
and the officer, who still remained in the 
town, resolved to enter the houses forcibly, 
and take what arms they could find. Two 
or three houses were accordingly entered, 
but it consumed the time equally, and the 
guns were so well concealed that there was 
little chance of obtaining enough to arm 
the few men they could provide; therefore 
they resolved to wait till the morning, when 
the men should be returned from Palestrina. 
The scene in the street where all public 
business is transacted was not only quite 
new to us, but eurious in itself. The 
armed and the unarmed, the willing and 
the unwilling, were all vociferating at once ; 
the women were going about with their 
infants in one hand and a lantern in the 
other; now aggravating, now quicting the 
disputants. The people from the feast came 
dropping in, laden with their nuts or other 
fairings, and mostly half intoxicated, all 
mingling together, and talking of danger 
from banditti, to be apprehended that night, 
or to be provided against next day, without 
ever considering, that while they were dis- 
puting, the ruffians would escape in any 
direction they chose. Such was the evening 
of the eighteenth. The morning of the 
nineteenth was not much more orderly. 
The men, indeed, sober, and in earnest, for 
this time, had armed themselves well, were 
leaving the town in greater numbers than 
we had yet seen assembled. Their wives 
and children, believing there was now some 
real danger, were sitting lamenting in groups 
about the street ; but they might have spared 
themselves the pain. The great pass had 
been left unguarded for more than twelve 
hours. Half that time would have sufficed 
the brigands, with their active habits, to 
have escaped to a distance, far out of the 
reach of pursuit. 


Mrs. Graham notices “ the fero- 
cious jollity” of these rascals. The 
gang seized the archbishop of Vico- 
varo, after putting to death his ne- 
phew, who offered some resistance. 
The ransom demanded for the priest 
and a friend, was so exorbitant that 
it could not be raised, on which the 
ruffians sent their ears to their fami- 
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lies and afterwards some of their fin- 
gers. At length, tired of waiting, 
and perhaps irritated by the com- 

laints of the two prisoners, they 
murdered them. They had stripped 
the priest of his robes and clerical hat 
two or three days before they killed 
him, causing him to wear the high 
crowned hat of one of the band, who 
himself went adorned with the sacer- 
dotal dress ! 

Nothing can be said too strong 
against the pusillanimity and negli- 
gence of the Roman government in 
suffering such monstrous invasions, 
by such miserable gangs. The peo- 
ple, we find from Mrs. Graham, often 
clamorously expressed their indigna- 
tion, that those to whom they were 
compelled to pay heavy taxes, should 
thus abandon the duty of protecting 
them against pillage and murder. 

The personal narrative of the sur- 
geon of Castel Madama, who was 
taken prisoner by the robbers, and 
afterwards ransomed, is extremely 
curious, but it is too long for our 
pages. The particulars, however, of 
the murder of the poor factor, who 
was seized with the surgeon, we shall 
give, and with them conclude our no- 
tice of a work, which we recommend 
as full of the most amusing and inte- 
resting matter, to which the talents 
of the accomplished writer have done 
full justice. ‘The robbers, after cap- 
turing thetwo individuals just named, 
made the surgeon write a letter to the 
people of Tivoli, stating thattwothou- 
sand dollars were demanded for the 
ransom. ‘This was dispatched by a 
ploughman. 


We were remaining in the same place, 
in expectation of the return of the mes- 
senger, when, in about three hours’ time, 
We saw at a distance a man on horseback, 
coming straight to us, which we believed to 
be the man returning. A little after, how- 
ever, several people were seen together, 
which the chief took to be the armed force 
of Tivoli. He abused one of his compa- 
nions who had broken his spy-glass the day 
before, because he could not obtain a more 
satisfactory view of them. At length, hav- 
ing made the best observations he could, 
he concluded that there was really an armed 
force advancis;, aad yave orders to hismen 
to retire to the highest and most woody 
part of the mourtain, obliging me and the 
other prisoners to keep pace with them. 
After a long and painful march, finding 
himself in a safe place, he halted, and 
there awaited the return of the messenger ; 
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but as he still delayed, the chief came to 
me, and said, that perhaps it might hap. 
pen to me as it did to a certain inhabitant 
of Veletri, who had been taken by this 
very party, who entered his house in disguise. 
and carried him off to the woods, and be- 
cause his ransom was long in coming, they 
killed him, and when the money came, the 
messenger found him dead. I was alarmed 
beyond measure at this story, and regard- 
ed it us a forerunner of my own speedy 
death. 

However, I entreated them with tears to 
have a little patience, and the messenger 
would surely return with the money. Mean- 
time, to satisfy the chief as well as his com- 
panions, I told them I might have written 
another letter to Castel Madama, with or- 
ders to sell whatever I possessed, and to 
send up the money immediately. Thank 
God, this pleased them, and instantly they 
caused me to write another letter to Castel 
Madama, and one of the prisoners from 
San Gregorio was sent with it. After he 
was gone, I saw the factor Marasca walking 
about carelessly among the brigands, look- 
ing at their arms, and making angry ges- 
tures ; but he did not speak. Shortly after, 
he came and sat down by me; it was then 
that the chief, having a large stick in his 
hand, came up to him, and without saying 
a single word, gave him a blow on the back 
of the head just where it joins the neck. It 
did not kill him, so he rose and cried, * | 
have a wife and children; for God’s sake 
spare my life,’ and thus saying, he de- 
fended himself as well as he could with 
his hands. Other brigands closed round 
him; a struggle ensued, and they rolled 
together down a steep precipice. I closed 
my eyes, my head dropped on my breast, 
I heard a cry or two, but I seemed to have 
lost all sensation. In a very short time the 
brigands returned, and I saw the chief 
thrust his , still stained with blood, 
into his sheath; then returning to me, he 
announced the death of the factor in these 
very words: ** Donot fear: we have killed 
the factor because he was a sbirro; such as 
you are not sbirri; then, he was of no use 
among us. He looked at our arms, and 
seemed disposed to murmur ; and if the 
force had come up, he might have been 
dangerous.”” And thus they got rid of Ma- 
rasca. 


The reader will be happy to hear 
that the r surgeon got off ulti- 
mately ; the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring towns having exerted them- 
selves with much humane zeal to 
raise what was to them a very consi- 
derable sum. “ I shall always recol- 
lect,” says the grateful surgeon, “ that 
the Lord visited me as a father: for, 
at the very moment when his hand 
seemed to be heavy upon me, he 
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moved the city of Tivoli, and the 
whole people of Castel Madama, even 
the very poorest, to subscribe their 
money, and sell their goods, in so 
short a time, and with such profusion, 
for my sake.” His neighbours came 
out to meet the delivered surgeon, 
«“ with such public congratulations 
as were never before heard—which 
presented a most affecting spectacle ;” 
and the priest Guitini ordered the 
bells to be rung to call the people to 
the parish church, where thanks were 
rendered “ to the most merciful 
God, and fo our protector Saint Mi- 
chael, the arch-angel, for the deli- 
verance” of the doctor. 





Il. The Brothers, a Monody ; and 
other Poems. By Charles A. Elton. 
Author of a Translation of Hesiod, 
and of Specimens of the Classic Poets. 
London. Baldwin and Co. 1820. 
12mo. pp. 128. 

Mr. Elton has been hitherto known 
to us as the accomplished schelar, 
and elegant writer ; led by a fine 
taste, under the advantages of pri- 
vate ease and domestic happiness, to 
cultivate the more choice and retired 
flowers of classical literature,—and 
presenting the fair exotics to his 
countrymen, transplanted with in- 
dustrious care, and delicate skill. 
The refining influence of this class 
of literary pursuit, entitles it to be 


particularly prized in these days of 


gaudy ye and violent obtrusion ; 
when it is but tooapparent that the ea- 
gerness of authors to catch the atten- 
tion of the public is often more intense 
than their internal feeling of their 
subjects ;—when style is much less 


considered as the natural means of 


conveying natural feeling,—the echo 
of the real movements of the heart, 
—the honest interpreter of unfeigned 
sentiment, than as a trick to capti- 
vate attention—the instrument of ex- 
hibiting personal grace and ingenuity. 
"he manner of the auctioneer’s ros- 
trum has got into our books: we do 
not think so much of the thing itself 
as of what may be said about it ;—it 
‘8 not so much the fairness and truth 
of description that we seek, as pomp 
of phrase and pointedness of illustra- 
tion. Our compositions, according- 
ly, are most of them what the French 
term de rappresentation: and the best 
proof of it is, that, when once a 
Piece of enthusiasm has burst forth 
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and been popular, we have a thou- 
sand imitations of it, from persons 
who work themselves up into trans- 
ports on the self-same subjects, with- 
out having been led to them naturally 
by the force of circumstances, or the 
bias of their dispositions. Iu propor- 
tion as the topics celebrated lay strong 
claims to the sensibilities of the reader, 
and employ the language,nct merely of 
passion, but of deep imaginative en- 
thusiastic emotion, the awkwardness 
of making them common property, 
and running them thread-bare, be- 
comes more apparent. Je me fais 
vif, said a heavy German imitator of 
French vivacity, as he jumped clum- 
sily out of a window and sprained his 
ancle! The imitators to whom we 
are alluding, manage, it is true, the 
thing much better; their pieces are 


excellently done, after the manner of 


the last most successful sally of some 
greater mind than their own. They 
get into the wake of a first-rate, and 
come bearing-up after it, gallantly 
enough, scattering the foam, and 
breasting the agitation, which the 
superior power has left behind in its 
track. Yet they have buoyancy and 
strength enough of their own to shape 
their own course,—and it would be 
more creditable to them to do so. 
They have only to commune with 
their own hearts a little, to learn what 
subjects they can take up with most 
effect, and with the greatest certainty 
of touching the hearts of others. 

Mr. Elton’s several publications, 
previous to the present, bore the 
stamp of elegant leisure, and a real 


inclination towards the subjects of 


which he treated. ‘They were evi- 
dently the fruits of his favourite stu- 
dies; the exercises of a mind familiar 
with pure models, yet accustomed 
to contemplate the sources of beauty 
for itself, and proud to recognize the 
independence of genius. Irom the 
morsels of criticism, and incidental 
observations of a critical nature, in- 
terspersed amougst his poetical com- 
positions, we are induced to believe 
him to be free and courageous in his 
poetical creed—emancipated in spirit 
from the slavish rules of vulgar cri- 
tics, and inclined to hail, with kindred 
magnanimity, the enterprises of ta- 
leut, and the fresh attempts o: origi- 
val minds. Yet Mr. Elton’s notions 
on the subject of poetry seem to be 
quite free from the cant and affecta- 
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tion of independence and originality: 
he does not court extravagance in an 
ambition to be thought forcible, nor 
outrage common sense in straining 
after what is remarkable or new. 
In short, we have always considered 
him, on the evidence of his works, a 
fine-minded scholar, poet, and gen- 
tleman :—with a sense of beauty sufii- 
ciently true tq cause him to avoid and 
dislike exaggeration ; sound and cor- 
rect in sentiment as well as suscepti- 
ble in feeling ;—one who, in these 
strange* wild times, has an under- 
standing and a taste happily regu- 
lated and tempered, so as to honour 
the novel energies oft the period, with- 
out losing sight of the limitations and 
restraints necessary at once for the 
order and salety of society, and the 
last polish of the highest achiev- 
ments of art. 

His latest work possesses an in- 
terest of a different nature from that 
of its predecessors ; aud we first ap- 
proached it with an awe mingled al- 


most with reluctance. Our sense of 


the majesty of sorrow was coupled 


with a dread lest some instance of 


impropriety or unsuitableness, calcu- 
lated to derogate trom that majesty, 


might not be the consequence of 


drawing aside the curtain, and ex- 


posing the spectacle of the deepest 
domestic anguish, the throes and agi- 
tations of the bitterest fainily distress. 
The native elegance of My. Elton’s 
mind, however, preserves his work 
fair, and pure, and graceful through- 
out—worthy of being a monument 
to the beautitul pair whose loss it 
mourns in the touching accents of a 
lather,—smitten “ even where he 
had treasured up his soul,”—and 


with the selection and inspiration of 


a highly-cultivated taste, and truly 
poetical mind. The sorrow is in- 
tense; the gloom is descended for 
ever ; desolation of heart has taken 
place > 

The future darkens in the clouded past— 


yet a moral charm, a religious light, 


a Virtuous and amiable elevation of 


spirit, animate the picture of grief: 
the se cause it to kindle the imagina- 
tion in a way that relieves the sensi- 
bility, and they hallow and ennoble 
the whole composition. 

The ,sad calamity to which this 
poem owes its existence was noticed 
in the public journals of last autumn. 
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Mr. Eiton’s two eldest sons were lost 
to their parents, in consequence ot 
being caught by the rapid influx of 
the tide, on the shores of the Bristo] 
channel. The particular cireun- 
stances that swell and aggravate 
the bitterness of so tremendous ay 
affliction, are touched upon in the 
poem with the deep pathos and ex- 
quisite delicacy of a father-poet. 
They chiefly consist of the graces and 
accomplishments of the beloved lost- 
ones ;—the cheerful, though anxious 
hopes, that hung around the beauty 
of their opening career ;--the intimacy 
of affection, the gaiety of confiding 
love, that clasped around a happy 
family, like a sparkling band, betore 
this cruel rent was made ;--the sad re- 
membrances. which now dash them- 
selves, like spectres, amidst the fairest 
sights of nature, the foudest looks o! 
the impaired domestic board.—Alas! 
the traces of “ vanished feet” are 
“upon the hills and shores!” The 
associations with the most lovely and 
grateful things—the favourite objects 
—habitual comforts,—become the 
most dreadful in such cases of ex- 
treme calamity. If the heart could 
even sometimes, for a moment, feel in- 
clined to subside into former feelings 
of enjoyment,--a desperate pang, par- 
taking of the nature of self-reproach, 
darts into its center,—chides the selt- 
ishness which could accept of com- 
fort or seek forgetfulness,—and rouses 
afresh the spirit of grief by suggesting 
the sad reverse, the constant want! 
The helplessness, the silence, the so- 
litude of death, are then felt as claims 
on the continuation of sorrow :—into 
these have sunk the animation whose 
spring was ever vigorous ; the busy, 
inquiring, sympathising glance, that 
kindled over the family table, or by 
the side of the family hearth; the 
constant participation, the eager In- 
terest, the youthful confidence, the 
bewitching expression of a child's 
love, enriching obedience, and ac- 
companying, with its angel-presence, 
the anxious, and often weary foot- 
steps of matured Jife. How beauti- 
fully is parental grief connected with 
the permanent slates of creation 1 
the following passage, which adds 
one to the previous proofs, that the 
most delicately formed and elegantly 
stored minds, are the most exposed 
to suffering, and the most easily pe- 
netrated by its barbed darts. 
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Oh star of Jove! whose ruddy orb, im- 

mense 

And clear, did flash its lengthen’d arrowy 
gleams 

Through the still air’s dark azure—memo- 
ry hangs 

A cloud upon thee :—never shalt thou rise, 

Oh bright and beauteous planct! but the 
‘scene 

Of those bare hills, those eve-discolour’d 

crags, 

e far light-house with its twinkling 

flame, 

Shall crowd upon the vision of my mind. 

They look’d upon thee with their asking 
raze, 

Bright star of evening! and their thoughts 
were fix’d 

Among those planetary worlds. 

The poem of the Brothers is intro- 
duced by some of the most touching 
lines we have ever read; addressed 
toa person whose name, or title in 
the author’s family, is not expressed, 
but who clearly appears to he one 
privileged to claim the largest share 
in the sorrow, and meriting to be re- 
garded with the deepest feeling of 
respectful sympathy. The auther, 
after pathetically alluding to “hearts 
like his, with hopeless anguish 
wrung "— 

Hearts sickening wan, in life’s meridian ray, 
And wistful gazing towards their setting 

day— 

appeals, with graceful tenderness, to 
the bye-gone early time of their con- 
nexion, clad with hopes and trans- 
ports,—evidently seeking thus to stir, 
with feelings that have the warmth 
of life in them, the cold immobility 
of a mother’s despair. The passage 
we allude to we sha!l give with its 
iollowing paragraphs, that the reader 
ot sensibility may admire, with us, 
the beautiful connexion of the softer 
‘motions of a lover, a husband, and 
a father, with the firm confidence 
and serious elevation of a Christian’s 
mind. 

When life was in its spring and fancy free, 
Its lays, the lays ef love, were breatled to 

_ thee! 

M hea, as in vision, hover’d on my sight 

Th’ elastic step and glance that swam in 
light ; 

And the live rose, that deck’d thy virgin 

; prime, 

Glowed on thy cheek, as though it mock’d 
at time. 

And now—that hope and joy are secn to 

fade, 

Like stars dim gliding till they mix with 
shade ; 


And th 
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Now that thy cheek has sorrow’s canker 
proved, 

When thus by sadness changed, ah! more 
beloved ! 

Now pale and leaning o'er a weed-strown 
herse, 

I call upon thee with a dying verse ;— 

So shuts the volume of our vernal years, 

And the last page is blotted with our 
tears !— 


I call upon thee by the pledges spared 
To soothe the loss, which may not be re- 
pair’d ; 
By him the winning babe, the heaven-sent 
hoy, 
A frantic hope, a terrour, and a joy ; 
By those in whom expression’s casual ray 
Does oft the loved lost lineament betray ; 
From whose fair eyes remember’d glances 
dart, 
Whose brows, whose voice, whose lips con- 
vulse the heart ; 
These fragile beings, rudely disentwined 
From the fall’n props on which their love 
reclin’d ; 
And who on thee their tendril softness fling, 
Reft as thou art, to thee deserted cling; 
by that their tender weakness, strong to 
plead, 
By those their meeker gricfs that silent 
bleed ; 
Sy the soft drops that spoke their mute dis- 
tress, — 
Their early taste of human bitterness ; 
By all they witness to a mother’s care ;— 
By thy pure faith, thy fervent power of 
rayer ;— 
I call upon thee by his name, who, blest 
In Christian hope, is enter’d in his rest ; 
Who meek beneath affliction’s chastening 
rod 
Still firmly held his trust, his love of God ; 
By his example, whispering from the dust, 
I call upon thee for thy Jove and trust !— 
We do not think it necessary to give 
many extracts from the principal poem: 
—we have overselves perused it with 
a deep feeling, not only of the interest 
of the subject, but of the grace of the 
execution. At the same time, we are 
aware, that there may not be many 
dispositions inclined to occupy them- 
selves with such themes, or able to 
follow, in imagination, the trains of 
feeling which constitute its melan- 
choly charm. Popularity, therefore, 
in the common sense of the word, may 
not be its portion: but, perhaps, the 
author will not be either surprised or 
mortified at this, if he be assured, as 
well he may, that he has honour- 
ed the memories of his children, and 
conveyed admiration of their beauti- 
ful lives into stranger bosoms, that 
are able to appreciate the extent both 
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of his enjoyment and of his depriva- 
tion. 
One or two extracts shall conclude 
this notice. . 
The poem takes the form of a 
vision, in which the past life of the 
Brothers is retraced. One of their 
youthful exercises, too closely con- 
nected with their untimely death, is 
poetically described as follows :-— 
Together, with a father’s guiding aid, 
Ti yc ‘ve the waters, while the sun rode 
, iv!t, 
And learn'd to breast the blue sea’s billowy 
swell 
Fearless; and with a passion scught the 
shore : 
Floating, as still they float before mine eyes, 
{ pon the sapphire bosom of the deep, 
With face upturn’d to heaven, or plunging 
free 
Like dolphins in their play beneath the 
surge 
That closed above them; and the circling 
,OC ’ 
Rang to their joyous voices.—*Twas the 
will 
Of God ;--their art of safety was their snare: 
And he, that look’d with trusting gladness 
on, 


Lives to lament this omen of their joy. 


My heart is drown'd in softness, as again 

I see, I feel them present; their known 
looks 

And loved familiar shapes; where’er I 
Ww end, 

in day. light or the gloom of fading eve, 

Through peopled marts and streets that 
thronging sound 

With hum of multitudes; and most, oh 
most ! 

Among the hills and hedge-rows, and near 
brooks 

Where sedyes dip their verdure ; and o'er 
heaths 

Sprinkled with yellow broom, whence far 
the ranyve 

Of acure mountains like a mist appears 

Above the channel'd sea :—and when, deep 
sunk 

in sleep’s o'erpowering heaviness, with eycs 

That waking inward view th’ external 
world, 

fts colour'd shadows, ard its moving forms, 

[ still am doom'd to see—for ever thero— 

For ever !__by my side and in my sight, 

Th’ inseparable phantoms: they attend 

My rising up and lying down: pursve 

My steps, and flit around me with their 
bright 

Yet shadowy presence—angels of the 
dead !— 


T saw them—and the elder shapely boy, 
Pall for his years, and slender as the stem 
Of spirin: pire; and femirinely soft 
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With silken skin, and smooth and tapering 


hands, 

And lips of rose-bud swell :—the graceful 
hair 

Waved with light bend, as of a Roman 
youth, 


And the arch’d brows and lashes lengthen. 
ing dark ; 

In the clear eyes an intellectual light, 

Awakening genius, sweet, ingenuous 
thought, 

And frank simplicity and girlish love. 

Beside him, still beside him, one appear'd 

Of lower stature; his young limbs were 
cast 

In somewhat stronger mould: his visage 
still 

Retain’d the rounded form of infancy, 

And the vermilion glow’d upon his cheek, 

Type of robuster health: a deeper blue 

Was in his eyes; and trains of serious 
thought, 

Manly and calm, would mark his steady 
glance: 

While mirthfulness oft revell’d in his smiles, 

As if the heart could not restrain the tide 

Of innocent delight, that gush’d at once 

In fulness of its joy: and whether smiles 

Play’d on his dimpled mouth, or glancing 
tears, 

Supprest with resolution, dimm’d his eye, 

The other smiled or sadden’d ; shared in all 

His boyish ecstasies, and felt the pang 

That wrung the other's heart, as if his own 

Throbb’d with like troubles, for their hearts 
were one. 


The discovery of what had hap- 
pened is, we think, most impressive- 
ly told :— 





Voices now, 

Low mutter’d voices, throng’d around our 
calm 

And cheerful dwelling: gazing groups ap- 
pear’d 

Mysteriously inquisitive, yet sad, 

Before my threshold: as [ issued forth, 

With the first pang of vague inquictude, 

A friend cross’d quick my path, who anx- 
ious sought 

Our dwelling: from his sad uplifted hands 

Conviction flash’d in horrour: and I rush’d 

Along the promontory side, and look’d 

Alas! on vacancy: I saw alone 

The sea wide-rolling in its strength: I saw 

A long pale line of tremulous light that 
spread 

Along the heaving waters—there, ev’n there 

They last were seen, who now were scen no 
more ! 

It hovers o’er me, like a fearful dream, 

That dreadful slow return: the chamber 
drear 

With its excluded light, and heard without 

The lifted voice of weeping ; stranger forms 

Compessionate and soft, with ministry 

(Of female offices, and she who wept, 


Refusing comfort, since she wept in vain. 
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Sister of my beloved! thou was sent 


To soothe with mingling tears and prayer 
that hour 

Of bitterness. ‘Thy welcoming was sad; 

Death cross’d thee on the threshold, and the 


W 

Of helpless misery met thee from within ; 

The sword of our distress pierced thy own 
heart : 

Yet was there blessing with thee: in thy 
hand 

Comfort, and gospel light within thine eyes. 

That night the little chamber where they 


lay, 
Fast by our own, was vacant and was still. 


The two last lines are sad indeed: 
they convey the aching blankness of 
death, the darkness of the chasm it 
makes, the heavy chillness of its fear- 
ful atmosphere. But, happily for the 
author, and his distressed family, he 
is not compelled (as some have been) 
under the pressure of a calamity too 
great for a man to bear, to rest only 
on a man’s strength. His faith, if 
it does not immediately make him 
whole, at least suggests where the 
balm is to be found ; and let us hope, 
that, before this time, its healing in- 
fluence has been felt by him, and 
not by him alone. 





III. Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of 
Saint Agnes, and other Poems. By 
John Keats, Author V Endymion. 
London, Taylor and Hessey, 12mo. 
pp. 199. 


We opened this volume with very 
considerable anxiety:—an anxiety 
partly oceasioned by the unqualified 
praises of which the author has been 
the object,—but more owing to the 
abuse by which he has been assailed. 
Perhaps from the whole history of cri- 
ticism, real and pretended, nothing 
more truly unprincipled than that 
abuse can be quoted; nothing more 
heartless, more vindictive,—more ne- 
farious in design, more pitiful and 
paltry in spirit. We consider it one 
of the wost signs of these, the worst 
times which England, we are afraid, 
has ever seen, that the miserable sel- 
fishness of political party has erected 
itself into a literary authority, and 
established, by means of popular 
channels, the most direct and easy 
access to the public ear on literary 
questions. The provocation, we al- 
low, 18 reciprocal: the vanity of the 
Examiner manifests just as great 
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a deficiency in real candour as is 
apparent in the bitter spite of the 
Quarterly, or the merry ruftianism 
of Blackwood. But the distinct con- 
sciousness of depravity in the two 
latter, which must accompany them 
in many of their lucubrations, gives 
a blacker feature to their conduct. 
It would be well worthy, we think, 
of the great talents and lofty princi- 
ples of thenew Edinburgh Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, to discuss 
ethically from his comfortable chair, 
—whiere he sits, the honour of Scot- 
land, and fit substitute for Dugald 
Stewart,—the specific difference in 
moral guilt and personal degrada- 
tion, which distinguishes the misre- 
presentations of a blind overweening 
vanity from those of a sordid and 
cunning worldly greediness. The 
young Scotchmen would listen atten- 
tively to the arguments of one so 
well-qualified to handle this point ; 
and the lecture might have blessed 
effects on their future lives and for- 
tunes.—But to the subject before us, 
from whence we are wandering. 

Mr. Keats, though not a political 
writer, plunged at ence, with what 
we shall take the liberty of calling 
a boyish petulance, and with an 
air of rather insulting bravado, into 
some very delicate subjects ;—sub- 
jects on which, we have no hesitation 
to say, those very qualities of his 
mind which confer on his poetry its 
most characteristic beauties, incapa- 
citate him fairly to pronounce. There 
have been, and it is possible there 
may be even now, great comprehen- 
sive intellects, which, to wealthy and 
voluptuous imaginations, add a 
far-sightedness sufficient to discern, 
and a maguanimity inducing them to 
acknowledge, the deep, internal, and 
inextricable connection between the 
pains and penalties of human na- 
ture, and its hopes and enjoyments: 
whose spirits dwell and play in “ the 
plighted clouds,’—but who under- 
stand enough of the philosophy of 
earthly existence to know, that, as 
man must cultivate the ground by 
the sweat of his brow, so he must 
cultivate his faculties by self-denials 
and struggles of soul :—who perceive 
lurking in the common restraints of 
society, eternal principles of human 
nature—mysterious instincts, which, 
through the mortification of desire, 
the humiliation of feeling, and often 
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in the absence of an active sense 
of justice or clear view ol utiliiy, 
conduct to the average wutrimun, 
such as it is, of human good and 
moral beauty. Such intellects are 
scornful of tone of our neces itles 
while they provide for our delights : 
in stimulating the strength of human 
nature. they do not mislead or neg- 
lect its weaknesses: they are im- 
partial in their judgments, because 
their views are commanding, and 
their motives issue from loity dis- 
positions. They will not palter, 
or play false with what they sce 
daily before them, because the con- 
clusions if suggests may chance to 
reproach some of their own actions. 
They will have learnt, by degrees, 
to correct the unfavourable deci- 
sions which we are all naturally in- 
clined to found on dissimilarity of 
habits, and opposition of tastes; and 
they will at length have been induced 
to convert these into reasons for self- 
suspicion, rather than grounds for 
accusing others. Following human 
life into its various walks; contem- 
plating it fairly and kindly in all its 
aspects, they will have been com- 
pelled to conclude, that it is not 
self-abandonment to the favourite 
themes of touching description, and 
to those pursuits which seem to lead 
most directly to the indulgence and 
excitement of a reflective sensibility, 
that exclusively proves the fine con- 
struction and delicate movements of 
the mind. In the labyrinth of the 
world they will have found that ap- 
pearances are not guides ;—that a 
lace cast up towards the mcon does 
not more certainly infer an amiable 
or susceptible disposition, than a con- 
tracted brow cast down over a ledger 
of bad debts. Selfishness, it will 
have struck them, is often most ac- 
tive in the whirlwind of passion ; 
and it will have occurred to them 
that, in the estimation of intelli- 
gxences altogether superior to this 
workdly turmoil, fainting away over 
vu fair bosom dees not, unless ace 
companied by other symptoms, prove 
much more in favour of the refine- 
ment of the transported person than 
clasping a money-bag, or ogling a 
haunch of venison. A man may 
smell toa rose, or walk out to admire 
an effect of sun-set, and yet not 
have half that complication of the 
warmer affections stirring within him, 





which shall move a tradesman of the 
Strand, seated with his wife, chil. 
dren, and shopman, in his back par- 
lour ;—and the said tradesman may 
tuke out a writ against a dilatory 
customer, in no worse spirit than that 
in which one author pursues another 
for literary defaleation. It is well 
tu let the imagination contemplate 
spicudours hanging over past times ; 
the soul must stretch itself somehow 
out of its cramps: But this may be 
done without committing crying, 
positive injustice towards the pre- 
sent. It may be allowable in poetry 
to treat ancient thieves with the re- 
spect due to true men; but the poet 
has no business, more than the police 
officer, to treat true men, his neigh- 
bours, as thieves. If Maid Marian 
were to come back, and complzin in 
our hearing,as she does in Mr. Keats's 
poetry— 


Strange! that honey 
Can't be got without hard money— 





we would ask her what there is 
strange in this? and whether it is not 
quite as well to get things by hard 
money as by hard blows? and whether 
more injustice be included in the ine- 
quality of purses—a consequence of 
society—than in that inequality of 
arms, which is an effect of nature? 
Of course, we would not have thus 
selected, for the purpose of argument, 
a passage bearing an air of pleasant- 
ry, if wedid notthink that Mr. Keats's 
sensibility is diseased in this respect 
—that his spirit is impregnated with 
2 flippant impatience, (irritated and 
justified by a false philosophy) of 
the great phenomena of society, and 
the varieties of human nature, which 
hurts his poetry quite as much as it 
corrupts his sentiments—and which 
is altogether unworthy of the gran- 
deur ot his powers. There are some 
stanzas introduced into his delicious 
tale of ‘ Isabel—poor simple Isabel,” 
in this volume, which,we think, dread- 
fully mar the musical tenderness of 
its general strain. ‘They are no bet- 
ter than extravagant school-boy vi- 
tuperation of trade and traders; just 
as if lovers did not trade,—and that, 
oiten in stolen goods—or had in ge- 
neral any higher object than a barter 
of enjoyment! These stanzas in Mr. 
Keats’s poem, when contrasted with 
the larger philosophy of Beoccacio, 
and his more genial spirit, as exem- 
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plified with reference to the very cir- 
cumstances in question, are addition- 
ally offensive. Instead of tirading 
against the brothers as ‘* money- 
bags,” “ Baalites of pelf,” “ ledger- 
men,’—and asking, “ why, in the 
name of glory, were they proud?” 
Boceacio describes the honour of the 
family as actuallyinjured by Lorenzo, 
whom they employed—he shows us 
the elder brother, on discovering his 
sister’s dishonour, afflicted with grief 
and perplexity, and passing a sleep- 
less night on his bed—he even com- 
pliments the discretion of this mem- 
ber of the family—and it is thus na- 
turally, and faithfully, and feelingly 
introduced, that he leads up the 
dreadtul catastrophe to its consum- 
mation in Italian revenge, and the 
broken-heartedness of widowed love. 
Does the pathos of the tale suffer by 
thus looking fairly into the face of hu- 
man nature? Do we pity the lovers 
less; do we sympathize less with Isa- 
bel’s bitter tears, because we have 
both sides of the case thus placed be- 
tore us? No—our sympathies, being 
more fairly excited, are more keenly 
so: the story is in fine keeping, as a 
painter would say: the effect of truth 
overpowers us: we weep the more 
because we feel that human frailty 
provides for human suffering, and 
that the best impulses of the heart are 
not removed from the liability of pro- 
ducing the extremities of agony and 
of crime. Mr. Keats, we are sure, has 
a sensibility sufficiently delicate to 
feel this beauty in Boccatio: why 
then has he substituted for it, in his 
own composition, a boisterous rhap- 
sody, which interrupts the harmony 
of the sorrowful tale,—repels sympa- 
thy by the introduction of caricature, 
—and suggests all sorts of dissenting, 
and altercating prejudices and epi- 
nions ? His device is a clumsy one: 
Bocaccio’s delicate and true. That 
most beautiful Paper, (by a ccrres- 
pondentof course) in our last number, 
on the “ ledger-men,” of the South 


Sea House, is an elegant reproof of 


such short-sighted views of charac- 
ter ; such idle hostilities against the 
realities of life. How free from in- 
tolerance of every sort must the spirit 
be, that conceived that paper,—or 
took off so fair and clear an impres- 
sion from facts! It would not be 
prone to find suggestion of invective 
m the sound of Sabbath bells, as Mr. 
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Keats has done in a former work. 
The author of Endymion and Hype- 
rion must delight in that Paper ;— 
and, to give another example of what 
we mean, he must surely feel the 
gentle poetical beauty which is 
infused imto the star-light tale of 
Rosamund Grey, through its vein of 
‘natural piety.” What would that 
tale be without the Grandmother's 
Bible? Tow eclipsed would be the 
gleaming light of such a character 
as Rosamund’s, in a re-modelled state 
of society, where it should be the fa- 
shion for wives to be considered as 
dainties at a pic-nic party, each man 
bringing his own with him—but rea- 
dy to give and take with those about 
him! Creeds here are out of the 
question altogether ;—we only speak 
with reference to the wants and in- 
stincts of the human soul. We men- 
tion these things, not because we de- 
sire to see Mr. Keats playing the 
hypocrite, or enlisted as a tlorid de- 
claimer on the profitable side of 
things ; but because, with our admi- 
ration of his powers, we are loath to 
see him irrecoverably committed to 
a flippant and false system of reason- 
ing on human nature ;—because to his 
picturesque imagination, we wish that 
he would add a more pliable, and, at 
the same time, a more magnanimous 
sensibility. Nor need his philosophy 
be a whit more condescending to 
what is grovelling and base. Let 
him write, as much as he pleases, in 
the bold indignant style of Words- 
worth’s glorious Sonnet ! 


he world is too much with us! 


Here the poet speaks—not the mal- 
content :—it is not mortification, but 
inspiration he feels ;—it is not classes 
of men, but crawling minds he ana- 
thematizes. We must positively give 
this magnificent Sonnet entire, now 
we have accidentally been brought to 
it by the current of our writing. It 
cannot be deemed cut of place any 
where—for it is a high animation to 
noble thoughts. 


Tre world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours. 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon ! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
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The Winds that will be howling at all 
hours : 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers ; 

For this, for every thing, we are out of 
tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rather 


be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


From what we have said, in the 
way of objection to the fashion of Mr. 
Keats's thinking, on certain important 
questions, it will easily be seen that he 
has very much, and very incautious- 
ly exposed himself to attack ;—and 
his chivalry, as it will be guessed, 
has done him but little service in his 
contest with the windmills in Albe- 
marle-street. These things, that go 
turiously with the breeze of the time, 
have beaten his lance out of its rest, 
battered his helmet, and overturned 
in the dirt himself and his steed. It 
is impossible,—however we may re- 
gret the extravagrant course his 
Knight-errantry has taken,—not to 
feel our wishes and sympathies on 
the side of the knight of the Sorrow- 
ful countenance in this encounter. 
His spirit is a gallant one; his brain 
is full of high feats; his heart beats 
in real devotion to a Dulcinea whom 
he has clad with fine attributes in his 
imagination, though, certainly, we 
believe her to be much less a lady 
than he imagines her. His delusion, 
however, is the offspring of a roman- 
tic temperament ; whereas his mau- 
lers are but things of brute matter, 
machines for grinding grist ;—“ plates 
hung on pins to turn with the wind,” 
—acquiring a murderous power from 
their specific levity. 

The injustice which has been done 
to our author’s works, in estimating 
their poetical merit, rendered us 
doubly anxious, on opening his last 
volume, to find it likely to seize fast 
hold of general sympathy, and thus 
turn an overwhelming power against 
the paltry traducers of a talent, more 
eminently promising in many respects, 
than any that the present age has 
been called upon to encourage. We 
have not found it to be quite all that 
we wished in this respect—and it 
would have been very extraordinary 


if we had, for our wishes went far 
beyond reasonable expectations. But 
we have found it of a nature to pre. 
sent to common understandings the 
poetical power with which the author's 
mind is gifted, in a more tangible and 
intelligible shape than that in which 
it has appeared in any of his former 
compositions. It is, therefore, cal. 
culated to throw shame on the ly- 
ing, vulgar spirit, in which this young 
worshipper in the temple of the 
Muses has been cried-down ; what- 
ever questions it may still leave to 
be settled as to the kind anc degree 
of his poetical merits. Take for in- 
stance, as a proof of the justice of our 
praise, the following passage from an 
Ode to the Nightingale :—it is dis- 
tinct, noble, pathetic, and true: the 
thoughts have all chords of direct 
communication with naturally-con- 
stituted hearts: the echoes of the 
strain linger about the depths of hu- 
man bosoms. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was 
heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a 
path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, 
sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn: 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on 
the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 

As she is fam'd to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 

Past the near meadows, over the still 

stream, 
Up the hill-side ; and now "tis buried 
deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music :—Do I wake or 
sleep? 

Let us take also a passage of ano- 
ther sort altogether—the description 
of a young beauty preparing for her 
nightly rest, overlooked by a conceal- 
ed lover, in which we know not whe- 
ther most to admire the magical de- 
licacy of the hazardous picture, oF 
its consummate, irresistible attrac- 
tion. “ How sweet the moonlight 
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sleeps upon this bank,” says Shaks- 
peare ; and sweetly indeed does it 
fall on the half undressed form of Ma- 
deline:—it has an exquisite moral 
influence, corresponding with the pic- 
turesque effect. 


Out went the taper as she hurried in ; 
Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, 
died : 
She clos’d the door, she panted, all alcin 
To spirits of the hair, and visions wide: 
No uttered syllable, or, woe betide ! 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 
Asthougha tongueless nightingale should 
swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in 
her dell. 
* * * * * @ 


Full on this casement shone the wintry 
moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's 
fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven's grace and 
boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together 
rest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 
She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven:—Porphyro grew 
faint : 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from 
mortal taint. 


Anon his heart revives : her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she 
frees ; 

Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 

Loesens her fragrant boddice ; by de- 


erees 
Her rich attire crecps rustling to her 
knees: 


Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and 


sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm 


is fled. 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly 
nest, 

In - of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she 
ay, 


Until the aan warmth of sleep op- 


press 

Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued 
away; 

Flown, like a thought, until the morrow- 


_ day; 
Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain; 
Clasp'd like a missal where swart Pay- 
_ Dims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from 


rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 
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Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it 
chanced 

To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute did 

he bless, 

And breath’d himself: then from the 

closet crept, 

Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 

And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept. 
And ‘tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo! 

—how fast she slept. 

One more extract,—again varying 
entirely the style of the composition. It 
shali be taken from a piece called Hy- 
perion ; one of the most extraordinary 
creations of any modern imagination. 
Its “* woods are ruthless, dreadful, 
deaf, and dull:” the soul of dim an- 
tiquity hovers, like a mountain-cloud, 
over its vast and gloomy grandeur: 
it carries us back in spirit beyond the 
classical age; earlier than “the gods 
of the Greeks;” when the powers of 
creation were to be met with visible a- 
bout the young earth, shouldering the 
mountains, and with their huge forms 
filling the vallies. The sorrows of 
this piece are “ huge;” its utter- 
ance “ large ;” its tears “ big.”--Alas, 
centuries have brought _littleness 
since then,—otherwise a crawling, 
reptile of office, with just strength 
enough to leave its slimy traces on 
the pages of a fashionable Review, 
could never have done a real mis- 
chief to the poet of the Titans! It 
is but a fragment we have of Hy- 
perion: an advertisement tells us 
that “ the poem was intended to have 
been of equal length with Endymion, 
but the reception given to that work dis- 
couraged the author from proceeding.” 
Let Mr. Croker read the following 
sublime and gorgeous personification 
of Asia, and be proud of the informa- 
tion thus given him—and of that su- 
perior encouragement to which it is 
owing that we have his Talavera in 
a complete state! 

Nearest him 

Asia, born of most enormous Caf, 

Who cost her mother Tellus keener pangs, 

Though feminine, than any of her sors: 

More thought than woe was in her dusky 
Sauce, 

For she was prophesying of her glory; 

And in her wide imagination stood 

Palm-shaded temples, and high rival fanes, 

By Oxus or in ( ranges’ sacred isles. 

Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, 

So lent she, not so fair, upon a tusk 

Shed from the broadest of her elephants. 
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This is not the extract, however, 
which we were about to make: it 
was the opening of the poem we 
thought of. ‘The dethronement of Sa- 
turn by Jupiter, and the later gods 
taking the places of the early powers 
of heaven and earth, form its subject. 
We seem entering the awful demesne 
of primeval solitude as the poet com- 
mences: 

Deep in the shady saginess of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy bieathof morn, 

Far from the fier y noon, and cve's one star, 

Sat gray-hair’d Salurn, qu ict as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cle ud on cloud. No stir of air was 
there, 

Not so much life as on a summer's day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d 


gTASS, 

But ve here the dead leaf fell, the rc did iz 
rest. 

A stream went voiceless by, still deadened 
more 


sy reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her 
reeds 

Press'd her cold fing 'r closer to her lips. 


Along the margin-sand large foot marks 


went, 
No further than to where his feet had 
stray‘d, 


A rd slept there SINCE. 
ground 

His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, 
dead. 

Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were 
closed ; 

While his bow'd head seem'd list’ning to 
the Earth, 

His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 


Upon the sodden 


It seem'd no force could wake him from 
his place : 
But there came one, who with a kindred 


hand 

Touch'’d his wide shoulders, after bending 
low 

With reverence, though to one who knew 
it not. 


She was a Goddess of the infant world ; 

Ky her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pigmy's height: she would 
have ta’en 

Achilles by the hair and bent his neck ; 

Or with a finger stay’d Ixion's wheel. 

Her face was large as that of Memphian 
sphina, 

Pedestal’ d heply in a palece court, 

When sages look’d to Egupt for their lore. 

But oh! how unlike marble was that face: 

Flow beautiful, if sprrow had not made 

Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty's self. 

There was a listening frar in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun; 

“is if the vanward clouds of evil days 
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Had spent their malice, and the sullen reqy 

Was with its stored thunder labouring up. 

One hand she press’d upon that aching spot 

W here beats the human heart, asif just there, 

Though an immortal, she felt crue! pain: 

The other upon Saturn’s bended neck 

She laid, and to the level of his ear 

Leaning with parted lips, some words she 
spake 

In solemn tenour and deep organ tone: 

Some mourning words, which in our feeble 
tongue 

Would come in these like accents; O how 
fiail 

To that large utterance of the early Gods! 

** Saturn, lock up!—though wherefore, 
poor old King ? 

I have no comfort for thee, no not one: 

I cannot say, *‘ O wherefore sleepest thou!’ 

For heaven is parted from thee, and the 
earth 

Knows thee not, thus afflicted, for a God; 

And ocean too, with all its solemn noise, 

Has from thy sceptre pass’d; and all the 
air 

Is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 

Thy thunder, conscious of the new com- 
mand, 

Rumbles reluctant o’er our fallen house ; 

And thy sharp lightning in unpractised 
hands 

Scorches and burns our once serene domain. 

© aching time! O moments big as years! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous 

truth, 

And press it so upon our weary griefs 

That unbelief has not a space to breathe. 

Saturn, sleep on: —O thoughtless, why did I 

Thus’ violate thy slumbrous solitude ? 

Why should I ope thy melancholy eyes ? 

Saturn, sleep on! while at thy feet I weep.” 


Will not our readers feel it as a 
disgrace attaching to the character of 
the period, that a dastardly attempt 
should have been made to assassinate 
a poet of power equal to these pas- 
sages: that one should come like a 
thief to steal his “ precious diadem ;” 
—a murder and arobbery “ most foul 
and horrible?” Cold-blooded con- 
scious dishonesty, we have no hesita- 
tion to say, must have directed the 
pen of the critic of Endymion in the 
(Juarterly Review: making every 
allowance for the callousness of a 
worldly spirit, it is impossible to con- 
ceive a total insensibility to the vast 
beauties scattered profusely over that 
disordered, ill-digested work. The 
author provokes opposition, as we 
have already fully said: not unfre- 
quently he even suggests angry cel- 
sure. We catnot help applying the 
word insolent, in a literary sense, to- 
some instances of his neglectfulness, 
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to the random swagger of occasional 
expressions, to the bravado style of 
many of his sentiments. But, coupling 
these great faults with his still greater 
poetical merits, what a fine, what an 
interesting subject did he offer tor 
perspicacious, honourable criticism! 
tut he was beset by a very dog-ken- 
nel; and he must be more than hu- 
man if he has not had his erroneous 
tendencies hardened in him in conse- 
quence. 

What strike us as the principal 
faults of his poetry, impeding his po- 
pularity, we would venture thus to 
specify. 

1. His frequent obscurity and con- 
fusion of language. As an instance 
of the latter, we may mention, that 
he attaches the epithet of “ deaden- 
eyed,” to despair, considered as a qua- 
lity or sentiment. Were it a personi- 
fication of despair, the compound 
would be as finely applied, as, under 
the actual circumstances, it is erro- 
neously so. ‘There are many, many 
passages too, in his last volume, as 
well as in his earlierones, from which 
weare not able, after taking some pains 
to understand them, to derive any 
distinct notion or meaning whatever. 

2. He is too fond of running out 
glimmerings of thoughts, and indi- 
cating distant shadowy fancies: he 
shows, also, a fondness for dwelling 
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on features which are not naturally 
the most important or prominent. 
His imagination coquets with, and 
mocks the reader in this respect ; and 
plain earnest minds turn away from 
such tricks with disgust. The great- 
est poets have always chiefly availed 
themselves of the plainest and most 
palpable materials. 

3. He affects, in bad taste, a quaint 
strangeness of phrase; as some folks 
affect an odd maimer of arranging 
their neckcloths, &c. This “ shows a 
most pitiful ambition.” We wish 
Mr. Keats would not talk of cutting 
mercy with a sharp knife to the bone ; 
we cannot contemplate the skeleton of 
mercy. Nor can we familiarize our- 
selves pleasantly with the dainties 
made to still an infant's cries :—the 
latter is indeed a very round about 
way of expression,—and not very com- 
plimentary either, we think. Young 
ladies, who know, of course, little or 
nothing of the economy of the nur- 
sery, will be apt, we imagine, to pout 
at this periphrasis, which puts their 
charms on a level with baby-corals ! 

But we are by this time tired of 
criticism ; as we hope our readers 
are:—let us then all turn together to 
the book itself. We have said here 
what we have deemed it our duty to 
say: we shall there find what it will 
be our delight to enjoy. 


THE DRAMA. 
No. IX. 


Drury-Lane.—The following is a 
play-bill of this theatre, for which 
we paid two-pence on the spot, to 
verity the fact--as some well-disposed 
persons, to prevent mistakes, pur- 
chase libellous or blasphemous pub- 
lications from their necessitous or 
desperate venders. 


Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane.—Agree- 
ably to the former advertisement, this the- 
atre isnow open for the last performances of 
Mr. Kean, before his positive departure 
Jor America. This evening, Saturday, 
August 19, 1820, his Majesty’s servants 
will perform Shakespear's tragedy of 
Othello. Duke of Venice, Mr. Thomp- 
son; Brabantio, Mr. Powel; Gratiano, 
Mr. Carr ; Lodovico, Mr. Vining; Mon- 
‘ano, Mr. Jeffries ; Othello, Mr. Kean— 
(his last appearance in that character) ; 
Cassio, Mr. Bromley—(his first appear- 
ance in that character); Roderigo, Mr. 


Russell; Iago, Junius Brutus Booth; 
Leonardo, Mr. Hudson ; Julio, Mr. Ray- 
mond; Manco, Mr. Moreton; Paulo, 
Mr. Read; Giovanni, Mr. Starmer ; 
Luca, Mr. Randall; Desdemona, Mrs. 
W. West ; Emilia, Mrs. Egerton.—This 
theatre overflows every night. The paten- 
tees cannot condescend to enter into a com- 
petition of scurrility, which is only fitted 
Jor minor theatres—what their powers 
really are, willbe, without any public ap- 
peal, legally decided in November next, 
and any gasconade can only be supposed to 
be caused by cunning or poverty.—After 
which, the farce of Modern Antiques, §c. 


A more impudent puff, and heart- 
less piece of bravado than this, we do 
not remember to have witnessed. 
This theatre does not overflow every 
night. As to the competition of scur- 
rility, which the manager declines, 
it is he who has commencedit. The 
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minor theatres,—that is, one of them, 
—to wit, the Lyceum,—put forth a 
very proper and well-grounded re- 
monstrance against this portentous 
opening of the winter theatre in the 
middle of the dog-days, to scorch up 
the dry, meagre, hasty harvest of 
the summer ones :—at which our 
mighty manager sets up his back, 
like the great cat, Rodilardus; scorn- 
fully rejects their appeal to the pub- 
lic; says he will pounce upon them 
in November with the law in his 
hands; and that, in the mean time, 
all they can do to interest the public 
in their favour by a plain statement 
of facts, ‘ can only be supposed to be 
caused by cunning or poverty.” This 
is pretty well for a manager who has 
been so thanked as Mr. Elliston! His 
own committee may laud him for 
bullying other theatres, but the pub- 
lic will have a feeling for his weaker 
rivals, though the angry comedian 
‘* should threaten to swallow them 
up quick,” and vaunt of his action of 
battery against them, without any 
public appeal, “ when wind and rain 
beat dark November down.” This 
sorry manager, “ dressed” ” use 
the words of the immortal bard, 
whom he so modestly and liberally 
patronises) ‘ dressed in a little brief 
authority, plays such fantastic tricks 
before high Heaven,”—not “ as 
make the angels weep,’—but his 
own candle-snuffers laugh, and his 
own scene-shifters blush. He ought 
to be ashamed of himself. Why, 
what a beggarly account of wretched 
actors, what an exposure of the 
nakedness of the land, have we in 
this very play-bill, which is issued 
forth with such a mixture of pomp 
and imbecility! Mr. Kean’s name, 
indeed, stands pre-eminent in lordly 
capitals, in defiance of Mr. Dow- 
ton’s resentment,--and Junius Brutus 
Booth, in his way, scorns to be Mis- 
tered! But all the rest are, we sup- 
pose—Mr. Elliston’s friends. They 
are happy in the favour of the ma- 
nager, and in the total ignorance of 
the town! Mr. Kean, we grant, is 
in himself a host; a sturdy column 
supporting the tottering, tragic dome 
of Drury-lane! What will it be when 
this main, this sole striking pillar is 
taken away—*“ You take my house, 
when you do take the prop that holds 
my house ”’——when the patentees 
shall have nothing to look to for sal- 
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vation but the puffing of the Grea: 
Lessee, and his genius for law, whic) 
we grant may rival the Widow 
Black-acre’s—and when the cries of 
Othello, of Macbeth, of Richard. 
and Sir Giles, in the last agonies 0} 
their despair, shall be lost, throug) 
all the long winter months, “ over 4 
vast and unhearing ocean?” Mr. 
Elliston, mstead of taking so mucl 
pains to announce his own approach- 
ing dissolution, had better let My. 
Kean pass in silence, and take his 
positive departure for America with- 
out the pasting of placards, and 
the dust and clatter of a law-suit jy 
Westminster Hall. It is not becom- 
ing in him, W. R. Elliston, Esy. 
comedian, formerly proprietor of the 
Surrey and the Olympic, and author 
of a pamphlet on the unwarrantable 
encroachments of the Theatres-royal, 
now to insult over the plea of self- 
defence and self-preservation, set up 
by his brethren of the minor play- 
houses, as the resource of “ poverty 
and cunning !”—* It is not friendly, 
it is not gentlemanly. The profes- 
sion, as well as Mr. Armold, may 
blame him for it:” but the patentees 
will no doubt thank him at their next 
quarterly meeting. 

Mr. Kean’s Othello the other night 
did not quite answer our over- 
wrought expectations. He played 
it with variations ; and therefore, ne- 
cessarily worse. There is but one 
perfect way of playing Othello, and 
that was the way in which he used 
to play it. To see him in this cha- 
racter at his best, may be reckoned 
among the consolations of the human 
mind. It is to feel our hearts bleed 
by sympathy with another; it is to 
vent a world of sighs for another = 
sorrows; to have the loaded bosom 
«cleansed of that perilous stuff that 
weighs upon the soul,” by witnessing 
the struggles and the mortal strokes 
that “ flesh is heir to.” We often 
seek this deliverance from private 
woes through the actor’s obstetric 
art; and it is hard when he disap- 
points us, either from indifference or 
wilfulness. Mr. Kean did not repeat 
his admired farewell apostrophe to 
Content, with that fine “‘ organ-stop 
that he used,—as if his inmost vows 
and wishes were ascending to the 
canopy of Heaven, and their sound- 
ing echo were heard upon the earth 
like distant thunder,—but in a que- 
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rulous, whining, sobbing tone, which 
we do not think right. Othello’s spi- 
rit does not sink under, but supports 
stself on the retrospect of the past ; 
and we should hear the lofty mur- 
murs of his departing hopes, his am- 
bition and his glory, borne onward 
majestically “ to the passing wind.” 
He pronounced the “ not a jot, not 
a jot,” as an hysteric exclamation, 
not with the sudden stillness of fixed 
despair. As we have seen him do 
this part before, his lips uttered 
the words, but they produced and 
were caused by no corresponding 
emotion in his breast. They were 
breath just playing on the surface of 
his mind, but that did not penetrate 
to the soul. His manner of saying to 
Cassio, “ But never more be officer 
of mine,” was in a tone truly terrific, 
magnificent, prophetic ; and the only 
alteration we remarked as an im- 
provement. We have adverted to 
this subject here, because we think 
Mr. Kean cannot wisely outdo him- 
self. He is always sufficiently ori- 
ginal, sufficiently in extremes, and 
when he attempts to vary from him- 
self and go still farther, we think he 
has no alternative but to run into ex- 
travagance. It is true it may be said 
of him, that he is— 


Never so sure our passion to create, 
As when he treads the brink of all we hate— 


but still one step over the precipice is 
destruction. We also fear that the 
critical soil of America is slippery 
ground. Jonathan is inclined to the 
safe side of things, even in matters of 
taste and fancy. They are a little 
formal and common-place in those 
parts. They do not like liberties in 
morals, nor excuse poetical licences. 
They do not tolerate the privileges of 
birth, or readily sanction those of ge- 
mus. A very little excess above the 
water-mark of mediocrity is with 
them quite enough. Mr. Kean will 
do well not to offend by extraordinary 
efforts, or dazzling eccentricities. He 
should be the Washington of actors, 
the modern Fabius. If he had been 
educated in the fourth form of St. 
Paul's school, like some other top- 
tragedians that we know, we should 
say to him in classic terms, in medio 
tutissimus ibis. “ Remember that 
they hiss the Beggar’s Opera in Ame- 
rica. If they do not spare Captain 
Macheath, do you think they will 
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spare you? Play off no pranks in the 
United States. Do not think to redeem 
great vices by great virtues. They 
ure inexorable to the one, and insen- 
sible tothe other. Reserve all works 
of 1 Yt 98 till you come back ; 
and have safely run the gauntlet of 
New York, of Philadelphia, of Bal- 
timore, and Boston. Think how Mr. 
Young would act,—and act with a 
little more meaning, and a little less 
pomp than he would--who,we are as- 
sured on credible authority, is that 
model of indifference that the New 
World would worship and bow down 
before.” — We have made bold to 
offer this advice, because we wish 
well to Mr. Kean; and because we 
wish to think as well as possible of a 
republican public. We watch both 
him and them, “ with the rooted ma- 
lice of a friend.”—We have thus paid 
our respects to Old Drury in holiday- 
time ; and thought we had already 
taken leave of the New English 
Opera-House for the season. But 
there were Two Worps to that 
bargain. The farce with this title is 
a very lively little thing, worth going 
to see; and the new Dramatic Ro- 
mance (or whatever it is called) of 
the Vampyre is, upon the whole, the 
most splendid spectacle we have ever 
seen. It is taken from a French 
piece, founded on the celebrated 
story so long bandied about between 
Lord Byron, Mr. Shelley, and Dr. 
Polidori, which last turned out to be 
the true author. As a mere fiction, 
and as a fiction attributed to Lord 
Byron, whose genius is chartered for 
the Jand of horrors, the original story 

assed well enough: but on the stage 
it is a little sation to the feelings, 
and incongruous to the sense, to see a 
spirit in human shape,—in the shape 
of a real Earl, and, what is more, of 
a Scotch Earl—going about seeking 
whom it may marry and’ then devour, 
to lengthen out its own abhorred and 
anomalous being. Allowing for the 
preternatural atrocity of the fable, 
the situations were well imagined and 
supported: the acting of Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, (from the Surry Theatre) was 
spirited and imposing, and certainly 
Mrs. W. H. Chatterley, as the daugh- 
ter of his friend the Baron, ( Ir. 
Bartley,) and his destined bride, bid 
fair to be a very delectable victim. 
She is however saved in a surprizing 
manner, after a rapid succession of 
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interesting events, to the great joy of 
the spectator. The scenery of this 
piece is its greatest.charm, and it is 
inimitable. We have seen sparkling 
and overpowering effects of this kind 
before; but to the splendour of a 
transparency were here added all the 
harmony and mellowness of the finest 
painting. We do not speak of the 
vision at the beginning, or of that at 
the end of the piece,—though these 
were admirably managed,—so much 
of the representation of the effects 
of moonlight on the water and on the 
person of the dying knight. The hue 
of the sea-green waves, floating in 


the pale beam under an arch-way of 


grey weather-beaten rocks, and with 
the light of a torch glaring over the 
milder radiance, was in as fine keep- 
ing and strict truth as Claude or 
Rembrandt, and would satisfy, we 
think, the most fastidious artist's eye. 
It lulled the sense of sight as the 
fancied sound of the dashing waters 
soothed the imagination. In the 
scene where the moonlight fell on the 
dying form of Ruthven (the Vampire) 
it was like a fairy glory, forming a 
palace of emerald light: the body 
seemed to drink its balmy essence, 
and to revive in it without a miracle. 
The line, 


See how the moon sleeps with Endymion, 


came into the mind from the beauty 
and gorgeousness of the picture, not- 
withstanding the repugnance of every 
circumstance and feeling. This Me- 
lodrame succeeds very well; and it 
succeeds in spite of Mr. Kean’s last 
nights, and without Miss Kelly ! 

At the Hay-market there has been 
a new Comedy, called “the Diamond 
Ring, or Exchange no Robbery.” It 
is said to be by Mr. Theodore Hook. 
We should not wonder. ‘The mora- 
lity, and the sentiment are very flat, 
aud very offensive ; we mean, all the 
halt platonic, half serious love-scenes 
between Sir Lennox Leinster, (Mr. 
ean and Lady Cranberry (Mrs. 
Mardyn).This actress,—young, hand- 
some, and full of spirit as she is, and 
as the character she represents is 
supposed to be,—and married to an 
old husband, who is always grum- 
bling, and complaining,—does not ap- 
pear fitted to be engaged in half an 
amour ; nor as if she would excuse 
Sir Lennox for being “ figurative,” 
in that way. Her conduct is at least 
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equivocal, and without any ostensible 
motive but a gross one, which yet 
she does not acknowledge to herself. 
A Milan commission would inevyita- 
bly have ruined her, even though Sir 
Lennox had been a less likely man 
than a well looking, impudent, Lrish 
Baronet. [lis personal pretensions 
are certainly formidable to her jealous 
spouse, (Mr. ‘Terry, an Adonis of 
aaty)-rthonge it is hard to tind out 
the charms in his conversation that 
recommend him so powerfully to the 
friendship of the lady. He has one 
joke, one flower of rhetoric, inter- 
spersed through all his discourse, 
witty or amorous—the caut-plirase, 
** You'll excuse my being figurative.” 
His metaphorical] turn wouldnot how- 
ever have been excused, but for the 
matter-of-fact notions and accom- 
plishments of Mr. Liston—who plays 
a bona fide pot boy in the comic group, 
the supposed son of old Cranberry, 
but the real and proper offspring of 
old Swipes, the landlord of the Pig 
and Gridiron. This hopeful young 
gentleman has been palmed upon his 
pretended father, (to the no small 
mortification and dismay of both par- 
ties) instead of the intrepid Lieute- 
nant Littleworth (Mr. Barnard) thie 
true heir to the Cranberry estate and 
honours. Liston, as young Swipes, 
has nothing genteel about him; not 
even the wish to be so. His inclina- 
tions are low. Thus he likes to drink 
with the butler; makes a young 
blackamore whom he calls, ‘‘ snow- 
drop,” drunk with claret ; and is in 
love with Miss Polly Watts, who has 
red hair, a red face, and red elbows. 
He has vowed to elope with her be- 
fore that day week, and make her 
Mrs. C. and would no doubt have 
been as good as his word if the secret 
of his birth had not been discovered 
by his mother-in-law, in revenge for 
a matrimonial squabble; and_ the 
whole ends, as a three-act piece 
should do—abruptly but agreeably. 
Mr. Liston’s acting in such a charac- 
ter as we have described, it is need- 
less to add, was infinitely droll, and 
Terry was a father worthy (pro tem- 
pore) of such a son. 

The Manager of the English Opera 
House on Monday, 2ist ult. brought 
out an occasional farce against the 
Manager of Drury-Lane, called Patent 
Seasons; deprecating the encroach- 
ments of the winter theatres, and pre- 
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dicting, that, in consequence, “ the 
English Opera would soon be a Beg- 
gar’s Opera.” His hits at his over- 
bearing rival were good, and fold; 
but the confession of the weakness 
and “ poverty,” which Mr. Elliston 
had thrown in his teeth, rather served 
to damp than excite the enthusiasm 
of the audience. Every one is in- 
clined to run away from a falling 
house ; and of all appeals that to hu- 
manity should be the last. The town 
may be bullied, ridiculed, wheedled, 
puffed out of their time and money, 
but to ask them to sink their patron- 
age in a bankrupt concern, is to be- 
tray an ignorance of the world, who 
sympathise with the prosperous, and 
laugh at injustice. Generosity is the 
last infirmity of the public mind. 
Pity is a frail ground of popularity : 
and “ misery doth part the flux of 
company.” If you want the assist- 
ance of others, put a good face upon 
the matter, and conceal it from them 
that you want it. Do not whine and 
look piteous in their faces, or they 
will treat you like a dog. The 170 
families that Mr. Arnold tells us de- 
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nor sufferers in a triumphant cause. 
Talk of 170 distressed families de- 
pendent on a distressed manager (not 
an autocrat of one vast theatre) and 
the sound hangs like a mill-stone on 
the imagination, “a load to sink a 
navy.” The audience slink away, one 
by one, willing to slip their necks out 
of it. Charity is cold. 

The manager of the English Opera 
House, however, does not stand alone 
in his difficulties. The theatres in 
general seem to totter, and feel the 
hand of decay. Even the King’s 
Theatre, we understand, has mani- 
fested signs of decrepitude, and 
“ palsied eld,” and stopped—we do 
not say its payments, but its perform- 
ances. Of all the theatres, we should 
feel the least compassion for the de- 
serted saloons and tattered hangings 
of the Italian Opera. We should ra- 
ther indeed see it flourish, as it has 
long flourished, in splendour and in 
honour: we do not like “ to see a 
void made in the Drama: any ruin 
on the face of the land.” But this 
would touch us the least. We might 
be disposed to write its epitaph, not 


pend upon his minor theatre for sup- _ its elegy. be 
port are not “ Russian sufferers,” 
——____ | 


ADDRESS SPOKEN, IN THE CHARACTER OF THE COMIC MUSE, BY 


MISS KELLY, AT THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


*,." The lines in inverted commas are omitted by Miss Kelly. 


“‘ The times are out of joint !”—So Shakspeare said, 
E’en when the limbs of Wit were finely made ; 
Shakspeare ! whose fancy exquisitely wrought 
Those fine ideal statues of bright thought, 

Which, struck with power, by patient grace refined, 
Stand now the antique models of the mind! 


The times are out of joint! 


For limping Wit 


Halts o’er the vacant stage and desart pit ; 
And cold distorted Humour feebly seeks 
To call up vanish’d laughter on stern cheeks. 


Folks sometimes dig up relics strange and vast, 

Relics of man, huge remnants of the past ;— 

A giant boot,—a teapot that would make 

Tea of the river Lea or Keswick lake ; 

And these denote what Brobdignags existed _ 

In times when such a boot prevail’d as this did. 

So, when all London shall be earthed down, 

And farmers reap their wheat above the town,— 

And golden barley nod its ears of grain ms kak 
O’er spots, where man hath stretch’d his ears in vain :— 
Some digging soul shall strike his spade,—a hard one— 
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Or, labouring in an agricultural fury, 

Turn up a tile upon the top of Drury! 

Then natives, startled at the news, will crowd, 
Peep through the aperture, and cry aloud,— 

« What houses !—dear !—in those tremendous days, 





How great, how matchless, must have been their plays. 
Oblivion will have lock’d within her den 

All trace of Bluebeards and of Miller’s Men ; 

And folks will think, poor simples! that then wit 

And sense were,—in proportion to their pit ! 


«Oh! for the good old times, when Congreve’s wit 

« Play'’d like a summer lightning through the pit ; 

‘«* And Farquhar’s sweet familiar pleasantry” 

« ‘Taught human hearts how happy they might be ;— 
«© And Cibber idled in that easy style, 

“© Which makes the very mind to dream and smile !” 


All—all is o’er! 


And when anon I meet 


A shop, in some ideal Monmouth-street,— 
Where, when the Muse is straiten’d by distresses, 
The utmost price is given for fancy dresses ;— 

I'll sell all, all,—mask, humour, sock, and hope ; 
And part with the good-will,—and shut up shop! 


But is all hope betray’d >—And may I not, 

Yet see the dawning of a happier lot ;— 

May I not make this summer house my own, 

Spite of the wint’ry managerial frown 

Of Alexandrine seasons, which do wrong 

Without remorse, and “ drag slow lengths along!” 
Yes !—here shall be my home—my spirit here, 

Shall laugh to nought the lengthening wint’ry year,— 
Bring but your hearts, and I'll find song and mirth 
To keep a little summer yet on earth! 
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The Opera-house, having at last 
reached the crisis of its protracted 
disorder, the issue has been unfor- 
tunate, and its existence has ceased. 
The extent of the perilous complica- 
tion of infirmity, by which the esta- 
blishment has been so often and so 
long assailed, is too well proved in 
the excessive weakness, and miser- 
able exhaustion, that marked the final 
moments of the abruptly terminated 
season. It seems that Messrs. Birch 
and Chambers, the bankers of the 
theatre, had obtained judgment a- 
gainst the property, and an execu- 
tion was put into the house, some 
time since, for between fifty and six- 
ty’ thousand pounds. The strong 
hand of the law was, however, stay- 
ed by the more powerful voice of e- 
quity ; for, on an appeal to the Chan- 
cellor by Mr. Taylor, the quondam 
proprietor, his Lordship issued an in- 
Junction, forbidding Messrs. Birch 


and Chambers to sell any thing be- 
side the interest of Mr. Waters ‘gs 
debtor) in the concern; which in- 
terest, involved of course in all the 
claims, litigations, suits at law and 
in equity, debts and engagements, 
with which this hopeful property was 
burdened—offered abundant tempta- 
tations, no doubt, to a purchaser! Still, 
however, the theatre continued to 
open, and operas were peformed. But, 
after having tottered and trembled on, 
for some time, in spite of its dying 
symptoms, at length, on the 15th ot 
August, the following fatal bulletin 
made its appearance. 
King’s Theatre, Aug. 15. 

The nobility and gentry, subscribers to 
the Opera, and the public, are most re- 
spectfully informed, that, owing to sudden 
and unforeseen circumstances, there can be 
no performance at this Theatre this even- 
ing. 

These sudden and unforeseen cir 
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cumstances are understood to have 
been the mutiny of the band. Potnt 
argent, point de Suisse. ‘Ten nights, 
it is said, had the orchestra gene- 
rously served, without pay or plun- 
der. At last they insisted on present 
satisfaction. ‘There were no funds. 
Mr. Waters, the general in chief, was 
upon the continent. As a temporis- 
ing proposition, the night’s money- 
receipts were offered to be consigned, 
so far as they might extend, in liqui- 
dation of the arrear. But the de- 
mand was absolute, and the claim- 
ants obdurate—and so—the Opera- 
house closed before its time! to the 
infinite mortification and distress of all 
those gentle persons, who draw either 
the means of living, or the pleasures 
of life, from fashion, virtu, or intrigue 
—whether legal, musical, or ama- 
tory. The history of this establish- 
ment, so interesting and important, 
with reference to the musical art, is 
curious ; and the continual unfailing 
fuilures of each, in the long series of 
succeeding schemes of management, 
present a mass of error, and a con- 
sumption of property, so immense as 
to puzzle conjecture concerning the 
causes and modes of such stupendous 
squandering. 

The expence of the first importation 
of an Italian opera, was met, in 1720, 
by a public subscription of fifty thou- 
sand pounds. Seven years disposed 
of this entire amount, together with 
all the receipts during that period. 
From 1729 to 1738, Handel laboured, 
without success, to continue the esta- 
blishment thus planted ; and conclud- 
ed his management (owing probably 
to an opposition set on foot by some 
of the nobility) with the loss of the 
greatest part of his property, which 
was certainly more than ten thousand 
pounds, and all the fruits of his ge- 
nius and industry during that time— 
whilst he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his noble adversaries 
were not more benefited by their rival- 
ty. Heidegger, the general master 
of the revels of that day, next failed. 
In 1741, the Earl‘of Middlesex un- 
dertook the adventure, and assumed 
the dangerous office of impresario to 
the opera. From 1744 to 1746, the 
house was closed ; and in the succeed- 
ing year the noble manager was join- 
ed by several others of his own rank, 
who carried through the season by 
four separate subscriptions, for six, 
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ten, seventeen, and fourteen nights. 
In 1748, Lord Middlesex, however, 
resigned, with loss, to Dr. Croza; 
who, in 1752, ran away in debt ; but 
taking care to carry with him the re- 
ceipts of a considerable benefit. In 
1756, Vaneschi, the next manager, 
followed the example of his predeces- 
sor Croza. Giardini and Mingotti 
then took it up for a season ; but re- 
linquished it with loss. From this 
time to 1762, Mattei, and her hus- 
band, Trombetta, were losing mana- 
gers; when Giardini and Mingotti 
for a short time resumed the empire. 
Two years afterwards, Vincent, Gor- 
don, and Crawford, three musicians, 
became the joint proprietors, and 
barely escaped from bankruptcy. The 
hon. Mr. Hobart next, and, after him, 
Millico, and Sacchini, Mrs. Yates, 
and Mrs. Brookes, hazarded the en- 
terprize. In 1785, the concern sunk ; 
alter entailing various degrees of in- 
jury upon the several managers. 

The destruction of the building by 
fire, in 1789, terminated the career of 
Sir John Gallini and Mr. Taylor. In 
1791, the present structure, perhaps 
the most beautiful in Europe, was 
built by Novosculski ; but not open- 
ed for a regular opera, owing to some 
dispute about the license, till 1793. 
Since this date, Mr. Goold, and sub- 
sequently Mr. Waters, have been the 
proprietors; and the theatre now 
again appears to have arrived at the 
consummation of 1785 ! 

Such is the brief chronicle of this 
disastrous concern; and, to those 
who regard only the enormous re~ 
ceipts of the house, it does seem most 
extraordinary that such sums should 
be found inadequate to carry on the 
performances. A pamphlet, how- 
ever, published about two years 
since, but suppressed a few hours 
after its appearance, accounted for 
the vortex which has ingulphed all 
those great bulks of property, that 
have floated within its influence, as 
if they had been sticks and straws. 
The short detail, as given by the au- 
thor, who seems to have been deeply 
conversant with all the transactions, 
is to the following effect. 

‘There was a total want of funds at 
the outset. Pecuniary accommoda- 
tion of the most ruinous kinds, law- 
suits, and profligate expenditure of all 
sorts, naturally succeeded. Amongst 
others, it «ecame imperative in the 
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then manager to get into parliament, 
in order to keep out of prison. One 
lawyer is stated to have made a clear 
gain of a sum equal to about three 
thousand four hundred pounds per an- 
num, by his opera practice, during the 
space of seven years. The total stage 
expenditure the author estimates at 


fifteen thousand per annum ; and he 


gives the names and salaries. The 
total annual receipts, a 
also the several sources) he puts down 
at seventy thousand two hundred and 


fifty-seven pounds. For the balance, 


law, usury, and other expences are 
left to account. 

Making the amplest allowance for 
the hostility of the author of the sup- 
pressed pamphlet, there is yet suffi- 
cient proof that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the proceedings, 
and that his statements are not so far 
from truth as to lead to very errone- 
eus conclusions. The usetul infer- 
ence to the public, then, is, that this 
object of their enjoyment (and a very 
principal one it is to the world of fa- 
shion and of musical science) has been 
rendered to them at about double the 
expence it ought to be, if conducted 
by any person of taste and energy, 
and of prudence and honour. But it 
should seem, from a century of past 
experience, that the sine qua non is a 
complete acquittance from present 
incumbrances, of whatsoever kind 
they be. When the opera opens a- 
gain, the new director, to go on 
prosperously, must start free, or he 
will fail, like all who have gone be- 
fore him: whatever be the actual 
sums required for capital, rent, or 
charge, he must know them in order 
to meet them. The charmels of ex- 
pense, as well as the sources of dis- 
pute, have hitherto been indefinite 
and endless. The metropolis of Eng- 
land will not now exist without an 
Italian opera; and as, we have said, it 
ought to enjoy the finest in Europe 
at about half the late expence. It is 
already reported, that.a board of ma- 
nagement is likely to be created, and 
several noblemen have been men- 
tioned as interesting themselves. in 
the establishment. It is. however, 
due to the public, that the main 
points we have alluded to should be 
considered and provided for. 

Benéfit concerts are still going on. 
Amongst others there has been one 
for Miss Paton, at the Argyle Rooms ; 








one for Madame Obert, at the house 
of a lady of fashion, in Harley-street ; 
and one for Mr. Bourget, at the 
former establishment. Miss Paton is 
of Scotch extraction, and a young 
lady of various and considerable ta- 
lent. She made her first appearance 
in London, as a child, eight or ten 
years ago, when she sung, recited, 
and played upon the piano-forte at 
the Argyle Rooms. She has since 
studied that instrument underW ebbe, 
the harp under Bochsa, and singing 
under Vercellini. She displayed her 
acquirements in these several ac- 
complishments to a very full room, 
and with considerable applause. 

Madame Obert is a_ piano-forte 
player from Paris ; has received in- 
struction since her arrival in England 
from Kalkbrenner, in whose style she 
is considered to excel; and is altoge- 
ther esteemed a fine performer. 

M. Bourget was also from France. 
He has a good tenor voice ; but is 
unfortunately gifted with so much 
sensibility, that his face announces 
every rapid and changeful succession 
of his feelings. He made his debut 
at Bath, and the young ladies there 
encored him for the sake of enjoying 
his grimaces! He mistook physiog- 
nomical for vocal success, and he was 
inspired with the resolution of con- 
firming his empire by a concert in 
London. But whether the intelli- 
gence of his particular attractions 
travelled slow, or whether the ladies 
of the metropolis have less expensive 
subjects for mirth, than Mr. Bourget, 
at a guinea a head for admission, his 
concert. was ill attended, and he set 
off for the continent the next morn- 
ing. 
We have before mentioned the sp!- 
rit with which music is now cultivat- 
ed at Great Yarmouth in’ Norfolk ; 
and, perhaps, there, is nothing more 
essential to the diffasion of this science 
than the engagement of individuals 
of leisure, talent, and affluence in 
the practice. At Yarmouth, a con- 
cert has been formed for some years, 
by a pretty numerous and.au.inereas- 
ing party of amateurs, at the head o! 
whom is Mr. Palgrave, the: collector 
of the customs; 2 gentleman. em!- 


design, by the general respect: which 
attends him, by the amenity of his 
disposition and manners, 

devotion to music... The'concert now 








appears to have obtained a force and 
consistency which will probably lead 
to the highest results. Last week a 
festival, upon a pretty large scale, 
was held; Mrs. Salmon and Miss 
Venes, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Terrail, 
Mr. Bellamy, and Mr. Lindley, to- 
gether with one or two other London 
professors, were engaged ; many a- 
mateurs from Norwich assisted, and 
the band mustered upwards of a hun- 
dred performers. The selections were 
comprehensive and tasteful, ranging 
through ancient and modern compo- 
sition. The success of this first great 
undertaking, in so far as the delight 
of the lovers of music was concerned, 
will probably effect the repetition of 
such performances at proper inter- 
vals, which will tend to cement and 
perpetuate the cultivation of the art, 
and cannot fail to be beneficial to the 
town. 

We lament to understand that Mr. 
Bartleman, since his exertions at Ox- 
ford, has suffered a relapse, and is 
again confined by severe indisposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Welsh is said to have a pupil 
of most extraordinary powers and 
promise, in theperson of a young lady, 
whose name is, we believe, Wilson. 
Nature has gifted her with a voice of 
uncommon volume, richness, and bril- 
liancy ; and her talents are subjected 
to a master equal to call them forth 
and apply them in the best manner. 
Mr. Welsh, we have understood, is 
content to moot his reputation, as a 
teacher of public singers, upon the 
success of this pupil; or, at least, such 
is the interpretation put upon his lan- 
guage by those friends to whom he 
has spoken of this young lady’s at- 
tamments, and if so, the public can 
hardly expect too much. 

Mr. Pio Chancettini has published 
the cantata, performed shortly after 
his arrival from Naples at the Argyle 
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Rooms. It is certainly a composi- 
tion that promises much for the future, 
though, perhaps, not distinguished 
by the overflowings of mind, for it is 
restrained and polished rather than 
full and exuberant. After the man- 
ner of Haydn, light and melodious, 
it is rendered attractive by grace ra- 
ther than sublimity. The style is 
elevated somewhat above the music 
of the chamber, by dramatic effects, 
which the cantata allows; and if, on 
the whole, it is not likely to make a 
very deep impression, it augurs well 
for the good taste of the composer. 
It is lowered by the too frequent re- 
petition of common place passages, 
which, had they been expunged (and 
they might have heen expunged with- 
out much difficulty or labour) the 
whole would have taken a much lof- 
tier character. 

We have three songs by Mr. Em- 
din, whose ballads have already at- 
tracteda good share of regard towards 
the author.—Come, O love, and dwell 
with me, is very light and animated, 
with a nameless quality that is not 
absolutely elegance, yet very nearly 
approaches to it. There is something 
of an Anacreontic spirit about it, that, 
we should think, would render it ac- 
ceptable either in hall or bower—at 
the table or the piano-forte. Of him 
who sighs for thee, we camot speak 
so highly. The subject is trite (and 
what ballad subject is not?) and it is 
so far overmatched by the beautiful 
old ballad, When ’tis night, and the 
midwatch is come,—one of the best of 
our early days,—that the song before 
us sinks into insignificance in the 
comparison, and yet the ideas are the 
same. The maid with a love-beaming 
eye, is scarcely more worthy of Mr. 
Emdin’s hand. It begins like the 
threadbare song, The pretty girl of 
Derby, and reaches that level. 
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oe disease resembling 
i been again perceived 
among the foxes in some parts of Bavaria; 
the same having been remarked last sum- 
mer too. This dreadful disease has also 
to wnat the calves in Pomerania. 
it stopped by killing the ani- 

mals attacked by it. ‘ 
ae 17th of July an earthquake was 
at Schwalz in Tyrol, which, although 


it did not last above a second, did a good 
deal of injury. It was also felt near the 
Georgian mountain, from which large pieces 
of rock were precipitated in the valley be- 
low, without a = - - has — 
learned as any individual having 

killed. Xe Tas Aone the shock lasted 
about four seco but was only slightly 
felt. But what is most extrao in 
this phenomenon, and what has given 
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rise in its neighbourhood to many su- 
rstitious notions, is that in the year 
1670, on the same day, this district cxpe- 
rienced a similar calamity, in consequence 
of which the day had been since that time 
set aside for thanksgivings and prayeis.— 
The people were in church when the pre- 
sent earthquake occurred. ae 

Africa.—The possibility of diffusing 
knowledge and civilisation, by means of 
the school at St. Louis, into the interior of 
the countries situated on the Senegal, be- 
gins to be proved. The kings of Galom 
and Bambouk already send their children, 
from a distance of about 600 miles, to 
that school—in which one hundred and 
fifty Yolots and other Africans are taught 
in the French language on the Pritish 
plan, of mutual instruction, and by mcans 
of tables printed ia both languages.— 
(lla: burgh Co! ESP nde nt.) 

Baron Dais, of Mannheim, the inven- 
tor of the Velocipedes has recently invented 
an ** cleveting telescope,” being a tube, 
in the form ef a stick of about three feet in 
length, and one inch and a half in dia- 
meter, with which he pretencs to look 
at once over twenty-one degrees and a half 
of the whole horizon, and over intervening 
impediments. The use of this instrument, 
he states particularly, to consist: first, in 
public assemblies, to look over the heads 
of the people, even if they should wear 
high head-dresses ; secondly, for generals, 
to raise the station of the eye; thirdly, for 
ships, to see farther from the deck, than 
could be done from the highest mast; 
fourthly, for houses, to see from the lower 
storics, almost as far as one might from a 
station much higher than the house it- 
self. The inventor offers to enter into 
partnership with any one that would ad- 
vance the neces sary money for patents, &e. 
CTanburgh Correspondent.) 

New South Shetland.—Reports have 
recently been circulated, that a Terra 
Australasia has actually been seen by a 
British merchant ship. At first we treated 
this as an Irish or American report, both 
of which are generally famous for not be- 
ing true; but our incredulity has been 
conquered by the kindness of a friend, and 
the certainty of the discovery put beyond 
question. Mr. William Smith, master of 
the brig Williams of Blythe, in a veyage 
from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, fancy- 
ing that Cape Horn might be weathered 
better by preserving a more than usual 
southerly course, on the 19th of February, 
(819, saw land, amidst fields of floating 
ice, at the distance of two leagues. At 
noon his latitude by observation was 62° 
17’ S, long. 60° 12’ W. by an excellent 
chronometer. On his arrival at Monte 
Video, he was again ridiculed for his cre- 
dulity, and almost led to renounce his for- 
mer conclusions. His account reached the 
ears of some American merchants, who 
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endeavoured to cbtain from him the truce 
situation cf the land, and offered to char. 
ter his ship on a voyage of discovery. He, 
however, to his credit, refused to disclose 
the longitude and latitude to any but 4 
British-born subject ; though he honour. 
ably offered to conduct the vessel himself. 
and, if ro lard existed, to reccive no 
freight ; but that was not the object of the 
other patty, and Jonathan withdrew his 
contract. The honest Englishman, at 
length having obtaincd freight a second 
time to Chili, set off on his voyage, and 
on the 15th of October last, at 6 P. M.. 
being then about the same latitude and 
longitude as before, he discovered the 
same land, bearing S. E. by E. three 
leagues, the weather being hazy. He bore 
up for it, approached within four miles, 
and proved it to be a large barren rock. 
At day-light next morning he again stood 
in for the land; and at 8 A. M. the wea- 
ther being very clear, he could plainly dis- 
tinguish the mainland, bearing S. 8. E., 
the island being distant from it about three 
leagues. The main-land presented itself 
as a cape, to which the coast tended in a 
N. E. direction, having peculiar marks, of 
which he took rough sketches: he stood in, 
and ran along the land as far as the point, 
to which he gave the name of North Fore- 
land, obtaining all the way regular sound- 
ing of sand and gravel, lessening graidu- 
ally from 35 to 20 fathoms; the bottom 
was good and regular. To the main-land 
was given the name of New South Shet- 
land, on account of its lying in about the 
same latitude as the Shetland Islands. It 
was barren and rocky, the highest points 
being covered with snow. <A boat's crew 
landed, and the harbour appeared to 
abound with the real spermaceti whale. 
Seals and sea-otters abounded, as also an 
animal differing from the sea-otter. Next 
morning at day-break, he could perceive the 
land tend in a 8S. E. direction. Keeping 
his course to southward and westward, he 
saw several other islands, all about three 
leagues from the main-land, and all alike 
barren and rocky. The whole appearance 
of the land is described as being more like 
the Norwegian ccast than any the captain 
ever saw. Having proved the existence ot 
the coast for the distance of 250 miles, he 
shaped his course ‘to the northward ; ard 
in the month of November reached the 
port of Valparaiso. Every one must he 
struck with the advantages which a British 
settlement would offer, not only to our 
whale fisherics, but to our commercial in- 
terests in that quarter of the globe. On the 
arrival of the Williams in November last, 
at the above namied place, there was a ge- 
neral and simultaneous feeling among the 
Begin merchants, who instantly set about 
taking up a vessel, which ‘should be 
chartered oma verge of discovery at their 
r. Sinith, 


own expence. on his arrival, 
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having transmitted his observations to the 
commanding officer in the Pacific, Captain 
shireff of the Andromache, this excellent 
officer, ever alive as well to British interests 
as to the pursuit of objects of science and 
utility, instantly chartered the same brig 
Williams on Government account, in order 
to make an accurate and regular survey of 
the coasts and harbours. —Constable’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 

Crime in France.—The following is a 
report of the number of persons imprisoned 
in France, on the first of July 1819:— 
Accused, $274. Sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term less than a year, 2389— 
to compulsory labours, during their con- 
finement, 1160—to labour of a miscella- 
neous description, 455—to solitary confine- 
ment, 9521, of whom 6206 are men, and 
3315 women—to ene year’s imprisonment 
and upwards, 9824, of whom 7158 are 
men, and 2666 women.—Total, 31,603. 

Grand Surgical Operation—The most 
surprising and honourable operation of sur- 
gery is, without any contradiction, that 
lately executed by M. Richerand, by tak- 
ing away a part of the ribs and of the 
pleura. The patient was himself a medi- 
cal man, and not ignorant of the danger he 
ran in this operation being had recourse to, 
but he also knew that his disorder was 
otherwise incurable. He was attacked with 
a cancer on the internal surface of the ribs 
and of the pleura, which continually pro- 
duced enormous fungosities, that had been 
in vain attempted to be repressed by the ac- 
tual cautery. M. Richerand was obliged 
to lay the ribs bare, to saw away two, to 
detach them from the pleura, and to cut 
away all the cancerous part of that mem- 
brane. As soon as he had made the open- 
ing, the air rushing into the chest occa- 
sioned the first day great suffering and dis- 
tressing shortness of breath; the surgeon 
could touch and see the heart through the 
pericardium, which was as transparent as 
glass, and could assure himself of the total 
insensibility of both. Much serous fluid 
flowed from the wound, as long as it re- 
mained open, but it filled up slowly by 
means of the adhesion of the lung with the 
pericardium, and the fleshy granulations 
that were formed in it. Atlength the patient 
got so well, that on the twenty-seventh day 
after the operation, he could not resist the 
desire of going to the Medicinal School to 
see the fragments of the ribs that had been 
taken from him, and in three or four days 
afterwards, he returned home, and went 
about his ordinary business. The success 
of M. Richerand is the more, important, 
because. it. will authorize, in. other cases, 
enterprizes. which, , according to received 
opinions, would appear impossible; and 
we shall be less afraid. of penetrating, into 
the interior of the chest. M. Richcrand 
even hopes that by opening the pericardium 
Mself, and using proper injections, we may 
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cure a disease that has hitherto been al- 
ways fatal, the dropsy of that cavity. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

Pocms of Ossian.—An original copy of 
these celebrated poems, supposed to have 
been written early in the fifteenth century, 
has lately been said to be discovered in an 
old catholic cemetry, founded by St. Pa- 
trick, near Connor. The box containing 
this early specimen of Gaelic poetry was 
immediately taken to the Rev. Dr. Henry, 
by whom it was subsequently forwarded to 
Dr. Macdonald, of Belfast. From a col- 
lation of the Macpherson translation with 
the above M.S., the former appears to be 
very imperfect; this is accounted for by 
the Gaelic or national language of Scot- 
land, having at that period, no written 
character to preserve their poems, while 
Macpherson was totally unacquainted with 
the aboriginal language of the sister king- 
dom. 

The Regent's Canal.—This great work, 
originating in the enterprizing spirit of pri- 
vate individuals, is now complete, and was 
opened 6n the first of last month for the 
passage of vessels, many of which, laden 
with the produce of the most distant coun- 
tries, was on that day admitted to the 
principal basin in the City-road. ‘The ex- 
pence incurred in this astonishing under- 
taking, amounts to nearly half a million of 
meney. From its commencement, to the 
termination at Limchouse, it extends 
nearly nine miles, and within that space 
are comprised twelve locks and thirty-seven 
bridges. The construction of the former 
is on so excellent a principle, that only 
three minutes and a half are occupied in 
passing each of them. The work was pro- 
jected by J. Nash, Esq. the Royal Archi- 
tect, under whose superintendence it has 
been completed. But the most surprising 
part of the work is, that which is called the 
tunnel, which presents a singular example 
of British industry and enterprise. About 
a quarter of a mile eastward of White 
Conduit-house, this astonishing work was 
begun. It is noching less than a complete 
excavation, carricd along in an horizontal 
direction, under the hill near White Con- 
duit-house, continued under the high-street 
of Islington, under the New River at Cole- 
brook-row, and opening a short distance 
eastward of Islington, near the City Road- 
In this subterraneous passage, the canal 
proceeds without a gate, or towing-path, 
through a distance of three quaiters of a 
mile. All the way it is strongly lined and 
arched with bricks. The boats which pass 
through it must be impelled with punts. 

Icelandic Litcrature.—By a report from 
the Icelandic Literary Society, it appears 
that the great icelandic historical works, 
called Sturbringa Scga, making 120 


sheets, is completed. A general geogra- 
phy of Iceland has likewise been published 
and a collection of the poets of this dis- 
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¢ant region is in course of publication. The 
sagas, which recount the historical facts 
of Iceland, are the favourite reading of the 
inhabitants. They have now a distin- 
guished author in that kind of literature, 
M. Espolia, whose sagas have brought 
down the Icelandic history to our own 
times. Its poetry has, in all ages, been 
held in great esteem. 

Botany.—A most singular flower has 
lately been discovered in the island of Java, 
which, in magnitude, exceeds any yet 
known. It rises immediately out of the 
ground without any leaves at the time of 
flowering, and is between two and three 
fect in circumference, flat like a large 
soup-plate. ‘The lower part, or base, is 
covered with excrescences and filaments, 
the limb is six-cut, the lobes blunt, irre- 
gular, reddish marbled. A specimen of 
the flower has been dissected, and drawings 
made of them by Mr. Bauer. 

Bihliomanianism.—At the sale of Mr. 
Bindley’s library, in Pall-Mall, a collec- 
tion of single-sheet poems and ballads, pub- 
lished at about a half-penny, or one penny 
each, sold at the immense price of eight 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds ! 

New Bank Notes.—The delay that has 
taken place in the issue of these elaborate 
specimens of the graphic art, appears 
to have originated solely in the preparation 
of a sufficient number of machines neces- 
sary for the magnitude of their circulation. 

Warwick Vase—We feel much plea- 
sure in announcing the completion of a me- 
tallic fire-si mi/eofthis splendid che /-d’-anvre 
of Grecian sculpture. The original Vase, 
which has been for some time in the posses- 
sion of the carl of Warwick, is from the 
chissel of Lysippus, and in 1814 Mr. 
Thomason, of Birmingham, obtained his 
lordship’s permission to form casts of the 
entire work. It is composed of two distinct 
metals—the field being of one metal, and 
the handles, vines, masks, panther-skins, 
am leaves, composed of another, this ori- 
ginal thought has given Mr. T. the oppor- 
tunity of adopting two novel modes of oxy- 
dation, thereby producing the most beau- 
tiful effect of light and shade. 

London Bridge—The starlings which 
support this bridge have been lately re- 
surveyed by Mr. Dodd in pursuance of in. 
wtructions from a select committee of the 
Hose of Commons. The method pursued 
for t's purpose is highly ingenious, and 
its udopttsn reflects considerable credit on 
the engineer employed on the occasion, 
though but litle merit is due to Mr. D. 
on the score of oviginality. By this me. 
thod, which was, we believe, invented 
SS ee ee 

meactions of the Society of Arts, in 
whose repository a model of the apparatus 
is preserved, the foundation of the bridge 
suay be accurately - It consists of 
® large metal tube, with a Jens at the bos. 
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tom, to prevent the admission of water : con. 
nected with this and of equal length is an. 
other tube, through which the object under 
water is viewed, and by this means any 
fracture in the hull of a vessel may readily 
be surveyed, and the needful repairs effect- 
ed without the expence or delay incident to 
the use of dry-docks for the purpese of ex- 
amination. 

Temple at Vienna.—The Emperor of 
Austria has given orders for the building 
of a Temple at Vienna, which is to be in 
every respect a copy of the celebrated tem. 
ple of Theseus at Athens. The famous 
group of Theseus, by Canova, is to be 
placed in this temple. 

Medallic Biography—A_ subscription is 
now open for striking a hundred medals in 
bronze, silver, and gold, in honour of those 
men, in all countries, who have acquired 
the greatest rea] glory by the distinguished 
services they have rendered to society, and 
to the world at large. His Majesty the 
king of Sweden has subscribed nearly 5000/. 
towards the completion of this under- 
taking. 

Improved Roads.—In procuring ashes 
from clay by incineration, many large 
lumps were found to be so completely 
calcined, and others partially fused in the 
process of burning, as to render them in- 
capable of absorbing water, and conse- 
quently they remained on the ground un- 
affected by the severest frosts of last winter. 
This circumstance combined with the ge- 
neral encomiums of travellers on roads 
formed of lava in the neighbourhood of 
voleanoes, encouraged a hope, that vitri- 
fied clay might be made available as a 
substitute for hard road materials, in those 
districts, where such substances are not 


continued discharge ‘of water from under 


drains, both of which works 'were entirely 
conducted on ‘scientific principles, and 
constructed with - materials 5 afford 
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except at the hazard of destroying entirely Vinegar from Wood.—In our last num. 
the best trees. ber we alluded to the great advantages 
Amethysts.—A block of these precious likely to result from the application of py- 
stones has been sent from Brazil to Cal- roligneous acid in the preservation of ani- 
cutta, four feet in circumference, and weigh- mal substances.—A correspondent has since 
ing 981bs. stated, that the antiseptic qualities of this 
Nautical Improvements.—A patent ves- acid had been fully known, and, indeed, 
sel is building in Hull, and is well worth very generally acted upon, in the neighbour. 
the attention of ship-owners: she has no hood of Swansea for a considerable period 
timbers, but is constructed of five alternate of time. Mr. Sockett of the above place 
layers, or courses of planks crossing each appears to have employed it in the fisheries 
other at right angles, a mode of building prior to 1814; and shortly after the dis- 
which is said to give great strength, as she covery of its utility in this branch of our 
has no floor heads nor futtock feet, so diffi- commerce a communication was made by 
cult to secure in other vessels. Mr. 8. to the Society of Arts, on the sub- 
Ambergris.—It is well known that this ject of which, however, no notice appears 
substance is found floating on the sea, chief- to have been since taken. Meat, almost 
ly within the tropics. Naturalists are not in a state of putrefaction, on being washed 
yet, however, agreed about its origin. Swe- over with it two or three times, has been 
diaur, in a paper published long agoin the rendered perfectly sweet and palatable: 
Philosophical Transactions, endeavoured when, however, maggots, or the larve of 
to prove that it was the indurated excre- insects, are discovered, it will be necessary 
ments of the physcter macro-cephalus; and to employ muriatic or nitric acid to de- 
this opinion has been pretty generally stroy them, which the pyroligneous acid 
adopted. MM. Pelletier andCaventou,who will not effect. 
have lately analyzed this substance, consider On further inquiry we find, that a series 
that ambergris is probably a biliary concre- of experiments were instituted in London 
tion of the species of whale, in whose in- during the last year, which most satisfae- 
testines Swediaur produced evidence, that torily showed the advantages that this me- 
it had been found. The latter of these thod possesses over the usual mode of cur- 
opinions appears by far the most probable. _ing with salt, and, indeed, in point of eco- 
Patent Apparatus for evaporating in va- nomy it infinitely exceeds that method : 
cuo.—The advantages attending this plan the present cost of pyroligneous acid being 
are, that the air is excluded, and the heat little more than one shilling per gallon, 
never raised higher than 90° or 100°. The which will effectually preserve many thou- 
phatitinbeiileat extracts, for which it is sand fish. This acid is produced in large 
principally employed, are in consequence quantities during the pre ion of char- 
much stronger, and quite different in their coal for gunpowder, by distilling wood in 
characters from those prepared in the usual cast-iron cylinders. The quantity of pyro- 
way. The vacuum is produced by means _ligneous acid obtained is usually about one 
of steam employed in a separate vessel, third of the total quantity of wood em- 
which is afterwards condensed.* ployed. 
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We had at one time intended to 
offer this month, some remarks of a 
general nature on the: extraordinary 
circumstances im which the country 
is at present placed by the inivestiga- 
tion now going on before the House of 
Lords ; ‘consi ring ‘the ‘peculiarities 
of this historical trarisaction, ds signs 


of the times, admitting of interpreta~ 
tion ; and endeavouring to follow pre- 
sent. events to their natural conse- 
quences. But we have been induced, 
on consideration, to postpone a papet 
of this nature, until the proceedings, 
now petiding, have reached to some- 
thing like a completion, — for we 





_ * It may be proper ta, state, shat the a 
ing considerable advantages ayer ,the 


mught, still, we, think, .be, considerably. improv 


tus invented by Mr. Byalthough possess- 


mode of effecting the process of evaporation, 


ed by the substicution of an airspump, 
‘however, 


thin peak rime Samples by she expat valine who boil in-vacuo : 


this would 


ed an invasion ef Mr, 


Howard's patent, of which several years re- 


main ired, is difficult to.determine, though we must confess that vegetable extracts 
Come Very Near to saccharine fluid, described 


in Mr. H.’s specification. 
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should ourselves feel it to be unplea- 
sant, and it might, by many, be re- 
garded as unfair, to treat freely, in 
no other interest but that of truth, 
questions, which must be in some 
measure personal towards those who 
are concerned in the examinations 
before the House of Lords. When 
the decision of Parliament shall be 
made on the case; or when (if this be 
too long protracted) it arrives at some 
great resting stage of the inquiry, we 
shall feel ourselves able to speak more 
comfortably with the necessary free- 
dom. Before this baneful inquiry was 
engaged in, we expressed ourselves in 
warm language against going further 
in the foul and slippery path.* Since 
it has been commenced, there are va- 
rious reasons for waiting the result 
before commenting fully upon the 
transactions. We shall, therefore, 
merely run over the facts that have 
occurred since our last ; offering but 
such slight comments as the recapitu- 
lation may naturally prompt. 

The Queen has continued to re- 
ceive Addresses from various parts of 
the country, expressive of the Sub- 
scribers’ respect, affection, and confi- 
dence in her purity. Several mem- 
bers of Parliament, named by the 
addressers of particular places to 
present these complimentary papers 
to her Majesty, have refused to do 
s0,—others have very zealously un- 
dertaken the commission. Of course 
the latter have been found usually in 
the ranks of opposition; but by no 
means exclusively so. 

Sir Gerard Noel, a gentleman who 
has usually been an adherent of the 
ministers, and a zealous supporter of 
their-measures, has addressed a letter 
to Lord Liverpool, in which he de- 
precates the proceedings instituted 
against the Queen. The Hon. Ba- 
ronet maintains that her Majesty was 
forced to return to England by the 
very men who row presume to blame 
and punish her for so doing, and he 
announces his fixed resolution to in- 
terrupt, in all its stages, the course 
of this unconstitutional Bill: he calls 
upon Lord Liverpool to withdraw it 
before the second reading. This mea- 
sure on the =p of Sir Gerard Noel, 
was probably suggested by a more 
remarkable step taken by Lord John 
Russell. That respectable nobleman, 
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whose family name is associated with 
some of the most glorious and touch. 
ing recollections of English history, 
has published in the Journals of the 
day, a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, en. 
closing the draft of a petition to his 
Majesty, the object of which latter 
paper is, by a long chain of forcible 
and well-connected argument, to en- 
force the necessity of quashing the 
proceedings altogether, as unneces- 
sary for any end of public utility, 
highly dangerous under present cir- 
cumstances, and disgusting under any. 
“« I address you, Sir,” says Lord John 
Russell to Mr. Wilberforce, “ because 
you are a public man on whom much 
depends. Although I generally difier 
with you in politics, 1 warmly admire 
your generous efforts for the welfare 
of mankind, and I believe you capa- 
ble of doing at this moment a great 
benefit to your country. For this 
reason I communicate to you, in the 
form of a petition to the King, my 
serttiments on the one subject of the 
present day. The Whigs, as you well 
know, have no power whatever. It 
is useless for them to originate any 
thing. If they move in part, they 
are defeated by a Ministerial majo- 
rity: if they attend public meetings, 
it is said they are endeavouring to 
bring about a revolution, and new 
laws to restrain freedom are imme- 
diately enacted. But you, Sir, and 
some others, whose support is the sole 
strength of Administration, are bound 
to interfere if they bate any thing ot 
the wisdom and prudence which you 
attribute to their general conduct. In 
the following paper I have given no 
opinion on the guilt or innocence 0! 
the Queen. I regret and disapprove 
of the measure of leaving her Majes- 
ty’s name out of the Litargy—I re- 
gret, though I cannot severely blame, 
the language of many of the Ad- 
dresses that have been presented to 
her. I do not wish to prejudge a 
question of which we know nothing. 
1 have also omitted many topics that 


might have been insisted upon. You 


are perfectly aware of the nature o! 
the discussions that will take place, 
and the temper in which they will be 
met. In your harids is, perhaps, 51, 
the fate of this country. The future 
historian will ask, whether it wa* 
right to risk the welfare of England 





* An article under the present head, in No. VIT. of this Magazine. 
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—her boasted constitution—her na- 
tional power—on the event of an in- 

uiry into the conduct of the Princess 
of Wales, in her villa upon the Lake 
of Como. From the majority which 
followed you in the House of Com- 
mons, he will conclude you had the 
power to preventthedie being thrown. 
He will ask, if you wanted the incli- 
nation? I remain, your faithful and 


obedient servant.” 

We shall give a few of the most 
striking paragraphs of the Petition 
to the King, enclosed in the above 
letter ; but the whole document is an 
admirable one. ‘There seems to be 
something infinitely searching, we 
think, in the following passage : 


Were the conduct of the Queen a private 
matter—were it a subject that concerned 
your Majesty alone—we should be the last 
persons to intrude with our advice, or to 
delay the trial of the Queen’s conduct a 
single instant. But your Majesty has 
nobly shown that you consider it a matter 
of public import:—your Majesty has 
proved, by offers of an amicable arrange- 
ment, that you were ready to allow a Queen 
charged with a total abandonment of her 
duty still to retain the title of your wife, 
and to be notified as such to the powers of 
Europe. It was only when the Queen 
landed in England that your Majesty in- 
terfered on behalf of the public interests 
and the public morals of the country, and 
sent down to your Houses of Parliament 
the information which had been received 
respecting her Majesty’s conduct abroad. 


The writer then proceeds to ex- 

porns his doubts whether His Majesty 

as been wisely advised to bring for- 
ward the matter at all. 


The Queen, it is well known, has for 
many years unhappily been separated from 
your Majesty, and, during the last six 
years, indeed, has resided out of this coun- 
try. It is impossible, \therefore, for any 
sober-minded man to maintain that there 
18 a danger lest the succession of the Crown 
he tainted. As little. or nearly as little, is 
there any danger for the future. The great 
point of the succession, then—the only one 
on which the conduct of ‘the Queen is of 
Patamount interest tu the State—is not 
affected. Even if we go a step further, and 
inquire whether the behaviour of the Quecn 
has affected the public morals of England ; 
to this question, also, we must reply in the 
negative, The, Queen has. been) several 
years resident, abroad: whether, as her 
enemies affirm, her life, was licentious—or 
whether, as her friends stoutly maintain, 
she upheld her royal, charaeter—the in- 
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fluence of her example coud extend only 
to the inhabitants of Como or of Athens. 
To the wives and daughters of England she 
was extinct—removed from their sphere of 
action, as effectually as if she had been 
dead—and to their ears the details of her 
domestic life, the scandalous tales of her 
neighbours and her servants, the scenes of 
immorality which are alleged to have hap- 
pened, are now, for the first time, to be re- 
vealed by the inquiry your Majesty has 
been advised to set on foot. 


Ilis Lordship touches very forcibly 
and very feelingly on the peculiarly 
unfortunate condition to which Her 
Majesty the Queen has been reduced : 


What, let us humbly ask, is the situa- 
tion of the Queen ? Separated from her 
husband during the first year of her mar- 
riage, she has been forced out of that circle 
of domestic duties and domestic affections 
which alone are of power to keep a wife 
holy and safe from evil. For the period 
to which the accusation extends she has been 
also removed from the controul of public 
opinion—the best remaining check this 
world can afford upon female behaviour. 
Many women, unhappily, there are in 
England, who have abandoned husbands 
warmly attached to them, and a large fa- 
mily of children dependent upon them for 
maternal care; but not one has yet been 
exposed to such an ordeal, or threatened 
with such a disgrace, as the Queen. Is it 
just (may we ask) that an offence deserving 
of peculiar indulgence should be visited 
with cxtraordinary severity ? 


His Lordship then adverts to the 
public distrust which must attach to 
the witnesses against the Queen: “ if 
persons of some rank in England have 
accused the Queen unjustly what may 
we not expect from the stray servants 
of an Italian town ?” Further pursu- 
ing the just causes of distrust, his 
Lordship observes, “ It is not in hu- 
man nature (say the suspicious) that, 
in voting on a Bill, some of that poli- 
tical affection which the House of 
Lords may entertain, should not en- 
ter into the decision ;” and the House 
of Peers “ generally place their con- 
fidence in the men who have advised 
your Majesty to bring forward this 
sorrowful business.” 

What has been already the conse- 
quence of all these circumstances, 
asks Lord John Russell ? 

A feeling as universal as the air, that the 
Qucen is to be oppressed, and not to be 
tried—a feeling so generous, that there are 


‘none but must applaud its spirit. To those 


who provoked it belong the results. Those 
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results must be, that if the Queen is ac- 
quitted, no man can say how far her triumph 
may rise, or how low the monarchy may 
sink: if she is ns ane a — ond 
of indignation will pervade the people, 
= your Majesty will lose, im the first year 
of your reign, the best part of your inheri- 
tance—the hearts of your subjects. 


His lordship dwells forcibly on the 
necessity which the country has for 
repose—repose of the passions as well 
as of deeds. He alludes to the vio- 
lence of party spirit, which this un- 
happy question has already excited. 
Those who address the Queen are 
called radicals ; those who accuse her 
are styled persecutors and calumnia- 
tors. Here are already the divisions 
prepared for a civil war. ‘ By a 
single word your Majesty may dispel 
the impending storm.” 

That single word, however, has not 
been pronounced. The storm col- 
lects every day. 

The Queen, on the other hand, has, 
under certain influence which has 
been able to establish itself in her 
Majesty's council-chamber, adopted 
a very different tone from that which 
distinguished her first answers to the 
addresses presented to her,—and 
which led us to remark in our last 
number, “ ‘The Queen’s answers have 
been, in general, well and prudently 
worded: she has, in one or two, ex- 
pressly declined to make herself a 
party to the political divisions that at 
present exist.” 

To have continued this reserve, we 
cannot help thinking, would have 
been well. But it has been totally 
departed from, and a strange flowery 
style of language has been given to 
her Majesty's responses, which is bad, 
very bad, in taste,—and monstrously 
unsuitable to the occasion of its em- 
ones To the people of Ludlow 

er Majesty has, by her scribe, been 
led to deliver herself in the following 
poetical strain : 

There have been times in the history of 
the Principality, when such sorrows as I 
have experienced, and such persecution as 
I have undergone, would have been the 
theme of every bard, and have been warbled 
on every harp. The inspired and i 
sound would have been heard on the crags 
of the rock, and in the recesses of the forest; 
on the solemn heights of the mountain, 
and in the green depths of the vales, till that 
gencrous flame would have been kindled in 
every breast, which would have withered the 
arm of the oppressor, and restored the dawn 
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of happier days to the vision of the op. 
essed. 

These warblings on harps are badly 
placed and badly expressed. 

Nor is the following in better taste, 
while it is more unsuitable to the 
speaker. To the addresses of the city 
of Worcester her Majesty is made to 
declare the present procedure against 
her in the House of Lords to be one of 
an extraordinary character. This is 
very well, if she had stopped there ; 
but her scribe puts the following un- 
seemly tirade in her mouth, which is 
rather the language of a factious Jour- 
nalist than of an aggrieved Queen. 
What is the proper designation, she 
asks, of the proceedure against her? 

It is a political non-descript; a moral 
abortion; a legal monstrosity; the pro- 
geny of a Green Bag, swarming with slan- 
der, and putrescent with falsehood. The 
flagrant contents of this Green Bag have 
been shaken into a Bill of Pains and Pe. 
nalties, by that prodigy of benevolence, 
whose inclinations are 80 confessedly not 


under its controul. 
* J a eo a 8 


It is perhaps the first notable instance, in 
which any Government issued a bounty 
upon false swearing, and paid three and 
twenty thousand pounds for the importa- 
tion of such a valuable commodity. 

This is the last desperate effort of that 
selfish faction, which is an enemy even to 
the very semblance of virtue in any part 
of the state. This is the expiring vi0- 
lence of infuriated malignity. If this is 
repressed, the s t will breathe its last 
in writhing agony. ‘The evening of my life 
may then be a calm sunshine after a day of 
oath deep darkness—such a long protracted 
continuity of trouble and of woe! 

To the Aylesbury address her Ma- 
jesty is misled to speak of “ her sor- 
rows, not merely flitting over her 
nerves in the shades of evening, to dis- 
appear when the Eastreddens with the 
dawn ; they have been a long, a dark, 
and almost interminable night, whtch 
malice, like that of a fiend, has thrown 
over her soul, fora quarter of acentury. 

This certainly is not more appro- 
priate in sentiment than correct in 
figure. The Queen has been ad- 
dressed by the married ladies of the 
metropolis, as “ her Majesty's neigh- 
bours, as wives, and mistresses of 
families. ‘“ We admire your ~~ 
nimity,” say these ladies, “ and we 
adore that womanly feeling which has 
made your M treat with con- 
tempt every , the tendency of 
which was to compromise your ho- 
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nour, and we thank you for it in the 


name of our sex.” 
To this her Majesty is made to re- 
ply, in much worse taste, 


In this era of ceaseless change, and of 
violent agitation, when whole nations seem 
tossed, like individuals, on the ocean of 
storms, no circumstances, however me- 
nacing, shall shake the constancy of my 
attachment to the English nation, or estrange 
my affections from the general good of the 
community. 

The reply of her Majesty to the 
address of the artisans of the metro- 
polis, is censurable on graver grounds 
than any afforded by a criticism on 
style. 

There have been times, and, perhaps, 
those times may still be, when the hard- 
earned bread of the long-toiling peasant or 
mechanic is insufficient for his numerous 
family, when the penury of the day is suc- 
ceeded by the inquietude of the night, and 
when night and day, and day and night, 
are only a sad succession of pining wretch- 
edness, and of hopeless woe. That order 
of things which, in a large portion of the 
community, necessitates the acquisition of 
subsistence by the sweat of the brow, is the 
institution of Providence for the benefit of 
man; but who does not see that it is not 
owing to any ordinance of the Deity, but to 
the hard-heartiness of the oppressor, when 
the sweat of the brow during the day is fol- 
lowed by the tear of affliction at its close, 
when the labour of the hand only adds to 
the aching of the heart: and what ought to 
be a source of joy is an aggravation of ca- 
lamity? But if these things have been, I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to hope, that 
they will, ere long, be only as the troubled 
scenery of a transient dream; and_ that 
happier times are approaching, when com- 
merce will crowd our rivers, trade be busy 
in our streets, and industry smiling in our 
fields. 

The Queen .has, been, unwisely 
alvised to.indulge in, this style of de- 
clamation, to the working classes. of 
the metropolis ;—-we are sure. her le- 
gal counsellors are. not, her advisers 
m regard to the answers to.the ad- 
dresses, and we regret that she should 
haye oraplogads these, 

_ Her-Majesty’s, letter, to the, King 
i$ 4 mast unequivocal paper: it.is.a 
direct deglaration of perpetual, war. 
It, throws, away, the scabbard,. after 
drawing. the..eword; ;and it puts. an 
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interesting memorial of the time. 
Among the public documents of the 
country, it could not with propriety be 
placed; not being in any way what 
can be termed official: we, therefore, 
include it in this, our summary of in- 
telligence. 


THE QUEEN’S LETTER TO THE KING. 


Sir,—After the unparalleled and unpro- 
voked persecution which, during a series of 
years, has been carried on against me under 
the name and authority of your Majesty— 
and which persecution, instead of being 
mollified by time, time has rendered only 
more and more malignant and unrelenting 
— it is not without a great sacrifice of pri- 
vate feeling that I now, even in the way of 
remonstrance, bring myself to address this 
letter to your Majesty. But bearing in 
mind that Royalty rests on the basis of 
public good ; that to this paramount consi- 
deration all others ought to submit; and 
aware of the consequences that may result 
from the present unconstitutional, illegal, 
and hitherto unheard-of proceedings ;—with 
a mind thus impr , I cannot refrain 
from laying my grievous wrongs once more 
before your Majesty, in the hope that the 
justice which your Majesty may, by evil- 
minded counsellors, be still disposed to re- 
fuse to the claims of a dutiful, faithful, and 
injured wife, you may be induced to yield 
to considerations connected with the honour 
and dignity of your crown, the stability of 
your throne, the tranquillity of your domi- 
nions, the happiness and safety of your just 
and loyal people, whose generous hearts 
revolt at oppression and cruelty, and espe- 
cially when perpetrated by a perversion and 
a mockery of the laws. 

A sense of what is due to my character 
and sex forbids me to refer minutely to the 
real'causes of our domestic separation, or 
to the numerous unmerited insults offered 
me jously to that period; but, leaving 
to your Majesty to ede with the mar- 
riage vow the act of driying, by such means, 
a wife from beneath your roof, with an in- 
fant in her arms, your Majesty will permit 
me to remind you, that that act was entirely 
your own; that the-separation, so far from 
being souglit for by me, was @ sentence 
pronounced upon me, without any cause 


sacianed atten in Hie of rem eens 
tions, which, as your Majesty was pleased 
to alledge, were not under your own com- 


troul. 
Not to have felt, with regard to myself, 
i wt tia decision of your Majenty, 
would have argued great insensibility to 
obligations of decorum; not to have drop- 
ped a.tear in the face of that beloved child, 
whose future sorrews were then but too 
easy to foresee, would have marked me as 
unworthy of the name of mother; but not 
to have submitted to it without repining, 
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would have indicated a consciousness of de- 
merit, or a want of those feelings which 
belong to affronted and insulted female ho- 
nour. 

The ‘ tranquil and eomfortable society ” 
tendered to me by your Majesty, formed, 
in my mind, but a poor compensation for 
the grief occasioned by considering the 
wound given to public morals in the fatal 
example produced by the indulgence of your 
Majesty's inclinations; more especially 
when I contemplated the disappointment of 
the nation, who had so munificently provi- 
ded for our union, who had fondly cherish- 
ed such pleasing hopes of happiness arising 
from that union, and who had hailed it with 
such affectionate and rapturous joy. 

But, alas! even tranquillity and comfort 
were too much for me to enjoy. From the 
very threshold of your Majesty's mansion 
the mother of your child was pursued by 
spies, conspirators, and traitors, employed, 
encouraged, and rewarded to lay snares for 
the feet, and to plot against the reputation 
and life of her whom your Majesty had so 
recently and so solemnly vowed to honour, 
to love, and to cherish. 

In withdrawing from the embraces of my 
parents, in giving my hand to the son of 
ieorge the Third and the heir apparent to 
the British throne, nothing less than a voice 
trom Heaven would have made me fear in- 

justice or wrong of any kind. What, then, 
was my astonishment at finding that trea- 
sons against me had been carried on and 
matured, perjuries against me had been 
methodized and embodied, a secret tribunal 
had been held, a trial of my actions had 
taken place, and a decision had been made 
upon those actions, without my having been 
informed of the nature of the charge, or of 
the names of the witnesses! and what words 
can express the feelings excited by the fact, 
that this proceeding was founded on a re- 
quest made, and on evidence furnished, by 
order of the father of my child, and my na- 
tural as well as legal guardian and protec- 
tor? 

Notwithstanding, however, the unprece- 
dented conduct of that tribunal —conduct 
which has since undergone, even in Parlia- 
ment, severe and unanswered animadver- 
sions, and which has been also censured in 
minutes of the Privy Council—notwith- 
standing the secrecy of the proceedings of 
this tribunal —notwithstanding the strong 
temptation to the giving of false evidence 
against me before it—notwithstanding that 
there was no opportunity afforded me of re- 
butting that evidence—notwithstanding all 
these circumstances, so decidedly favourable 
to my enemies—even this secret tribunal 
acquitted me of all crime, and thereby pro- 
nounced my principal accusers to have been 
guilty of the grossest perjury. But it was now 
(after the trial was over) discovered, that 
the nature of the tribunal was such as to 
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render false swearing before it not legally 
criminal! And thus, at the suggestion 
and request of your Majesty, had been 
created, to take cognizance of and try my 
conduct, a tribunal competent to adminis. 
ter oaths, competent to examine witnesses 
on oath, competent to try, competent to 
acquit or condemn, and competent, mere. 
over, to screen those who had sworn falsely 
against me from suffering the pains and 
penalties which the law awards to wilful 
and corrupt perjury. Great as my indig- 
nation naturally must have been at this 
shameful evasion of law and justice, that 
indignation was lost in pity for him who 
could lower his princely plumes to the dust 
by giving his countenance and favour to the 
most conspicuous of those abandoned and 
notorious perjurers. 

Still there was one whose upright mind 
nothing could warp, in whose breast injus- 
tice never found a place, whose hand was 
always ready to raise the unfortunate, and 
to rescue the oppressed. While that good 
and gracious Father and Sovereign remain- 
ed in the exercise of his Royal functions, 
his unoffending pull welling had no- 
thing to fear. As long as the protecting 
hand of your late ever-beloved and ever- 
lamented Father was held over me, I was safe. 
But the melancholy event which deprived 
the nation of the active exertions of its 
virtuous King, bereft me of friend and pro- 
tector, and of all hope of future tranquillity 
and safety. ‘To calumniate your innocent 
wife was now the shortest road to Royal fa- 
vour ; and to betray her was to lay the sure 
foundation of boundless riches and titles of 
honour. Before claims like these, talent, 
virtue, long services, your own personal 
friendships, your Royal engagements, pro- 
mises, and pledges, written as well as ver- 
bal, melted into air. Your Cabinet was 
founded on this basis. You took to your 
councils men, of whose persons, as well as 
whose principles, you had invariably ex- 
pressed the strongest dislike. The interest 
of the nation, and even your own feelings, 
in all other respects, were sacrificed to the 
gratification of your desire to — my 
sufferings, and ensure my humiliation. You 
took to your councils and your bosom men 
whom you hated, whose abandonment of, 
and whose readiness to sacrifice me, were 
their only merits, and whose power has 
been exercised in a manner, and has been 
attended with consequences, worthy of its 
origin. From this unprincipled and unna- 
tural union have sprung the manifold evils 
which this nation has now to endure, and 
which present a mass of misery and of de- 
gradation, accompanied with acts of tyran- 
ny and cruelty, rather than have seen which 
inflicted on his industrious, faithful, and 
brave people, your Royal father would have 
perished at the head of that people. 

When to calumniate, revile, and betray 
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me, became the sure path to honour and 
riches, it would have been strange indeed 
if calumniators, revilers, and traitors, had 
not abounded. Your court became much 
less a scene of polished manners and refined 
intercourse than of low intrigue and scurri- 
lity. Spies, bacchanalian tale-bearers, and 
foul conspirators, swarmed in those places 
which had before been the resort of sobrie- 
ty, virtue, and honour. To enumerate all 
the various privations and mortifications 
which I had to endure—all the insults that 
were wantonly heaped upon me, from the 
day of your elevation to the Regency to 
that of my departure for the Continent— 
would be to describe every species of per- 
sonal offence that ean be offered to, and 
every pain short of bodily violence that can 
be inflicted on, any human being. Bereft 
of parent, brother, and father-in-law, and 
my husband for my deadliest foe; seeing 
those who have promised me support bought 
by rewards to be amongst my enemies; re- 
strained from accusing my foes in the face 
of the world, out of regard for the charac- 
ter of the father of my child, and from a 
desire to prevent her happiness from being 
disturbed; shunned from motives of sel- 
tishness by those who were my natural as- 
sociates ; living in obscurity, while I ought 
to have been the centre of all that was 
splendid; thus humbled, I had one con- 
solation left—the love of my dear and only 
child. ‘To permit me to enjoy this was too 
great an indulgence. 'To see my daughter ; 
to fold her in my arms; to mingle my 
tears with hers ; to receive her cheering ca- 
resses, and to bear from her lips assurances 
of never-ceasing love ;—thus to be comfort- 
ed, consoled, upheld, and blessed, was too 
much to be allowed me. Even on the 
slave mart, the cries of ** Oh! my mother, 
my mother! Oh! my child, my child!” 
haye prevented a separation of the victims 
of avarice. But your advisers, more inhu- 
man than the slave-dealers, remorselessly 
tore the mother from the child. 

Thus bereft of the society of my child, or 
reduced to the necessity of embittering her 
life by struggles to preserve that society, I 
resolved on a temporary absence, in the 
hope that time might restore me to her in 
happier days. Those days alas ! were never 
tocome. To mothers—and those mothers 
who have been suddenly bereft of the best 
and most affectionate and only daughters— 
it belongs to estimate my sufferings and my 
Wrongs. Such mothers will judge of my 
atHiction upon hearing of the death of my 
child, and upon my calling to recollection 
the last look, the last words, and all the 
affecting circumstances of our separation. 
Such mothers will see the depth of my 
sorrows. Every being with a heart of hu- 
manity in his bosom will drop a tear in 
‘ympathy with me. And will not the 


world, then, learn with indignation, that 
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this event, calculated to soften the hardest 
heart, was the signal for new conspiracies, 
and indefatigable efforts for the destruction 
of this afflicted mother? Your Majesty 
had torn my child from me; you had de. 
prived me of the power of being at hand to 
succour her; you had taken from me the 
possibility of hearing of her last prayers for 
her mother; you saw me bereft, forlorn, 
and broken-hearted ; and this was the mo. 
ment you chose for redoubling your perse- 
cutions. 

Let the world pass its judgment on the 
constituting of a Commission, in a foreign 
country, consisting of inquisitors, spies, and 
informers, to discover, collect, and arrange 
matters of accusation against your wife, 
without any complaint having been communi- 
cated to her: let the world judge of the 
employment of Ambassadors in such a 
business, and of the enlisting of foreign 
Courts in the enterprize: but on the mea 
sures which have been adopted to give final 
effect to these preliminary proceedings, it 
is for me to speak ; it is for me to remon- 
strate with your Majesty; it is for me to 
protest ; it is for me to apprise you of my 
determination. 

I have always demanded a fuir trial. 
This is what I now demand, and this is 
refused me. Instead ofa fair trial, [ am to 
be subjected to a sentence by the parlia- 
ment, passed in the shape of a /aw. Against 
this I protest, and upon the following 
grounds :—— 

The injustice of refusing me a clear and 
distinct charge, of refusing me the names 
of the witnesses, of refusing me the names 
of the places where the alleged acts have 
been committed :—these are sufficiently fla- 
grant and revolting: but it is against the 
constitution of the Court itself that I par- 
ticularly object, and that I most solemnly 
protest. 

Whatever may be the precedents as to 
Bills of Pains and Penalties, none of them, 
except those relating to the Queen of Henry 
the Eighth, can apply here: for here your 
Majesty is the plaintif. Here it is in- 
tended by the Bill to do you what you 
deem good and to do me greatharm. You 
are therefore a party, and the only com- 
plaining party. 

You have made your complaint to the 
House of Lords. You have conveyed to this 
House written documents sealed up. A 
Secret Cominittee of the House have ex- 
amined these documents. They have re- 

rted that there are grounds of proceeding ; 
and then the House, merely upon that Re- 
port, have brought forward a Bill containing 
the most outrageous slanders on me, and 
sentencing me to divorce and degradation. 

The injustice of putting forth this Bill 
to the world for six weeks before it is ye 

roposed to afford me an opportunity o 
contradicting its allegations, is too manifest 
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not to have shocked the nation; and, m- 
deed, the proceedings even thus far are such 
as to convince every one that no justice is 
intended me. But if none of these proceed- 
ings, if none of these clear indications of a 
determination to do me wrong had taken 
place, I should see in the constitution of 
the House of Lords itself, a certainty that 
I could expect no justice at its hands. 

Your Majesty's Ministers have advised 
this prosecution ; they are responsible for the 
advice they give; they are liable to punish- 
anent if they fail to make good their charges ; 
and not only are they part of my judges, 
but it is they who have brought tn the Bill; 
and it is too notorious that they have a/- 
ways a majority in the House; so that, 
without any other, here is ample proof that 
the House will decide in favour of the Bill, 
and, of course, against me. 

But further, there are reasons for your 
Ministers having a majority in this case, 
and which reasons do not apply to common 
cases. Your Majesty is the plaintiff’: to 
you it belongs to appoint and to elevate 
Peers. Many of the present Peers have 
been raised to that dignity by yourself, and 
almost the whole can_ be at your will and 
pleasure further elevated. The far greater 
part of the Peers hold, by themselves and 
their families, offices, pensions, and other 
emoluments, solely at the will and pleasure 
of your Majesty, and these, of course, your 
Majesty can take away whenever you please. 
There are more than four-fifths of the Peers 
in this situation, and there are many of 
them who might thus be deprived of the 
far better part of their incomes. 

If, contrary to all expectation, there 
should be found, in some Peers, likely to 
amount to a majority, a disposition to reject 
the Bill, some of these Peers may be 
otdered away to their ships, regiments, go- 
vernments, and other duties ; and, which is 
an equally alarming power, new Peers may 
be created for the purpose, and give their 
vote in the decision. That your Majesty’s 
Ministers would advise these measures, if 
found necessary to render their prosecution 
successful, there can be very little doubt ; 
seeing that they have hitherto stopped at 
nothing, however unjust or odious. 

To regard such a body as a Court of 
Justice would be to calumniate that sacred 
name; and for me to suppress an expres- 
sion of my opinion on the subject would be 
tacitly to lend myself to my own destruc- 
tion, as well as to an imposition upon the 
nation and the world. 

In the House of Commons I can disco- 
ver no better grounds of security. The 
power of your Majesty's Ministers is the 
same in both Houses; and your Majesty 
is well a with the fact, that a ma- 
jority of this House is composed of persons 
placed in it by the Peers and by your Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury. 

It really gives me pain to state these 
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things to your Majesty; and, if it gives 
your Majesty pain, I beg that it may be 
observed remembered that the state. 
ment has been forced from me. I must 
either protest against this mode of trial, or, 
by tacitly consenting to it, suffer my honour 
to be sacrificed. No innocence can secure 
the accused if the Judges and Jurors be 
chosen by the accuser; and if I were tacitly 
to submit to a tribunal of this description, 
I should be instrumental in my own dis- 
honour. 

On these grounds I protest against this 
species of trial. I demand a trial in a 
Court where the Jurors are taken imparti- 
ally from amongst the people, and where 
the proceedings are open and fair. Such a 
trial I court, and to no other will I willingly 
submit. If your M¥esty persevere in the 
present proceeding, I shall, even in the 
Houses of Parliament, face my accusers ; 
but I shall regard any decision they may 
make against me as not in the smallest de- 
gree reflecting on my honour; and I will 
not, except compelled by actual force, sub- 
mit to any sentence which shall not be 
pronounced by a Court of Justice. 

I have now frankly laid before your Ma- 
jesty a statement of my wrongs, and a de- 
claration of my views and intentions. You 
have cast upon me eyery slur to which the 
female character is liable.— Instead of lov- 
ing, honouring, and cherishing me, agree- 
ably to your solemn vow, you have pursued 
me with hatred and scorn, and with alli the 
means of destruction. You wrested from 
me my child, and with her my only com- 
fort and conselation. You sent me sorrow- 
ing through the world, and even in my sor- 
rows pursued me with unrelenting persecu- 
tion. Having left me nothing but my in- 
nocence, you would now, by a mockery of 
justice, deprive me even of the reputation 
of possessing that. The poisoned bow! 
and the poniard are means more manly 
than perjured witnesses and partial tribu- 
nals; and they are less cruel; inasmuch as 
life is less valuable than honour. If my 
life would have satisfied your Majesty, you 
should have had it on the sole condition of 
giving me a place in the same tomb with 
my child; but, since you would send me 
dishonoured to the grave, I will. resist the 
attempt with all the means that it shall 
please God to give me. 

(Signed) Caronine, R. 


Brandenburg-housc, Aug. 7, 1820. 


eile The above letter was sent by 
ueen’s messenger, to the Cottage at ’ind- 
sor, on the 8th, accompanied with a note to 
Sir Benjamin B d, written by the 
Queen, desiring him to deliver it immedi- 
ately to the King. The letter was received 
by Sir William who forwarded it 
immediately to Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, 
at Carlton-house, who returned it in the 
afternoon of the 8th to the Queen, inform- 
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ing her Majesty that he had received the 
King’s commands that any communications 
that might be made should pass through 
the channel of his Majesty’s Government. 
The Queen immediately dispatched the let- 
ter to Lord Liverpool, desiring his Lord- 
ship to lay it before his Majesty. He re- 
turned an answer that he would lose no 
time in laying it before the King. On the 
llth, no reply having been received, the 
Queen wrote again to Lord Liverpool, re- 
questing information whether any further 
communication would be made on the sub- 
ject of the letter to his Majesty. Lord Li- 
verpool wrote from Combe-wood that he 
had not received the King’s command to 
make any communication to her Majesty 
in consequence of her letter. 


On the 17th of August the House 
of Lords met after its adjournment, 
and proceeded immediately to busi- 
ness relating to this interesting in- 
quiry. Great preparations had been 
made by the Executive. London had 
been filled, and it is now filled, by 
troops; and every town and village 
from ten to fifteen miles round the 
metropolis has parties of the military, 
horse and foot, quartered at its inns 
and public houses. The House of 
Lords ordered that guards should 
attend their meetings, as in cases of 
impeachment. The rooms surround- 
ing their Lordships’ chamber, and the 
lobbies, are accordingly occupied with 
military. The Italian witnesses have 
been lodged in a body in the houses 
of Cotton Garden, usually occupied 
by the officers of the House of Lords, 
and admitting of being completely 
isolated. Here they are carefully 
kept from all communication with 
London ; and a gun-boat lies a-breast 
of Cotton Garden, to guard it by the 
water. The Queen, who had taken 
Brandenburg house at Hammersmith 
for her residence, was invited by Lady 
Francis to make use of her ladyship’s 
house. in St. James’s-square, during 
the investigation; her Majesty having 
intimated her intention of being pre- 
sent day hy day at the proceedings. 
lhe acceptance of this offer has 
turned Lord Castlereagh out of his 
house for the present, for Lady Fran- 
cis lives next door to his Lordship. 
Almost all these removals, and the 
daily journeys of the Queen to the 
House of Lords and back, have been 
attended by large crowds of people, 
and her Majesty has been received 
with loud acclamations. The follow- 
Vea taken from a paper 

ou. II. 
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which has preserved great and com- 
mendable impartiality throughout the 
whole of its remarks, ever since the 
introduction of this unpleasant busi-« 
ness, expresses very fairly the real 
state of the case in regard to her 
Majesty’s reception in public :— 

The concourse of well dressed people in 
the streets, when her Majesty yesterday 
passed from the House of Lords, was im- 
mense. She was received in the same en- 
thusiastic manner as formerly ; the windows 
of the houses, too, all the way to Saint 
James’s-square, were crowded to excess 
with ladies, who expressed the strongest 
sympathy with her Majesty. But all this 
is mob with The Courier. But how does 
it happen, that the mob get possession of 
so many houses in some of the most re- 
spectable streets in the metropolis? It 
must be a very powerful mob indeed, and 
we think 7%e Courier has justly cause to 
fear it, which includes in its numbers so 
great a portion of the British fair. 

When her Majesty enters the cham- 
ber of the Lords, the Peers receive 
her standing; she curtsies and is 
seated. The same takes place when 
she retires. The seat appropriated 
for the use of her Majesty during the 
inquiry, is that ordinarily occupied 
by the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
It is in the body of the house, in the 
rear of the cross-benches, and imme- 
diately adjoining the bar. In this 
situation her Majesty has a perfect 
opportunity of hearing and seeing 
every thing that occurs. She is 
handed into the house from her car- 
riage by Sir Thomas Tyrwhit, Usher 
of the Black Rod. Mr. Brougham, 
her attorney-general, Mr. Denman, 
her solicitor-general, are her coun- 
sel, assisted by Doctor Lushington 
and Mr. Williams. Her Majesty 
does not remain in the house through- 
out the whole of the proceedings. 
She very properly retires to a room 
prepared for her when the counsel 
against her are making their charges ; 
this is dignified, and due to her sex. 
She also withdraws when the wit- 
nesses are delivering the worst part 
of their evidence. The Queen was 
considerably affected, and rushed out 
of the House of Peers when the first 
witness, Majocci, appeared at the 
bar. This conduct made a consider- 
able impression at the moment ; but 
as it clearly appears that her Majesty 
was well aware that this person 
would be examined against her, and 
could not therefore be taken by sur- 
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yrise, her agitation scems only attri- 

butable to the sensation of horror at 
first seeing a familiar domestic face, 
after a long interval of absence, in a 
position which she cannot regard but 
of hostility against her. 

Of the actual examinations we do 
not mean here to say any thing. The 
witnesses are day by day examined ; 
and when these proceedings are con- 
cluded, we shall then feel ourselves 
at liberty to comment on the evi- 
dence. 

The House of Commons met on the 
2Qist of August, and adjourned from 
that day to isth September, in order to 
await the proceedings of the Lords. 
Some interesting conversation took 
place between the members, includ- 
ing Mr. Wilberforce. The latter 
gentleman expressed in warm lan- 
guage his sorrow that the business 
had been opened; and much was 
observed on the inconvenience, dis- 
gust, and difficulty that would attend 
the progress of the Bill of Degradation 
through the Lower House, should it 
pass the Upper. 

The meeting of Parliameut has 
given an opportunity of questioning 
ministers as to the intentions of Go- 
vernment, and its correspondence with 
other European Courts, relative to 
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the recent revolutions in Spain and 
Naples. The answers were so far sa- 
tisfactory, as they intimated that no 
measures likely to interrupt the 
general peace were in contemplation. 
A note from the Emperor Alexander, 
disapproving of the revolution in Spain, 
had naturally excited some jealousy 
on this head. The intentions of Aus- 
tria in regard to Naples are not yet 
known. It is certain that her hold 
of Italy is much shaken by recent 
events. 

Another conspiracy against the 
government has been detected at Pa- 
ris. ‘The military, adherents of Buo- 
naparte, seem to have been alone 
concerned in this plot—which has 
been entirely frustrated by the go- 
vernment. 

In Scotland the proceedings before 
the special commission have been 
terminated. T'weuty-four persons 
have been found guilty, or pleaded 
guilty, of the crime of treason. It 
is supposed and hoped, however, that 
but a small number out of these will 
be selected to suffer the dreadful sen- 
tence of the law. 

Major Cartwright and Mr. Wooler, 
&ce. have been found guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, in attending one of the ra- 
dical meetings in the country. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Iv is gratifying to learn from nearly the 
whele ef the great agricultural districts of 
this country, as well as generally from Scot- 
land and Ireland, that the harvest partial- 
ly commenced proves, and promises to be 
abundant. The effects of the tremendous 
fall of rain, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, which took place on the evening 
and whole of the night of the 20th ult., 
though severe and wide-spreading, have 
been far less destructive than was at first 
imagined. Much fine Wheat was indeed 
beaten down and laid, but as the weather 
has from the end of July to the present pe- 
riod been favourable, the part damaged has 
borne no proportion to that which has been 
and will be, well got in.—Barley has been 
almost universally more than an average 
crop.—Oats, singularly fine, and plentiful. 
Beans, in most places, prodigious in the 
straw; whether they will kid well is yet to 
be proved. Pease promise (o yield greatly. 


In short the produce of all these last named 
are keavicr than for several years, and if the 
weather continue fine as at present we shall 
have corn of all sorts in abundance, without 
having recourse to foreign supply. On the 
other hand the Turnip-crop is far from 
being good. In Norfolk the ground has 
been sown repeatedly without success : even 
where the plants did take, they have been 
difficult to hoe, owing to the wet weather. 
and the quantity of weeds thus oceasioned. 
Much hay has likewise been spoiled ; those 
farmers who cut earliest and latest have 
been best off. There is however a great 
growth of aftermath, and pasture of all 
sorts in great plenty, so that the graziers 
have been obliged to make a still further 
deduction in the price of fat stock. The 
hop-plantations in Kent are oyer-run with 
vermin, and it is there apprehended that 
many grounds will not be worth picking.— 
Fruit in this great county is a large crop 
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throughout all its districts 5 we are sorry to 
say it is far otherwise in Worcestershire, 
where it has generally failed. Upon the 
whole we repeat that the harvest has begun 
under very favourable auspices, and if the 
yet and stormy weather has been partially 
mischievous and troublesome to the farmer, 
it has been a powerful means of the em- 
ployment of many additional hands in its 
collection which would have otherwise been 
unemployed. 

In a former number we adverted to the 
circumstance of the House of Commons 
having so far conceded to the petitions of 
the agricultural interest, as to name a select 
committee to inquire generally into their 
allegations. Next day, however, that com- 
mittee was directed not to attend tothe prayer 
of the petitions, nor even permitted to make 
an inquiry into the general question of the 
averages of the prices of grain as applied to 
the kingdom at large, but was restricted 
to an examination of abuses in the mode 
of taking them in the maritime districts 
only. That report is now before the pub- 
lic. It commences with detailing the pro- 
visions of the existing law, for collecting 
the returns of prices, and forming the ave- 
rages, which they think, with some few ex- 
ceptions, well calculated to accomplish the 
objects (if duly executed) of the legislature. 
That that execution so desirable is misera- 
ably evaded may be gathered from the fact, 
that only in one of the indicated districts, 
that which comprises Essex, Kent, and Sus- 
sex, whose price is solely regulated by that 
of the Corn Exchange, in Mark-lane, is 
any attention paid to the injunctions of the 
statute in question. In the eleven others 
universal neglect of them prevails; there- 
fore as a means of detect:ng or preventing 
frauds it is totally inoperative. 

That such inattention exists, whether 
with a view to fraud or otherwise, may be 
gathered from the following facts given in 
evidence by the proper officer before the 
comiunittee. 

From Plymouth the inspector returned 
that three quarters of Wheat, in oncinstance, 
and seven in another, have formed the to- 
tal return for the week, when it is proved 
satisfactorily that a single dealer will often 
sell 200 quarters in that place on one mar- 
ket day; the inspector further adds, that 
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not one tenth of the dealers make any re- 
turn at all. At Bristol 39 quarters of 
Wheat appear in one instance to have 
formed the total return; 25 in another ; 
and on one occasion, none was returned: it is 
supposed, nevertheless, by the inspector, 
that the weekly sales are from 1500 to 2000 
quarters, and although there are about 
forty factors and dealers in that article at 
Bristol, yet not more than six or seven have 
ever signed the requisite declaration, or 
ever made any returns whatever. At the 
great port of Liverpool the same neglect 
prevails. So much for neglect or evasion 
of the law.—As to actual frauds, the fol- 
lowing, from the same authority, among 
others, is adduced as a striking instance, 
and which was not detected until it excited 
observation on the part of the receiver in 
London. * On that occasion returns were 
made to the following effeet:—2300 quar- 
ters, at 50s. per quarter, whilst the true 
average of the market was from Gis. to 70s. 
2000 quarters of Oats, at 10s. per quarter, 
whilst the true average was 4s. to 50s. 
500 quarters of Peas, at 3&s. per quarter, 
whilst the true average was from 48s. to 
5ls.—The parties by whom these returns 
were made, were understood to be consider- 
able holders of British corn, and were in- 
duced to resort to this mode of reducing the 
general averages to prosecute the purpose 
of their speculations; and to render more 
improbable the ports being opened for the 
purpose of theimportation of foreign grain : 
from the careless manner in which the bu- 
siness of the inspector had been conducted, 
this fraud escaped detection in Liverpool!” 
It may therefore be fairly stated that fic- 
titious averages are resorted to for the pur- 
poses of speculation: and :t is a painful 
corollary to the above, that the ports are 
now opened for oats, by the average-price, 
according to the last returns, exceeding the 
price stated in the act of parliament by one 
penny: that the quantity of oats on hand, 
and which are saleable by opening the ports, 
is about 84,000 quarters ; and it is estima- 
ted that 50,000 quarters are now afloat 
coming from the Baltic and Archangel to 
this country, besides all that can be ship- 
ped during the next six weeks from the 
opposite line of coast, and for three months. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, August 23.) 


Referring to our usual details respecting 
the fluctuations of the markets at home, we 
have the satisfaction to state, that we have 
observed nothing in the transactions in fo- 
reign countries which is likely to have an 
unfavourable influence on our external com- 
merce. a Germany, the advocates of the 
system of reprisal and prohibition appear 
to have made but little Shogibé, snd tore 


is reason to expect that arrangements will 
soon be agreed upon, for carrying into ex- 


ecution that article of the act of union, 


which declares that the navigation of the 

German rivers, from their sources to the 

sea, shall be free, a measure which will 

probably facilitate the introduction of ar- 

ticles of foreign produce and manufacture 

into that great country. In our number 
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for Apcil we ventured to express a hope, 
that the recent changes in the government 
of Spain might be eventually beneficial to 
commerce. What may be the ultimate re- 
sult it would be a waste of time to discuss. 
In some of the numerous journals which 
have arisen in Spain, we see, indeed, the 
same declamations against the ruinous pre- 
ponderance of English commerce, as in 
those of Germany and France ; though we 
must own, in justice to our peninsular 
friends, that they are by no means such 
wholesale dealers in invective as our nearer 
continental neighbours. Meantime it is a 
satisfaction to learn, that while enlightened 
men in our own country, are endeavour- 
ing to introduce a more liberal system of 
foreign commerce, a similar feeling appears 
to actuate the Spanish government, if we 
may judge from the speech of the minister 
of finance, in the sitting of the Cortes on 
the 14th of July ; which we shall farther 
notice under the head of Spain. 
Cofie.—Though a decline took place 
towards the end of July, it was rather a 
matter of surprise, as the deliveries for ex- 
portation were so uncommonly extensive, 
that the stock was rapidly decreasing, not- 
withstanding the large imports. An im- 
provement was therefore anticipated, which, 
in fact, commenced before the month closed, 
and the market continued generaily ad- 
vancing for the first three weeks of August. 
From the Ist to the 8th the prices rose 
6s. to Gs. and notwithstanding a slight de- 
pression on the Iith, a farther advance of 
from iv. to Ss. had taken place on the 
15th, though the tmporters were anxious 
to effect sales, and as soon as Coffee was 
landed, brought it forward in public sale. 
1863 casks, and 971 bags, West India, 
which all sold with ereat briskness, were 
brought forward between the 8th and 15th, 
on that day there were three sales ; and the 
aecounts from Holland and Hamburgh be- 
ing favourable, a considerable advance was 
anticipated previous to the sales, and large 
pareels of St. Domingo and Havannah 
taken at 135%. The public sales consisted 
of 852 casks and bays. Demerara and Ber- 
bice went off at very irregular prices; in 
some instances Gs. to Bs. higher. Broken 
Demerara 137s.; good and fine ordinary 
137s. Od. to 139s. Gd; and a large parcel of 
good ordinary pale I42s. 6d.; good osdinar 
Jamaica, sold the preceding week at 127s: 
and 12s. realised that day 132s. to 133s.; 
fine ordinary 134s. to 135s. Gd.; ordinar 
middling Dominica 136s. The middling 
and good middling did not sell higher than 
the week previous, viz. middling Jamaica 
[fls. Gi. to 142s. 6d.; good middling 1473s. 
to 148s. On the 18th there were in 
two public sales, chiefly Jamaica, which 
sold briskly, and at steatly prices; fine 
ord’ -ary foxy 132s. 6d. ; middling 137s: 6d. 
wie 148s. The prices have since deélined, 





and a small quantity brought forward yes. 
terday by public sale-was chiefly taken in, 
The market may be stated to be Is. to 2s. 
lower than last week, and heavy at this re. 
duction. 

Sugar.—The Sugar market has present. 
ed, throughout the month, a very different 
result from the Coffee market, the prices 
having been progressively declining, not in- 
deed to the same extent that those of Coffee 
have risen. The constant desire manifested 
by the holders to effect sales has doubtless 
produced this reduction ; besides very large 
public sales, it appears that very consider. 
able parcels have been sold by private con- 
tract. The deliveries from the West In- 
dia warehouses have been and continue ex- 
clusive. Last week they amounted to about 
4000 casks. The report of an alteration 
in the Russian tariff, which we noticed in 
our last month’s report, seemed to gain 
ground for some time, and was probably 
the cause of an extraordinary depression in 
the price of Havannah sugar, 490 chests 
of which were sold by public sale on the 
llth at a reduction of from 5s. to 7s. per 
cwt. Refined goods have at times experi- 
enced an improvement, chiefly according to 
the demand for the Hamburgh market. 
This was the case last week, when lumps 
were in some request. ‘The general ap- 
pearance of the market is not indicative of 
any material improvement. 

Average prices of raw sugars, by 
Grazette :— 


July 29,00. ccscnvereoucesorhfte Ghee 
Aug. Goede ee ee ee 37s. 74d. 
= Sarees od. 


— aS =—l* 24d. 


Cottorn.—The Cotton market has been 
much affected by the unfavourable accounts 
from Liverpool, and has consequently been 
dull the whole month : bat we do not find 
on a comparison of the prices, ' with those 
at the date of last report, that any remerk- 
able reduction has taken place. In the 
second weck of August the purchases were, 
duty paid, 100 bags good fair Smyrnal 1 4¢.; 
260 damaged and repacked, Surats 3d. to 
5id.; 38 fair Demerara and Berbice 145¢.; 
20) good Grandda 18d.; 30 middling West 
Irdia I1d.; 120 Minas Novas 13}¢.; 
130 Sea Islands fair to pretty good 21». to 
23s.—The purchases in bond were, 200 
Boweds, good fair, to very good I1fd. to 
12¢.; 160 middling Tirmossees 114 ¢.3 170 
Surats good fait to very good 74d. to 914.3 
and 6500 Bengals, ordinary and good 65. 
to 7d.; 2 fewof superior quality 84d.—The 
purchases, during the list week, are too 1n- 
consitlerable to notice ; there was a’ dispo- 
sition to do biisinéss had not the unfavour- 
able accounts from Liv entirely check- 
ed the demand. The ‘arrivals at that port 
from the 15th July to August 19 amounted 
to upwards of 42,000 bags, and ‘tite sales 











to 27,500 bags. The sales in London 
from July 18 to August 22, are about 
4000 bags. 
Spices.—The following are the particu- 
lars of the East-IND1A SALE 1th inst. — 
Saltpetre, 
1000 tons Company’s, 
about half sold... .26s.6d,a27s.percwt. 
Licensed, .. . 26s. 6d. a 28s. 6d. 
Pepper, 
2000 bags Company's 

901d. . v.00 apeccese e+ Gjd. a 7d. per lb. 

1000 —— Licensed., .. .out 
Cinnamon, 
1485 bales Company’s, 

Ist quality, 661 balessold Ss. 1d. a 8s. 3d. 

per lb. 

108 bales sold 7s. 10d. a 8s. 
2d quality, 478 sold 7s. ld.a 7s. Sd. 
$d quality, 123 sold Gis. ld. a Gs. 4d. 

46 chests at Gs. Sd. a Os. Ga. 
Cloves, 
225 bags Company’s 3s. dd. a 3s. Sd. 
Mace, 
327 casks Company’s 
Ist quality 7s. ld. (chiefly out). 
2d quality 5s, 7d. a 5s. 8d. 
Nutmegs, 
500 casks Company’s 

a few lots 4s. Id. the rest out. 

Cassia Lignea, 

781 chests 8/. 5s. a 97. 

A few lots 9/. Ls. a 91. 3s. 
Sago 38s. a 45s. 

Ginger, 3000 bags 15s. a 17s. 

Little has been doing in Spices since 
this sale. Cimnamon and Maee are at a 
small premium. 

Tobacco has maintained a good price 
this month. On the Ist the prices were 
stated as follows, viz. Cargoes of Virginia 
30s, to 37s. Ditto of Kentucky 28s. to 30s. 
Kentucky leaf in parcels as imported 4d. 
todgd. Fine Virginia 5d. to Gid. The 
request continued for the next fortnight ; 
cargoes of Virginia were reported at 36s. to 
‘és. per LOOlb. manifest weight : ane par- 
cel of tine Virginia was sold as high as 40s, 
Last week there were no sales reported, 
and the market is now heavy. 

Oils.—The prices have rather fluctuated 
this month, and but little business has 
been doing. ‘though the first vessels from 
the Greenland fishery had not been very 
successful, and the accounts they brought 
Were not favourable, yet, as the details were 
not to a late date, and the reports respect- 
ing the general fishery came from interested 
parties, little attention was paid to them.— 
Though subsequent accounts werc still 
more unfavourable, yet those from Davis's 
Straits were pretty good, the vessels spoken 
with had onan average six fish, The 
prices therefore remained nearly unchanged. 
Phe vessels since arrived from Greenland 
being well fished, and bringing generally 
favourable accounts, the mt given 
Way from Li. to 2/. per ton. There are no 
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farther details from Dayis’s Straits. Seed 
oils are high. 

Baltic Produce.—Foreign Tallow has 
declined throughout the month, and is now 
heavy of sale. Large sales of Hemp have 
lately taken place. 

Corn.—The variations in the prices of 
grain for these four weeks past have been 
on the whole inconsiderable, and only as the 
market happened to be affected by the extent 
of the supply, or as the changes of the wea- 
ther were favourable to the harvest, or 
otherwise. The most important circum- 
stance is the opening of the ports for fo- 
reign Oats, the aggregate average having 
been 27s. ld. The quantity of Oats thus 
released from bond, is about 84,000 quar. 
ters, besides 50,000 quarters supposed to 
be on the way from the Balti¢e and Archan- 
gel; and large quantities may, and proba- 
bly will be shipped while the ports are 
open, that is, during the next six wecks 
from Holland, &c. and for three months 
from the Baltic. The high returns have 
been the result of the contrivauce of spe- 
culators and interested merchants, who 
have made, by themselves or their agents, 
small purchases in distant markets, where 
large quantities could not be offered. It is 
reported that one retura for oats was made 
as high as 56s. per quarter. ‘Thus a come 
pany of merchants holdiag 80,000 quarters 
of foreign Oats, which cost them los. per 
quarter, may artificially raise the average 
price by purchasing small quantitics at an 
enormous price, at the sacrifice of a few 
hundred pounds, and open a market for 
130,000 quarters, by which they will net a 
profit of 10s. per quarter (only G5,000/ !y 
but should their profit be only. 5s. per quar- 
ter, still 32,5002 are cheaply purchased. 

‘The general inspector of corn returns had 
omitted, in the averages of the dd, 4th, and 
Sth weeks, some of the returns, by which 
these ends have been accomplished, and re- 
ferred them to the Lovds ef the Privy Coun- 
cil, on account of their extraordinary height, 
which could not be explained, cxcept on 
the supposition of unfair practices: but the 
Lords of the Council ordered them to be 
included in their proper places, observing 
that the law was imperative; but that pro- 
secutions might be instituted against returns 
procured by fictitious sales. No redress is 
likely to be obtained by this means, as no- 
body doubts that the speculators really 
made the purchases, and paid the money, 
Without going into a discussion on the pro- 
priety of the law as it. now stands, we munt 
own that the possibility of succeeding insugh 
a manauyre appears to indicate a defective 
legislation. If the quantities sold, as well 
as the prices, were pa into account, such 
a thing could never occur. It is, however, 
to be hoped that this instance will be the 
last; as the possibility of such an unfair 
ding is fully laid down in the report 
of the Select Committee (Mr. H. Sumner’s 
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of the House of Commons, who recommend 
that the quantity sold, shall be one of the 
data in calculating the average. The effect 
of opening the ports has already been a 
reduction of 4s. to 5s. per quarter. 
Aggregate average of the 12 maritime 
districts of England and Wales, for the six 
weeks preceding the 15th of August; by 
which importation is regulated into Great 
Britain. 
Wheat 7ls. 11d. 
Rye 45s. 2d. Beans 44s. 5d. 
Barley 36s. 5d. Peas 45s. lld. 
All foreign grain, except Oats, continue 
excluded. All kinds of corn may now be 
imported free, from the British colonies in 
North America. 


Oats 27s. Id. 





Foreign COMMERCE. 

Archangel, 7th July.—Though 80 ves- 

sels had arrived by the middle of June, 
trade was not brisk in proportion; and 
Tallow and Linseed were the only articles 
much in demand. Even this demand ap- 
pears now to have subsided, as both articles 
are offered at the prices last obtained, with- 
out finding purchasers. Tallow 167 r.3 
Linseed $24. Some thousand Chetwists of 
fine wheat have been sold at 19r.: inferior 
qualities may be had at 18, and under 12 r. 
have been paid for barley. The prices 
asked for the following articles are, Rye 
134 r.3 Flax 1351.3; Potashes 70 a 71 r. ; 
Tar Fr. 15 cop; Pitch 130 cop; Mats 
$50 r.; Train oil bla l0$r.; Bristles 55 r. 3 
Tallow candles 20 r.; Deals 84 r. 3 Cor- 
dage 94r. Among the articles hitherto 
exported, the principal are Linseed, Wheat, 
Tallow, Pitch, Tar, Bristles, Deals, and 
Mats, to London, Liverpool, Hull, and 
Amsterdam. 
L4th July. Since last week there 
has been a great demand for Train oil, and 
almost the whele of that on the spot, as 
well as the greater part of that which is ex- 
pected, has been eagerly bought up at 
10 r. 35 cop. a 104 roubles. In other ar- 
ticles there is little variation. 

Riga, Sist Jaly.— Corn. Courland 
Wheat 90 to 1207.3; Oats d4 to 457.3 but 
these prices are rather nominal for want of 
purchasers. For dried Rye at 61 to 65 r. 
there are more buyers than. sellers; 
49 r. have been paid for Courland Barley, 
Flav, the prices asked are, Marienburg 
Crown 50 r,; ditto cut 45 r., Thies. and 
Dru. Razkitzer, white 474 to 47 r.; grey 
45; cut Badstub, white 41 to 42 r.; grey 
39 r.3 Ristenthreeband 354; Tow 174 to 
16 r, according to quantity.—J/emp, little 
doing, ‘the prices given are, for clean 
Ukraine 106 to 105 4.3 Polish 108 r., 
Ukraine outshot 78 r.; Polish ditto 92 ; 
Ukraine pass 68 r.; Polish ditto 82 n— 
Hemp oil. No sellers at 115 r., and, there. 
fore, nothing doing.—Potashes dull, and 
to be had for 88 r.—Seeds. The last price 
paid for crushing Linseed of 108 to 111 Tbs. 
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was 20 to 225 r.; but none has been sold 
for a long time. There is no Hempseed at 
all here.—7allow 162 r. has been paid for 
white crown; other descriptions without 
demand. 

St. Petersburg, July.—Little has hither. 
to been doing in our export trade, chiefly 
perhaps, because the holders have asked 
too high prices, but as they have now given 
way, we may expect to see business become 
more active.— Bristles. We have now a 
fresh supply, and they may be purchased 
at 7o r. for the best sort—F laa. A small 
quantity of new 12 head has_ been sold at 
170 r. ; but when the supply is increased 
the price will, probably, fall to 165 or 
160 r.—Corn. "There is but little doing ; 
only small parcels ef Rye are purchased at 
14 to 15 r Wheat 21 to 23.—ZJ/emp. 
Clean finds few purchasers at 90 to 94 r. 
Outshot has risen a little, because it was in 
demand for Sweden; prices 75 to 73 r. 
Half clean is less in demand, though it 
may be had at 60 to G3r. Tow, though 
the stock is larger is not sold under 40 r.— 
Potashes.. The reduction of the price to 
5 r. having tempted buyers, they have 
risen again, and fine are held at 87 r. and 
by some persons at 90 r.— Tullow. Yellow 
offered at 170. r., Soap and white 158 have 
no buyers. 

Stockholm, \st August.—As a_ proof 
how much the importation of foreign goods 
into Sweden has been diminished within a 
year, it may be mentioned that, since the 
commencement of the navigation this year, 
only a single ship from London, and ano- 
ther from Amsterdam, have arrived here 
with goods, and by no means with full 
cargoes. The corn trade with the Baltic, 
formerly so brisk, has been almost nothing 
this year, in consequence of the import du- 
ties. ‘These restrictions have had a favour- 
able influence on the course of exchange. 

Danzie, 2d Angust.— Yesterday 400 
lasts of wheat were bought at prices from 
375 to 430 fl. according to quality. There 
is no demand for other articles, the follow- 
ing prices of which are nominal, Rye 210 
to 230 fl.; Barley 130 to 150 fl. ; Oats 120 
to 130f1.; Peas 250 to 260 fl. 

In colonial produce little is doing, and 
many articles, especially Coffee and Sugar, 
are very low in comparison with the prices 
in England. Fine ordinary Coffee has been 
sold at 394 g.; Lump sugar at 15} fl. for 
exportation, a 

Copenhagen, 3d August. We have every 
prospect of a productive harvest, and the 
prices of corn are expected to fall consi- 
derably. 

Hamburg, \2th August,—Cotton. Some 
sorts have been much in request ; 324 bales 
of Carthagena: have been sold. — Cocoa, 
Spices, Indigo, Rice, no demand.— Coffe. 
A good deal has been sold this week, and 
the prices zose after the arrival of the Eng- 
lish mail. The demand has again slackened 
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since yesterday.—-Corn. Wheat has been 
extremely dull this week, and none has been 
sold, but a small parcel of the best quality 
at 124 rix dollars, for England. Bearley 
and Oats, best quality, are in demand for 
England, especially Oats.—Sugar. Ham- 
burgh refined has not been so much sought 
this week, but sufficiently to keep up the 

rices. Jumps in loaves have rather given 
way, and strong middling goods have been 
sold at 113 ordinary and crushed sugars 
dull; fine white raw sugars are much in 
request, and fetch high prices; but ordi- 
nary white and brown are dull of sale, even 
at the reduction of 4. 

— 18th Angust.—Coffte per lb. Ba- 
tavia 15'd. (Banco); Havannah and Bra- 
cil 144 to 15$; Dommimica, Mart. Suri- 
nam, and Jamaica ord. 144 to 14} g. 0. 15 
f.o. 15! m. 153 tol6 fm. 16} to 16$.— 
Sugars. Powder loaves (Melis) English 12 
to 14d. Lumps; English, in loaves 11} to 
124, ditto, crushed, 11$ to 12.—Corn. 
Wheat Mark. 120 to 122 rix dollars; 
ditto Mecklenburg 112 to 118; Oats (Hol- 
stein) 43 to 46 r.3 ditto Barley 54 to 56. 

Germany in General.—Nothing has yet 
transpired respecting the negotiations of the 
South German States, which we mentioned 
in our last. An accotint of the summer 
fair at Munich, speaks of the large quanti- 
ties of cotton manufactures, sold at very 
low prices, and adds, it appears certain 
that the public do not care whether an ar- 
ticle is of foreign or German manufacture, 
provided it be agreeable to their taste, and 
cheap. 

France-—The French government. has 
ordered that, in lieu of the tonnage duties 
on foreign vessels arriving in Freneh ports, 
those of the United States, shall pay 90 
francs per toi, till the act of Congress, im- 
posing an additional duty on French vessels, 
shall be repealed. American vessels in 
ballast, and those which sailed from Ame- 
rica before the 15th of June arc exempted. A 
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bounty of 10 francs per 100 killogrammes 
is granted to the cottons of North and South 
America, imported in French vessels (from 
15 October, 1820, to 31 March, 1821), 
from the French colonies, or from foreign 
ports, and colonies (not in Europe), except- 
ing those of the United States. 

Accounts from Martinique alledge such a 
serious inculpation of the agents of the 
French custom house officers, that it is hard 
to belicve it. These accounts state, that 
cargoes of English goods of the value of 
50,000 to 100,000) gourds (250,000 to 
500,000 francs) are daily introduced into 
the island, and publicly sold by auction. 

Spain.—In the sitting of the Cortes on 
the 14th of July, the minister of finance 
made a remarkable speech on the laws and 
duties of customs. He said that, by the pre- 
sent system, commerce was subjected to im- 
mense difficulties; that the Junta appointed 
to regulate this department, had proposed 
various’ means to overcome them, among 
which was the permission to export grain 
from all the ports of the kingdom, when 
the price should not exceed 80 reals; on 
payment of an export duty of 2 per cent. : 
that the prohibition of exporting various 
articles, for instance Oil, had been fatal to 
agriculture, and injurious to the state, and 
that the same disadvantages resulted from 
the prohibition of the exportation of cattle, 
and that of corn. That the vexatious im- 

ediments which both natives and foreign- 
ers meet with in importing the productions 
of other countries, restrain the former, and 
deter the latter from trading with us; and 
that the greater the liberty of commerce, 
the greater will the receipt of the public re- 
venue be: he proposed the suppression or 
modification of many of these prohibitions, 
and, that when goods had once paid the du- 
ties at the custom houses, they should have 
free circulation through the whole king- 
dom, and that all duties of customs in the 
interior should be abolished. 





WORKS "PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


In consequence of ‘the very considerable 
Alterations which have recently taken place 
in the Laws that come under the immediate 
cognizance of Magistrates, and the still 
more important Changes which are likely 
to be made in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Dickinson is preparing a new 
Edition of his''*+ Practical Exposition of 
the Office and Duties of a Justice of the 
Peace,” which will be ready for Publica- 
tion immediately after the Closé of ’ that 
Session. 

__ The Rev. G. Townsend has ia the Press, 
in two octavo volumes, the Holy Pible ar- 
ranged in Chronological and Historical 
Order, that the Whole may be read’ in one 
uniform connected History. 

_ Miss Benger has ero ready for Pub- 
lication, the Life’ of Ann Boleyn, Queen 





of Henry VIII, being the first of a Series 
of Historical Female Portraits. 

Mr. Accum has in the Press, a Treatise 
on Domestic Chemistry, containing Instruc- 
tions for making good and wholesome Bread, 
Beer, Wine, Vinegar, Pickles, &c. 

The Rev. G. Holden is printing, in an 
octnya volume, the Scripture Testimonies 
to the Divinity of Christ, collected and il- 
lustrated. 

W. M. Mason, Esq. has in forwardness 
for Publication, the History and Antiquities 
of the Collegizte Church of St. Patrick, 
Dublin, in a quarto volume, with seven 
engraving: 

Prof. Leslie has in the Press, Geome- 
trical Analysis, and the Geometry of 
Curve Lines: also, a Treatise on Heat, 
Theo-ctical and Practical. 
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The Rev. G. Woodley is printing, in a 
quarto yolume, Devonia, a Pocm ; de- 
scriptive of the most Interesting Scenery, 
Natural and Artificial, in Devonshire. 

Mr. J. Noble, of Edinburgh, is preparing 
an Arabic Vocabulary and Index for Ri- 
chardson’s Arabic Grammar, with Tables 
of Oriental Alphabets, Points, and Affixes. 

A Translation of a Memoir written by 
Count Louis de Vellevieille on the Esta- 
blishment for Education of M. Fellenberg 
at Hoffwyl, will soon appear. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, is 
printing in three duodecimo volumes. 

Travels in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, in 1816, by Dr. Spiker, Liberarian 
to the King of Prussia, are translating for 
the Press. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, by the late Dr. Thomas Brown, 
are printing in three octavo volumes. 

Mr. Aspin is preparing for Publication, 
an Account of the Naval and Military Ex- 
ploits, which have distinguished the Reign 
of George III. The work will be embel- 
lished with plates. 

Shortly will be Published, lithographed 
in quarto, a Series of Designs for Private 
Dwellings ; comprising, Perspective Ele- 
vations adapted to Geometrical Measure- 
ment, and Plans of the several Stories, with 
Explanatory References. By J. Hedgeland. 

Anti-Scepticism ; or, an Inquiry into the 
Nature and Philosophy of Language, as 
connected with the Sacred Scriptures. By 
the Author of the Philosophy of Elocution, 
will be published soon. 

Mr. Egan has in the Press, a new and 
original work, entitled ‘* Life in London ; 





or, Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Haw. 
thorn, Esq. accompanied by his elegant 
Friend, Corinthian Tom, in their Rambles 
and Sprees through the Metropolis.” [¢ 
will be completed in about twelve numbers, 
each number illustrated with three charac. 
teristic coloured plates. The scenery will 
be drawn from real life, by Robert and 
George Cruickshanks. 

Ilustrations of Waverley, Guy Manner- 
ing, the Antiquary, Rob Roy, the Black 
Dwarf, Old Mortality, the Heart of Mid. 
lothian, the Bride of Lammermuir, and a 
Legend of Montrose. In twelve prints, 
after original designs. By William Allen, 
and engraved by Heath, Engleheart, Rom- 
ney, &c. 

Melmoth, a Tale ; in four volumes. By 
the Author of ‘* Bertram,” a Tragedy. 

Jack Randall’s Diary of Proceedings at 
the House of Call for Genius, to which are 
added, Mr. Breakwindow’s Minor Poems. 

A General History of the House of 
Guelph ; or, Royal Family of England; 
from the first record of the name, to the 
accession of George I. to the throne of 
Great Britain. Dedicated to his Majesty. 
By Andrew Halliday, M. D. Domestic Phy- 
sician to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence. 

Dr. Renwick is about to publish the Con- 
tinuation of the Narrative of Miss Margaret 
M‘Avoy’s Case; with general Observations 
upon the Case itself, &c. and with addi- 
tional Proofs of her Blindness, &c. 

Mr. Lingard is about to publish a fourth 
volume of his History of England, which 
will comprise the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, Sciences, &c. 

The Heraldrie Origin of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, in Answer to all foregoing Systems. 
By Rowley Lascelles, Esq. Royal 8vo. 7s. 

Education, §c. 

Stories selected from the History of France, 
for Children. 12mo. 2s. 6d. ~ 

True Stories from Modern History. 
3 vols. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

Rudiments of the Greek Language. By 
the Rev. G.N. Wright. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Biographical Class Book, for the 
Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 
l2mo. 7». 

HTistory. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of History 
with Notes and Illustrative Engravings. 
By the late Rev. Ezckiel Blomfield. 4to. Wi 

Recollections and Reflections, Personal 
and Political, as connected with Public Af- 


fairs during the Reign of George HII. 
John Nicholls, Esq. 8vo. 12s. BY 


Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 
Observations on Variolons frnacaletioa, 


and Vaccination. 
12mo. 

Popular Observations on Regimen and 
Diet. By J. Tweed. 12mo. 5s. 


Miscellaneous. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Han- 
nibal over the Alps. \ By a Member of the 
University of Oxford. Svo. 12s. 

A Compendium of the pe pa! of 
Great Britain, with a Reference to the - 
tomy and Physiology of Birds. By John 
Atkinson, F.L.S. &e. Bvo. Be. 

Aristarchus anti Blomefieldianus ; or, @ 
Reply to the Notice of the New Greek The- 
saurus inserted in the Quarterly Review. 
By E.H. Barker.. 8vo, 4s, 6d. 

Tabella Cibaria—The Bill of Fare; ® 
Latin Poem, implicitly translated, and fully 
explained in copious and interesting notes 
reang. to the Pressures of Gastronomy, 
and the be 


By J.-F. Hulbert. 


ee ee Cookery, Making 
‘ &e, 4to. . 
A Word of, Advice. to the Curate of 
Frome, Sve, Is. 6d, 





. 
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A New Method of Solving Eqvations 
with Ease and Expedition ; by which the 
true Value of the Unknown is found with- 
out previous Reduction. By T. Holdred. 
4to. 7%. 

i Kpistle from William Lord Russel, 
to William Lord Cavendish, supposed to 
have been written the Evening before his 
Execution. By the Rt. Hon. George Can- 
ning. &vo. 4s. 

An Appendix to the Description of Pa- 
ris. By Madame Domeier. 12mo. 4s. 

An Essay on Involution and Evolution. 
By Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Posthumous Letters from various Cele- 
brated Men, addressed to Francis and 
George Colman, with Annotations and Re- 
marks. By George Colman, the younger. 
4to. 14 5s. 

Pomarium Britannicum, or Historical and 
Botanical Account of Fruits known in Great 
Britain. By Henry Phillips. Royal 8vo. 
VL. Is. 

Observations on the Nature and Extent 
of the Cod Fishery carried on off the Zet- 
land and Orkney Islands. By A. Ed- 
monston, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations on a General [ron Rail- 
Way, shewing its great Superiority over all 
the present Methods of Conveyance. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Novels, Drama, &c. 

The Abbot. By the Author of Waver- 
ley, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 17. 4s. 

Sir Francis Darreli, or the Vortex. By 
R.C. Dallas, Esq. 4 vols. 12mo. 17. 8s. 

, The West Indian, a Novel. 3vols. 12mo. 
des. 

Valdimar, or the Career of Falsehood. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Variety, a Novel. By Princeps. 3 vols. 
12mo. IZ. Is. 

A Dramatic Synopsis, containing an Es- 
say on the Political and Moral Use of a 
Theatre. 12mo. 5s. 

The Hermit in the Country, or Sketches 
of English Manners. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Hulne Abbey, a Novel.. By Mrs. Lay- 
ton.:3 vols. L2mo. 4d. ls. 

Supreme. Bon Ton,.a,Noyel. 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

Baldwin, or a. Miser’s: Heir. 2 vols. 
12mo. Ils. a 

St. Kathleen, or the Rock of Dunnismoyle. 
4 vols. 12me, 12 2s. 


. Poetry. 
Tancred, a ‘Tale, and other Poems. By 
the Author of Conrad. 8vo. 6s. 
The Miscéllaheous Poems of William 
Wordsworth, Esq. 4 vols. 12mo0. 1d. 12s, 
Immortality, a Poem, in two parts. 
- 4s. , 
tanzas to the Quéen, with other Verses. 
By oak eae: L.T. . Bvo. 
ia, Princess of to George I. a 
Poetical Epistle. wat 2, ot 
Prometheus Unbound, a Lytical Drama, 
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withother Poems. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Bvo. Ys. 

The Angel of the World, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. George Croly, A.M. 
Byvo. 8s. Gd. 

Politics and Political Economy. 

Addenda to Mr. Heathfield’s second pub- 
lication, on the Liquidation of the Public 
Debt. 8vo. 6d. 

An Account of the Improvements on 
the Estates of the Marquis of Stafford, in 
the Counties of Stafford and Salop, and on 
the Estate of Sutherland, with Remarks. By 
James Lock, Esq. 8vo, 12s. 

A Vindication of Mr. Owen’s Plan, for 
the Relief of thedistressed W orking Classes, 
in reply to a Writer in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. &vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Grounds and Danger of Restrictions 
on the Corn Trade considered. 8vo. 4s. 

The United Kingdom tributary to France; 
the real Cause of the Distresses of the Coun- 
try demonstrated in a Letter to the Earl or 
Liverpool. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

A Journal of two successive Tours u 
the Continent, in the Years 1816, 1817, and 
1818. By James Wilson, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 
li. 16s. 

The History and Antiquities of Kensing- 
ton. By Thomas Faulkner. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 

Three Months passed in the Mountains 
East of Rome, during the Year 1819, with 
plates. By Maria Graham. &vo. 10s. 64d. 

Classical Excursions from Rome to Ar- 
pino. By Charles Kelsall. 8yo. 12s. 

A New and Improved Map of India, 
compiled from the latest Documents. By 
John Walker. 16s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Pa- 
rish of Stoke Newington. By Wim. Ro- 
binson. 8vo. I/. Is. 

Italy and its Inhabitants, in 1816 and 
1817. ByJ.A. Galiffe. 2vols. 8vo. 12 6s. 

Voyages Round the World, from Magel- 
lan to Krusenstern, collected by Captain 
Prior. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Theology. 

Pure Religion recommended as the only 
Way to Happiness, in a Scries of Dialogues. 
By J. Thornton. 12mo, 5¢. 

A Sermon Preached before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts. By the Right Rev. Edward 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Case’s Prayers for Families. 18mo,. 2s. 

Chamberlain’s. Advice to Members of 
Churches. 18mo. 2s. 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Oc- 
casional. By the Rev. Wm. Snowden, 
Curate of Horbury. 8vo. 10s. id. 

A Practical Epistle to a Friend on Mis- 
sions, Schools, and Bibles. By a Non-Con- 
fabulist. Svo. 2s. 2 

The School Prayer Book, being. a Week's 
Course of Prayers, for Young Persons 
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New Patents—Ecelesiastical Preferments—Bankrupts. 





[Sept. 


NEW PATENTS. 


John Butler Lodge and John Billeston, 
jun. of the Strand, Truss-makers, for im- 
provements in the construction and applica- 
tion of spring trusses or bandages for the 
cure of hernia. June 20th. 

John Vallance, of Brighton, Brewer, 
for a method and apparatus for frecing 
rooms and buildings from the distressing 
heat sometimes experienced in them, and 
of keeping them constantly cool, or of a 
pleasant temperature, whether they are 
crowded to excess or empty, and also whe- 
ther the weather be hot or cold. June 20th. 

John Vallance, of Brighton, Brewer, 
fora method and apparatus for packing 
and preserving hops. June 20th. 

John Shaw, of Mary-street, Fitzroy- 
square, Watchmaker, for a new method of 
making bricks by machinery. June 21st. 

James Harcourt, of Birmingham, Brass- 
founder, for an improvement in castors ap- 
plicable to tables and other articles. June 
21st. 

John Read, of Horsmanden, Kent, for 
an improvement on syringes. July 11th. 

Sainuel Fletcher, of Walsall, Stafford. 
shire, Sadler’s-ironmonger, for an inprove- 
ment on, or additions to saddles, saddle- 
straps, saddle-girts, and saddle-cloths, by 
the application of certain knowa materials, 
hitherto unused for that purpose. July 
Lith. 


_ —— 





James White, of Manchester, for cer. 
tain new machinery, adapted to preparing 
and spinning wool, cotton, and other fibrous 
substances, and uniting several threads into 
one; and also certain combinations of the 
said machinery with other machines, or 
with various parts only of other machines 
already known and in use. July IIth. 

John Grafton, of Edinburgh, for a new 
and improved method of distilling the pro- 
ducts of coals, and carbonising coal, in the 
process of making gas used for the pur- 
pose of illumination. July 11th. 

William Davis, of Bourne, near Min. 
chin Hampton, Gloucestershire, for im- 
provements in machinery for shearing or 
cropping woollen and other cloths requiring 
such process. July 11th. 

Matthew Bush, of Battersea-fields, for 
an imprevement on a machine, now in use, 
for printing silks, linens, calicos, woollens, 
and other similar fabrics, by means of 
which improvement shawls and handker- 
chiefs can be printed with one or more 
colour or célours, and whereby linens, ca- 
licos, silks, woollens, and other fabrics of 
the like nature, for garments, can be printed 
with two or more colours. July 20th. 

John Hudswell, of Addle-street, London, 
for an improvement in the manufactory of 
wafers. July 20th. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Rev. W.0. Rees, M. A. is presente! to the 
vacant prebondal stall in the Coieviate Church of 
Brecknock.—The Hey. C. G. Jackson to the vi- 
carage of Histon St. Andrew, with Histon St. Ee 
thehdra!, Cambridveshire.—The Rev. bk. Jumes, 
M. A. of Cheist Chureh Collece, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Worcester.—The Rev. Shirley Western, 
to the rectory of Rivenhall, Fssexs also Domestic 
Chaplain te Lord Maynard. The hon, and Rev. A. 
Hobart, to the rectory of Walton, Leivestershire.— 
‘the Rev, W. Cross, A, M. vicar of Anwwell with 
Havlviurv, Herts, and formeriy Fe'low of Vem 
broke-ball, Cambridge, to the valuabie Living of 
Haleswerth cum Che istun, Sultelk.—The Rey. 
James Tow ers tothe vicarage of Wherwell, Han s, 

The lev. David Williams, M.A. Chap ain te 
Lond Viscount Curzon, to the rectory of Dieadon, 
with that ef Kinwston Sevmour, in the diocese of 
Bath and Wella.—The ev. Dr. KReate tothe living 
of Stowey, in Souersetshire —The ev. Walter 
hing Coker, B.A. of Oriel collece, to the vicarave 
of North Curry, Somerset.—The Rev, Dr. Carr, 
vicar of Brichton, succeeds to the Deanery of He- 
relord.—The Kev. Charles Tayvier, M.A. Head 
Master of the Cathedral Schoo!, to the prebend of 
Morton Magna, vacant by the death of the late 
Dean of Herefornt.—The Custos and Vicara of lL lere- 
ford eolleve have elected the Rev.E. Howells toa Mi- 
nor Canonry inthe cathedra!l.—The Rev. C.S, Bon. 
nel, M. A. of Sydney Sussex college, Cambridge, 
to the Rectory of Avington, near Winchester— 
The Kev. John Edgar, Clerk, te the rectory of 
Kirketon, Suffolk.—The Rev. Mr, Rabinston, ap- 
puinted by Government, to the valuable Living of 


Clonpriest, in the diocese of Clovne.—The Rev. J. 
Rovers, rector of Mawnan, Cornwall, has been 
installed Canon residentiary of Exeter, in the room 
of the late Nev. arclhdeacon Barnes.—The Kev. J. 
Jenkins, B.A. viear of Kerry, Montgomeryshire, 
and the Rev, W..J, Rees, M.A. rector of Cascob, 
Radnorshire, to prebendal statis in the collegiate 
church of Brecon: and also the Rev. Dan. Powen, 
of Wannifor, Cardiganshire, to a prebendal stail in 
the cathedral church of St. Vavid’s.—Rev. W. 
Holes, .\. M. to the rectory of Upton Lovell, Wilts, 
vacant by the death of the Hon. and Nev, FE. Sey- 
mour.—The Rev. John H, Polson, to the preben- 
dal stall in Exeter Cathedral, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Ralph Barnes.—The Kev. Jeremy Day, 
M. A, tothe rectory of Hetherset, Norfo'k.—The 
tev. R. Kice, M.A. of Merton college, Oxfor, tothe 
verpetual curacy of Havtou and viraraze of hirk- 
and, in Counberland.—The Key. BE. Bankes, rector 
of Corfe Castile, Dorsetshire, has been aypointed 
chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty, in the room of 
the Rev, Josiah Thomas, D. D. deceased: alsoto the 
vicarage of Stoke Bliss, Here fordshice.—The Rev. 
Wha. Crabtree, M. A. Fellow of University College, 
to the reetory of Checkenden, Oxiornt-hire.—The 
Rev. Win, Suoult Temple, to the rectory of Mel- 
don, Northumberland. —The will ot the late bishop 
of Bristol was proved in Doctor's Commons on the 
17th of July, by the Rev. Edwenl D. Clarke, LL.D. 
and the Rev. James Devereux Hustler, the evecu- 
tors; the property (which was sworu under 30 0004.) 
being left to his Lordship’s five uomarried daugh- 
ters, 


i 
BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


[ T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country.) 


Gazctle—June 6. 
Ackrovt, Mary, Leeds, dealer. Att. Wilson, 16, 
Greville.strect, Hatton-varden. (, 


Brana, Samuel, late of Charing-cross, Middlesex, 
sword-catler, tt. Taylor, 14, Gray’s-inn-syuare, 


Butts, Thomas Charles, Nagg’s-head-court, Grace- 
church street, London, dealer, Att. James, 
Bucklersbury. T. 

Green, Ebenezer, Leeds, dealer, Att. Wilson, 16, 
Greville-street, London. C. 
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Hackett, Robert, 9 ey innkeeper. Att. Francis 
‘orsley, Newport. ©, 

ag» 4 Little Thames-street, Middlesex, bis- 
cuit baker. Att. Pope, Old Bethlem. 

Henshaw, Francis Else, Derby, currier, Atts, Fors- 
ter and Warner, Lime-street, London. C. 

Mason, George, Chard, clothier. Att. Santer, 49, 
Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Miles, William, Oxfurd-street, Middlesex, linen- 
draper. Atts. Knight and Freeman, Basinghall- 
street, London. T. 

Morris, Thomas, jun., late of Wing, Rutlandshire, 
baker. Atts. Long and Austin, Holborn-court, 
Gray’s-inn, London, C. 

Snowdon, Bartholomew, Harrow-on- he-Hill, Mid- 
dlesex, grocer. Att. Tucker, Partlett’s-build- 
ings, Holborn. T. 


Gazettc—June 10. 

Ainley, John, late of Blackmoor-foot, Yorkshire, 
clothier. Atts, Willis, Clarke, and Watson, 3, 
Waraford-court, Throgmorton-strect, London. 

Ashby, William May, Albury, Surry, paper-ma- 
nufacturer. Atts. Stevens and Wood, Little St. 
Thomas Apostle, London. T. 

Askey, William, Ovxford-street, Middlesex, tailor. 
Att. Roberts, Macclesticld-street, Soho. ‘T. 

Bailey, James, Watling-street, London, merchant. 
Att. Maugham, Great St. Helen’s, London, T. 

Ball, Ediwuad Richard, Albury, Surry, paper-ma- 
nufacturer, Atts. Stevens and Wood, Little St. 
Thomas Apostle, London. 'T. 

Libby, Robert, Liverpool, merchant, Att. Chester, 
Staple-inn, London. C. 

Bleasdale, Thomas, late of Chorley, Lancashire, 
ironmonger. Atts. Alexander and Holme, 
New-inn, London. C, 

Chester, Jolin, late of Doncaster, Yorkshire, 
vrocer. Att. Leyer, Gray’s inn, London. C. 
Chively, Charles, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Mid- 
dlesey, linen-draper, Att. Jones, Size-lane, 

London. T. 

Davison, ‘Thomas, Hinckley, Leicestershire, dra- 
per. Att. Sculthorpe, Hinckley. €, 

Dorrington, William, ‘Town-Malling, Kent, col- 
Jar-maker, Atts. brace and Selby, Surry-street, 
Strand, ‘T. 

Downing, Francis, Haddersfield, Yorkshire, grocer. 
Atts. Jacomb and Bentley, Huddersfield, and 

_at their office, 67, Basinghall-street, London. C. 

Frogvott, Jolin, of Leicester, brandy-merchant. 
Att. Jeyes, Chancery-lane, Lomlon. C. 

Garral, Abraham, late of Downham-market, 
Norfolk, tanver. Atts. Tooke and Carr, 3, Hol- 
born-court, Gray’s-inu, Londen. C, 

Haigh, John, Ley Moor, Yorkshire, cloth-mer- 
chant. Att. Walker, 20, Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds, 
Loudon, ©, 

Hanne, James, Cabinet-maker. Att. Smith, Al- 
dermanbary, Postern. ‘TP. 

Hardwick, William, inte of Alfriston, but now of 
Poynings, Sussex, farmer. Att, Sowten, Hol- 
born-court, Gray’s-ina, Londen. C. 

Henderson, Joseph, Rotherham, Yorkshire, gro- 
cer. Att. ‘Taylor, 24, Jolu-sireet, Bediord-row, 
London. a, 

Holden, John, Blackburn, Lancashire, druggist. 
Att. Wrigglesworth, Gray’s-inn, London. (. 
lzod, James, late of Holborn-bridge, hardware- 
man. Atts. Long and Austen, Holborn-court, 

Gray’s-inn. 'T’. 

James, Willian, jun. Bromyard, Herefordshire, 
auctioneer,  Atts. Williams, Hilliard, and 
Hastings, Gray’ssinn-square, London. ©. 

Litler, Williams Scarlett, Eecleshall, Staffordshire, 
ea elimastor. Att. Chester, 3, Staple-inn, Lon- 
aon. C, 

Moses, Lewis, late of Great Prescott-street, Good- 
man’s-fields, Middlesex, merchant, Att. Poole, 

,,\dam's-court, Old Broad-street. ‘T’. 

Pilling, James, lite of Rochdale, Lancashire, 
Woollen-manufactaurer. Atts, Longdill and But- 

_terfield, Gray’s-inn, London. (. 

Scott, Jolin, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, woolstapler. 
qth Fisher and Ludlow, Thaives-ion, Lon- 

on, . 

Shaw, John, Wem, Salop, vietaaller. - Att. Grif- 

. fiths, Southamptoa-buildings, London. C, 

Skrine, Charles, Bath, Somersetsbire, grocer. Att. 

P Williams, Red Lion-square, Loudon. C. 

“ugden, Joho, and John William Mitchell, Dor- 

king, Surry, carriers. Ait, West, Soutiampton- 

buildings, Chancery-lane, London. T. 
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Tennant, William, Liverpool, Lancashire, tailor. 
Att. Chester, 3, Staple-inn. London. C, 

Triphook, Thomas, St. James-street, Westminster, 
Middlesex, bookseller. Att. Poole, Adaim’s- 
court, Broud-street, London, T. 

Tupling, Benjamin, Strand, Middlesex, jeweller. 
, tts. en and Miller, New-inn, Lon- 
don. T. 

Wills, Charles, Hatton-varden, Middlesex, scri- 
vener. Att. Riching, 8, Lyon's-inn, London, T. 


Withers, William, Cheltham, Gloucestersbire,’ 


coal-inerchaut. Atts. Williams and White, 
Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 


Gazettc—Jnne 13. 


Bage, Thomas, South Shields, Durham, joiner. 
Att. Smith, Hatton-court. Threadneedie.street, 
London, C, 

Bentley, Richard, jun, Liverpool, grocer. Att. 
Chester, 3, Stuple-inn, London. C. 

Bramall, Jeremiah, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinner, Ait. Wiglesworth, Gray’s-inn, 
London, €. 

Chalker, Robert, North Walsam, Norfolk, seri- 
vener, Att. Warner, jun. North Walsham, 
Norfolk. €. 

Eveleigh, Thomas, High Holborn, Middlesex, 
shopkeeper. Att. Parkin, New Boswell-court, 
Lincolu’s-inn-fields, London, T. 

Garlick, Michael, Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller. 
= Beckett, Larl-street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don, C. 

Needham, Charles, jun. Liverpoo!, merchant. 
Att, Ellis, Chancerv-lane, London. €. 

Park, Thomas, late of Dudbridge, Gloucestershire, 
woolstapier. Atts, Adlington and Gregory, Bed- 
ford-row, London, ©. 

Shaw, William, Bleathvill, Westmoreland, cattle- 
dealer, Atts. Mounsey and Gray, 9, Staple-inn, 
London, ©. 

Sugden, Richard, Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller, 
Att. Beckett, Earl-street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don, C. 

Taylor, John, Shorediteh, Mildlesex, corn-chand- 
ler. Att. Archer, Cornhill, London. T. 

Wiiby, Benjamin, Ossett, Yorkshire, clothier, Att. 
Lake, 9, Cateaton-street, London, C. 

Gazcite—June 17. 

Archer, Thomas, Hertford, butcher. Atts. Stocker, 
Dawson, and Herringham, New Boswell-court, 
Carey-street, London. Ty 

Baker, Edward, Pope'’s-head-alley, Corahill, Lon- 
don, broker, Att. Templar, Julin-street, Mi- 
nories, T. 

Boullen, Peter, Norton-Falgate, Middlesex, ho- 
sier. Att. Hindman, Basinghall-street, Lon- 
don. T. 

Cooper, John, late of Fagle-street, Red-Lion- 
square, Midd'esex, coni-dealer. Att. Bartlett, 
Burtholomew-close, London. T. 

Cryer, Tobias, late of Siston, Gloucester, dealer in 
iour, Atte. Adlington and Gregory, Vedford- 
row, London. C, 

Hitchon, John Hartley, late of Kidderminster, 
Worcestershire, factor, Att. Seudamore, 11, 
King’s-bench-walk, Temple, London, ©. 

King, Charies Morris, Upper East-Smithtield, Mid- 
dlesex, Wine nad spirit-merchant, Att. Younger, 
Johu-street, Cratehed-frinrs, London, T. 

Langhorn, Heury, and William Brailsford, Buck - 
Jersbury, London, merchants. Atts, Lane and 
Bennett, Lawrence-lountney-place, London, 'T. 

Mars, James, Snow’s fields, Bermondsey, Surry, 
Spanish and Morocco leather-dresser. Att. 
Tadhunter, Union-row, New Kent-roud. T. 

Runcoru, Richard, Manchester, plamber and gla 
gier. Att. Taylor, St. Ann's-square, Manches- 
ter. C. 

Savery, Frederic, Bristol, marineinsurance-broker. 
Atts, Alexunder and Holme,New-inn, London. T. 

Searle, Join, Lower Grosvenor-street, Middlesex, 
shopkeeper, Att. Parken, New Boswell-court, 
Lincolw’sann-fields, London, T. ; 

Vanghan, William, Pall-Mall, Middlesex, tailor. 
Atts, Slade and Jones, 1, John-street, Uedford- 
row, London. T, 

Watson, Richard, Leyland, Lancashire, farmer. 
Atts, Milne end Parry, Temp'e, London. ©, 
Worth, Thomas, ‘Talbot-court, Gracecharch- 
street, London, haberdasher. Att. Thomas, 

Tourerie-street, Fleet-street, London. T. 
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Gazctte—J une 20). 


Ansel, William, Cambridge, upholsterer. Att. 
Smith, Aldermanbury-Postern, London, T. 

Austin, Ralph John, late of Throgmorton-street, 
Loudon, merchant. Atts. Cuppage and Cousins, 
Old Broad-street. ‘T. 

Butt, Thomas, Southampton, shoemaker. — Atts. 
Slade and Jones, Joln street, Bedtord-row, 
London, C. 

Cadogap, John, Water-street, St. Clement Danes, 
Middlesex, carpenter. Att. Plat, New Boswell- 
court, Lincoln’s-inn-filds, London. T. 

Davis, Thomas, jun. Little-Baddow, Essex, cattie- 
dealer. Atts. Richardson and Miller, New-inn- 
London. I. ' 

Dickenson,John, Charech-paseage, near Guildhall, 
London, wareliouseman, Att. Lake, Cateaton- 
street. T. 

Gilson, Thomas, Nottingham, laceman.  Atts. 
Long and Austen, Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Henzell, James, Neweastle-upon.Tyne,  linen- 
draper. ts. Bell and Broderick, 9, Bow- 
church-vard, London. ©. 

Jackson, John, Laverpoo!, Lancashire, sail-maker. 
Atts. Lowe and Bower, Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, Loudon. ©. 

Martin, James, Liverpool, Lancashire, merchant. 
Atts. Adlington and Gregory, Bedford-row, Lon- 
don. ©, 

Middlehurst, John, Blackburn, Lancashire, crocer. 
Att. Blakelock, Serjeant’s-iun, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don. €, 

Gazetle—June 24. 


Aston, Richard, late of Red Marley D’abitot, dealer. 
Att. a’Heckeu, 20, Broad-street, Golden-square, 
London. ©. 

Cassidy, Thomas, Liverpool, dealer. Atts. Adling- 
ton and Grevorv, Bedford-row, London, © 

Crary, Joseph, Empingham, corn-deaier., Atts, 
Alexander aud Hoime, 10, New-inn, London. C, 

Crowson, linlay, Boston, innkeeper. Atts. Lod- 
ington and Hall, Secondaries-otiice, Temple, 
London. ©, 

Daniel, Charles, Wycombe, jeweller. Att. T. Eas- 
ton, 4, Lambeth-road, Southwark. C. 

Godden, John, Flint and Newbourn Wood, Gos- 
port, drapers., Atts. Alexander and Holme, 10, 
New-inn, London. C, 

Morley, James, Liverpool, hatter. Atts. Lowes 
and Cowburn, Temple, Loudon, C. 

Perry, Thomas, and Joseph Perry, Reading, iron- 
founders. Atts. Few, Ashmore, and Hamilton, 
2, Henrietta-street, Covent-varden, Loudon. C. 

Pettinger, William, Sculeoates, dealer. Att. H. F. 
Shaw, 1d, Ely-piace, Holborn, London. ©, 

Robbins, Edward, aud Richard Blythe Muchall, 
now or late of Birmineham, merchants. Atts, 
Long ant Austen, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn, 
Loudon. €, 

Walker, William, Wortley, Leeds, merchant. Atts. 
Few, Ashmore, and Hamilton, 2, Henrietta. 
street, Covent-garden, Loudon. (. 

Woods, Samuel, Havant, Southampton, grocer. 
Att. Minchin, 3, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, 
London. C,. 


Gazctte—June 27. 


Bagnall, Thomas, Birmingham, tovmaker. -\tts. 

Everton, Norton, and Chaptin, 5, Gray's-inn- 
square, London. C. ; 

Carr, Thomas, Chorley, ironmonger. Att. Rother- 
ham, Throgmortou-street, Londen, C. 

Crawshaw, Ken, and George Crawshaw, Birstal, 
dealer. Att. Evans, Hatton-carden, London. C. 

Dunkin, Christopher, Horsleydown, Sarry, lighter- 
man, Atts. Sudlow, Francis, and Urquhart, Mo. 
nument-yard, ‘I’, 

Martin, James, Liverpool, merchant. Atts. Ad- 
lington and Grevory, Kedford-row, London. C. 
Mee, William, Market Harborough, dealer. Att. 

Nelson, 7, Barnard’s-inn, London. €. 

Peake, Thomas Rosehill, Drayton in Hales, miller. 
At's. Baxter and Bowker, 4, Gray’s-inn-place, 
London. (,. ; 

Postans, Mary, Cheltenham, victualler. Att. Me- 

redith, Lincoln’s-inn, London. (, 

Willis, ‘Lhomas, late of Carisbrooke, dealer. Atts. 
Sewell and Hearne, Newport, Isic of Wight. C, 

Ww right, William, Velbroughton, mercer. Atts, 
Constable aod Kirk, Symond’s-iun, Chancery - 
lane, London, C. 
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Gazctte—July 1. 


Cooper, Samuel, Tottenhaim-court-roal, Middle. 
sex, baker, Atts. Hurd and Johuson, Kiny's- 
bench-waik, London, ‘T. | 

Golding, Henry, late of Oxford, cabinet-maker 
and upholsterer. Atts. Robinson and Hine 
Charter-house-square, London. ‘I, ‘ 

Hale, William, Milton, parish of Shipton, Oxford. 
shire, carpeuter, Att. E. Bridger, Augel-court, 
London. C, 

Heliyer, Edward, late of Kennington-lane, Lam. 
beih, master-mariuer, Att. Hellyer, Paper- 
buildings, Temple, Londou. T. 

Macdonald, Thomas, late of Bridges-street, Covent. 
gardeu, Middlesex, printselier, Atis. Robinson 
and Hine, Charter-house-square, London. , 

Morris, Thomas, late of Pittheld-street, Hoxton, 
Mid Uesex, brush-manutacturer. Atts. Slade 
and Jones, Johu-street, Bedford-row. ‘T’, 

Muir, James, Liverpool, Lancashire, merchant. 
Atts. Lowe and bower, Southampton-buildinys, 
Chancery-lane, London. C 

Oakey, Henry, Mary-le-bone-lane, Manchester- 
square, Middlesex, boot and shoe-maker. Att. 
I). Jones, New-inn, Loudon. T. 

Paine, Thomas, late of Banbury, Oxfordshire, 
hardwareman. <Atts. Egerton, Norton, and 
Chaplin, 3, Gray’s-inn-square, London. C. 

Pettit, Robert, late of Eagle-street, Red lion-square, 
Middlesex, oilman. Att. James, Ely-piace, 
Holborn. T. 

Pococh, Geo., Twiverton, Somersetshire, butcher. 
Atts. Adlingtou and Gregory, Dedivrd-row, Lou- 
don. C, 

Pratt, Jolin Richard, late of New London-street, 
corn-factor. Att. Milman, Bedford-row, Lon- 
don. T. 

Royde, George, Newgate-street, Lomdlon, uphols- 
terer. Atts. Gatty, Haddan, and Gatty, \ngel- 
court, Thrormortou-street, Loudon. ‘IT. 

Ruspini, James Bladen, late of Pall-Mall, Mid- 
diesex, medicine-vender. Att. Harneti, 29, 
Northumberiaud-street, Strand. 'T. 

Sandbach, William, Liverpool, Lancashire, pro- 
vision-merchant. Atts. ‘Taylor and Koscoe, 9, 
hiny’s-beuch walk, Tempie, London. C. 

Sheiley, Jolin, Hanley, Staffordshire, shopkeeper. 
Atts) Williams and White, Liucoin’s-inu, Lon- 
down, CC, 

Smith, Joseph, Manches er, manufacturer. Att. 
Ellis, Chancery-lane, London. ©, 

Smith, Joseph Wilkinson, and Thomas Townley, 
Manchester, cotton-spinners. Atts. [turd aud 
Jolinson, Luuer-tempie, London, C. 


Gazetle—July 4. 


Holmes, William, Brimineton. Att. Stevenson 
Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 

Hoyle, Thomas, late of Wadsworth, Halifax, 
Yorkshire, ¢imity manafactarers. Atts. Milne 
and Parry, Temple. C. 

Hyde, John, Stayley-bridze, Cheshire, merchant. 
Atts. Brundrett, Spinks, and Reddish, ‘Temple, 
London. C. 

Jeeves, Jon, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, batter. 
Att. Ellis, 43, Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Lee, Kobert, Kivgston-upon-Hall, merchant. 
Atts. Kosserand Son, Bartlett’s-buildings, Hol- 
born, Lomlon. ©. , 

M‘Farlane, Alexander, Postern-row, Tower-hill, 
London, tovman. Att. Rippon, Great Sarry- 
street, Black friar’s-road. 

Oldham, William, late of Hop-gardens, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, Westminster, warehouseman, tts. 
Windle, Perkins, and Frampton, Grnay’s-inn. T. 

Rood, John, Portsmouth, common brewer. Att. 
a 4, Verutam-buildiogs, Gray’s-inn, Lon- 
don. T. 

Simson, John Mulley, late of Elmstead, Essex, 
dealer in cattle. Att. Cocker, Nassau-street, 
Soho, London. (. 

Stead, Samuel, Clough-house-miils, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, corn-factor. Atts. Fisher aud Sad- 
low, 28, Thavies-inn, London. C. 

Wright, Charles, Old Ferd, Middlesex, wharfinger. 

Att. Gellibrand, Austin-friars. T. 


Gazette—July 8. ; 

Aikin, James, Liverpool, merchant. Att. Wheeler 
Castle-street, Holbern, London. C. 

Aspinall, Hannat, Blackburn, brazier, Att. Arm- 
strong, Li, Staple-inn, Londen. C. 
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Betty, William Snow, Sculcoates, apothecary, Att. 


Knowles, New-inn, London. . ye 
Biguell, Jolin, Phanix-place, High-road, Knights- 


bridge, Middlesex, carpenter. Att. Wrentmore, 
2», Charles-street, St. James’s-square. 7. 

Houcher, Jolin, sen., Chelteaham, dealer. Atts. 
Williams and White, Exehequer-office, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, London. C. nd 

Bubb, Jas. George, Grafton-street, east, Fitzroy- 
equare, Milllesex, sculptor. — Att. Hackett, 
New-court, Swithin’s-lane, London, T. 

Corf, Elizabeth, Liverpool, butcher, Att. Chester, 
8, Staple-inn, London, C. 

Elliott, Christopher, St. Thomas a Becket, near 
Lewes, grocer. Atts. Smith and Gell, 6, Basing- 
hall-street, London. C, 

James, Gabriel, Liverpool, merchant. Att. Wheel- 
er, 28, Custle-street, Holborn, London. C. 
‘iavor, Martin, jun., Truro, grocer. Att. Makin- 

sou, Midtie Tempte, London. C. 

Prat, Jolin Richard, and William Richard Ravens- 
croft, late of New London-street, London, corn- 
factors. Att. Singleton, 18, Milman-street, Bed- 
ford-row, London. T. 

Spelman, William, Great Yarmouth, grocer. Atts. 
‘Stocker, Dawson, and Herringham, New Bos- 
wel!-court, London. (. 

Tolson, Robert, jun., Dalton, manufacturer. Atts. 
Carke, Richards, and Medeaif, Chancery-lane, 
London. C. 


Gazetle—July VA. 

Biackburn, William, Blackburn, shopkeeper. Att. 
Wivlesworth, Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Brennand, Thomas, bread-street, Cheapside, lon- 
don, warehouseman. Atts. Bourdiflon and Hew- 
itt, bread-sreet, London. T. 

urlingham, Thomas, late of Worcester, glover. 
\tts. Bousfield and Williams, Bouverie-street, 
London. ©. 

Cruden, Robert Pierce, High-street, Gravesend, 
slopseller. Atts, Gregson and Fonnereau, An- 
ve}-court, Throgmorton. street, London, T. 

Denson, Robert, and William Denson, Chester, 
curriers. .\tts. Philpo and Stone, 3, Southamp- 
ton-street, Bloomsbury, London. C, 

ver, John, late of brome Selwood, cordwainer, 
\tr. Williams, 21, Red Lion-square, London, C. 

Hawkins, David, Shetield, innkeeper, Atts, Darke, 
Church and Darke, 20, Red Lion-square, Lon- 
don. €. 

Swain, George John, Mansell.street, Goodman’s- 
ficlls, Mildlesex,dealer. Att. Jones, Size-lane. T. 

Thompson, ‘Thomas, late of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
dealer. Atts. Marriott, Brooksbank, and Fara, 
14, Gra,’s-inn-square, London. C, 

Warwick, James, Rotherhithe, Surry, ship-builder. 
\tts. Tyrrell and Son, Gaildhall. T. 

Welch, don, Nantwich, shopkeeper. Att. Wig- 
clesworth, Gray’s-inn, London, C. 

Wilcox, Jolin, late of Towcester, innkeeper. Atts. 
a and Buttertield, Gray’s-inn-square, 

“nion, C, 


Gazette—July 1d. 
Looth, Jonas, Bufley Wood-iead, Otley, York- 
shire, worsted-spinner,  Atts. Few, Ashmore, 
inl Hamilton, 2, Henrietta-street, Covent-gar- 
den, London, Cy 

vradoury, Samuel, Oxford-street, Middlesex, dra- 
ber. Atts. H. and E. Willoughby, 17, Serjeant’s- 
inn, Fleet-street, London. ‘I. 

‘rawtord, Joseph Tucker, Judd-street, Brunswick- 
sjuare, Middlesex, merehant. Atts. Madox and 

_Suluecy, Austin-friars, Londen. T. 

Fzand, Henry, Brentford, Middlesex, carpenter. 
Att. Wilmot, 24, Essex-street, Strand. T. 

Giiet, James, late of Crown-court, Fleet-street, 
Lomlon, printer. . Att, Spencer, 39, Belvidere- 
piace. Borough-road. T. 

Harrison, Joseph, Saxilby, Lincolnshire, timber- 
merchant. Atts.. Stocker, Dawson, and Her- 
caams, New Boswell-court. Carey-street, Lon- 
Gon, @ 

Heap. William and Joseph, both of Hepworth, 
‘irkburton, Yorkshire, clothiers, | Att. Lake, 

wes ateaton-street, London. C. 
oward, Abraham, St. Swithens-lane, Londoa, 
ain Att. Buckle, Size-lane, Queen-street, 

Andon, ° . 


“ae William, Leominster, auctioneer... Atts. 
“PNAS 
don, C.: 


James, and Abbott, New-inn, Lon 
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Preston, William, late of Dove-court, George- 
street, Mansion-house, London,  bristle-mer- 
chant. Atts. Collingridge and Potter, 28. Cole- 
man-street, T. 

Reed, James, Dowgate-wharf, Upper Thames- 
street, London, wharfinger. Att. Hindman, 
DBasinghall-street. 'T. 

Rockliffe, William, Chatham, baker. Att. Nelson. 
Essex-street, Strand, London. T, 

Sackett, Thomas, Bermondsey-wall, Surry, ship- 
weight. Att. Invold, Jamaica-row, Bermond- 
sey. T. 

Wace, Richard, Castle-street, Faleon-square, Lon- 
don, merchant. Atts. Dennet, Greaves, Paxen- 
dale, and Tatham, Ning*’s-arms-yard, Coleman- 
street. T. 

Walden, John, and Mary Walden, Hackney, Mid- 
dlesex, butchers, Att. Earnshaw, 22, Red Cross- 
street, Cripplegate. ‘T. 

Waring, Joseph, Somerset-place, Middlesex, fac- 
tor. Atts. Bliss and Ellis, Verulam-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn. T, 

Willans, William, South Shields, elothier. Atts. 
Meg-insons and Poole, 96, Hatton-garden, Lon- 


don, C, 
Gazettc—July 18. 

Barke, Joseph, Stockport Etchells, Cheshire, cot- 
ton-manutacturer, Att. Tyler, Pump-court, 
Temple, London. C. 

Cobbett, William, Catherine-street, Strand, Mid- 
diesex, bookseller, Att. Birkett, Cloak-lane, 
Loudon. T. 

Crook, William, Beanacre, Wiltshire, 
Att. Scwlamore, Wing’s-bench-walks, 
Temple, London. C. 

Devey, Jolm, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, fae - 
tor, Atts. Price, Williams, and White, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, London, ©, 

Hellings, Robert Hawkins, Bristol, coal-merchant. 
Att. Dix, 10, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 
London, €,. 

Houghton, William Lewis, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Stationer. Atts, Kosser and Son, Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, Holborn, London. ©. 

Jackson, John, late of Boxford, Suffolk, maltster. 
Atts. Blagrave and Waiter, 4, Symond’s-inn, 
London. €. 

Moody, Charlies, late of Hitchen, Hertfordshire, 
maltster. Atts. Stephenson aud Son, New Or- 
mond-street, Bedford-row, London. T. 

Poole, Francis, Collompton, Devonshire. money- 
scrivener. Att. Fairbank, Staple-inn, London. i. 

‘Tozes, Jolin, Bristol, woollen-draper. Atts. Clarke, 
Kichards, aul Medecalf, Chancery-lane, Lon- 


don, C. 
Gazette—July 22. 

Fisher, Mary, Tintern, Monmouthshire, shopkeep- 
er. Att. Pearson, Pamp-coart, Temple, Lon- 
don. C, 

Hanley, Sampson, Helderstone, Staffordshire, 
miller. A'ts. Willis, Clarke, and Watson, Warn- 
ford-court, London. C. 

John, Thomas, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, shop- 
keeper. Att. Edmunds, Exchequer-oiice, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, London. ©. 

Langford, Joseph, Milk-street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don, wholesale haberdasher. Att. Hurst, 26, 
Milk-street, Cheapside, London. T. 

Newell, Richard, Hereford, tailor. Att. Wright, 
5, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, London. C. 

Nutt, Richard, Deptford Lower-road, Surry, fell- 
monger. Att. Tadhunter, Union-row, New 
Went-road. T. 

Spratly, Thomas, late of Mill-wall, Poplar, Mid- 
diesex, victnaller. Att. Glynes, Burr-street, 
Bast Smithfield, London. T. 

Swift, Jeremiah, Leeds, dyer. Att. Wilson, 16, 
Greville-s'reet, Hutton-garden, London. C. 

Thorp, Thomas, Reddish, Lancashire, eallico- 
printer. Att. Back, Chureh-court, Temple, 


London. C. 
Toll, William, St. Germans, Corawall, milier. 
Att. Makinson, Temple, London, C. 
Woodcroft, James, Cleveland street, Fitzroy-square, 
Middlesex, limen-draper. Atts. Sweet, Stokes, 


and Carr, Basingha!l-street. T. 


Gazctte—J uly 25, 
Freeinan; Thomas, and Hugh Henry Jones, Wor- 
cester, tallow-chand'ers. Atts, Cardale, Buxton, 
and Parbly, 14, Hotbora-court, Gray’s-inn, 


London. ©. 


farmer. 
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Gimsen, Thomas Foster, and Joseph Gimson, 
Nottingham, merchants. Atts. Chippindall, Son, 
and Yallop, Great Queen-street, London, ©, 

Millingen, Joseph, Castle-street, Houndsditch, 
London, jeweller, Att. Isaacs, Mansell-street, 
Goodinan's-fields, London. T. 

Moses, Abreham, Fleur-de-lis street, Spitalfields, 
Middlesex, feather-uwanufacturer. Att. Hobler, 
Valbrook. T. 

Phillips, Thomas Ayres, Ardwick, Lancashire, 
conmon-brewer. Atts. Wrightand Cole, Temple, 
London, ©. 

Richardsen, Benjamin, Brighthelmstone, builder. 
Atts. Gregson and Fonunereaun, Angei-court, 
Throgmorton-street, London. C, 

Sewell, John Egremont, Cumberland, innkeeper. 
‘tt. Armstrong, Staple-inn, Loudon, C. 

Tozer, John, Kristol, woilen-draper, Atts, Clarke, 
Kiehards, and Medealf, Chancery-lane, Lon- 
don. ©. 

West, Joseph, Little Newport-street, Middlesex. 
haberdasher, Att. Lawledge, 100, Gray’s-ina- 
lane, London. T. 

Gazettc—July 29. 

Betteley, Richard, Standon, Staffordshire, maltster. 
Atts. Collins and Keen, Stafford. C. 

Brotherton, Jolin, and William Brotherton, Liver- 
pool, tailors. Att. Wheeler, 238, Castle-sirect, 
Holborn, London. C. 

Browne, Joseph Rogers, New-road, St. Pancras, 
Viildiesex, statuary. Atts., Sweet, Stokes, and 
Carr, Basinzhall street. T. 

Donaldson, Andrew, Liverpool, linen-draper, Atts. 
Viilis, Ciarke, and Watson, Warnford-court, 
‘Throvimorton-street, London. C, 

Gresson, Edward, lite ot Spindlestone, corn-mer- 
chaut. Atts. Mounsey and Gray, Staple-inn, 
Loudon. ©. 

Harvey, James, Bull-head-passave, Leadenhall- 
market, Londev, poulterer. Atts. Stevens and 
Weod, Littl St. Apostle, Queen-street, Lon- 
don. T. 

Longhorst, William, ‘Tonbridce, ironmonger. Att. 
Comertor!, Copthall-court, Throgmorton-strect, 
Londen, ‘T. 

Parish, Jolin, lateof Salisbury, linen-draper. Atts. 
Viexander and Holme, New-inn, London. C. 
Smith, James, late of Liverpool, merchant. Att 
Joliu, Palsgrave-place, Temple, Loudon, C, 
Smith, Jehu, Dristel, stationer, Att. Heciis, }1, 

Stapie-ion, London, €. 

Watkis, Thomas Ishmael, Salford, dealer in weft. 
Atts. Courteen and Robinsons, Walbrook, Lou- 
don, €, 

Whitwere, Felix, jan. Walham-reen, Fulham, 
Middlesex. brewer. Att. AtBeckett, Broad-s reet, 
Golden square. Ty 

Gazclte—Aug. 1. 

Darrow, Jonathan, late of Bramatl, Cheshire, 
dealer. Atts., Appleb: and Sergeant, Gray's inn, 
London. €. 

Hail, Jol, late of North Shields, master-mari- 
ner, Atts, Mitchell and Francis, Sun-court, 
Cornhill, London. Tf. 

Tlousimant, Jolin, late of Bromsgrove, Worcester- 
shire, wool-lealer. Att. Wheeier, Castle-street, 
Holborn, London. ©. 

Thornton, David, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, vietu- 
er. Atts. Appleby and Sergeant, Gray’s-iun- 
‘quare, London, C, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS., 
Guzette—May 13 to Aug. 1. 


Adam, Alexander, tanner, Falkirk. 

Amory, Johu, distiller, Denny, 

Hood, James, and John, coopers, 

Istister, Adam, merchant, Stromness, Orkney, 
t-lnsavow,. 

Riait, Puch, and Andrew Matr, provision-ware- 
hovsemen, Glasvow,. 

Seett, Hobert, and Co. merchants, Glasgow. 

Connell, James, merchant, Glasgow and Montreal. 

Viunro, John, brick-maker, Glasgow. 

Vrown, Robert, jun., merchant, Glasgow, 

Craik, Andrew, shoe atid leather-merchan’, Glas- 
row, 

Merton, Thouias, merchant, Portobello. 

Hector, Robe rt, crugvist, Paisley. 

‘die, Robert, and John Macqueen, woollen-manu- 
facturers, at Dalbrie, near Crieff. 


Bankru pts—Sequest rations—Births. 
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Duncan, Robert, shoe-maker, Glasgow. 

Johustone, William, John Johnstone, and John 
Forsyth, merchants, Glasgow. 

Keith, Maleoim, and Donald Keith, merchant. 
taylors, Greenock. 

Roxburzh, Andrew, and John Roxburgh, carpet. 
manufacturers, Kilmarnock. 

Toshach, John, wright and cabinet maker, Calton 

Harper, George, mercantile-agent, Edinburgh. — 

Jeffrey, James, William Jeffrey, and James Aitken 
merchants, Edinburgh. ; 

Carmichaci, John, road-contractor, Little-Tully 
lumb, near Perth. “if 

Jeffrey, James, draper, Lawn- market, Edinburzh 

Scott, Iluch, haberdasher, Greenock. , 

Rodger, James, cloth-merchant, Greenock. 

Haswell, Robert, merchant, Glaseow, 

Maenab, Francis, merchant, Summerhall, near 
Kdinburgin. 

M‘Ruer, James, Hagh M*Ruer, and John M‘Ruer, 
wrights, Glasgow. 

Solanders, Andrew, baker, Glasgew. 

Fergusson, James, aad Jolin M‘Culluch, merchants, 
Glasgow. 

Porteous, David, brewer, Crieff, 

Fleming, Jolin, merchant, Cupar-Fife, 

Hamiiton, John, and Wiliam Hamilton, wrizhts, 
Lanark. 

Page, Geddes, and David Page, merchants, Edin- 
burgh. 

Archibald, Robert, baker, Glasgow. 

Balingail, Audrew, and Thomas Dailingall, mer- 
chants, Glasgow. 

Gowans, George, merchant, Cawdor. 

Ritchie, William, merchant, Edinburgh. 

Harrie, Thomas, spirit-dealer, Edinburgh. 

Wait, dames, merchant, Kelso. 

Dancanson, Edward, siater, Glaszow. 

Shirreif, Alexander, merchant, Bathwyate. 

Carswell, Wililam, and James Carswell, wriglits 
and builders, Glasvow. 

Fletcher, Archibald, baker, Greenock. 

Shaw, Robert, cartwright, Glasyow. 

Wright, Francis, jeweller, Edinburgh. 

Brownlie, John, baker, Giaszow. 

Gichrist, Hugh, merchant, Glasgow. 

Graham, William, and Michael Storar, merchants, 
Edinburgh. 

Thom, James, marbleemanufacturer, Glasgow. 

Eadie, Robert, Jolin Chalniers, and Thomas Watt, 
spirit-lealers, Glasvow. 

Findiay, Andrew, and Co. manufacturers, Edin- 
burwin. 

Menzies, Robert, distiller, Paisley, 











BIRTHS. 


July 23. At Castle Bromwich, the Viscountess 
Newport, daughter. j 

24. At Walton on Thames, the Jady of the hoo. 
Grey Bennett, daughter. 

os. At West Hill Lodge, near Titchfield, the Rt. 
Hon. Lady H. Paulet, dauctter. : 

“J. At Gorhambury,: the Countess of Verulam, 
dauvhter. 

— AtEnsham-hall, Oxfordshire, the lady of Jolin 
Ruxton, Ese. daaghter. . 

Sl. At Woketield Park, the lady of Wentworth 
Bailey, Esq. son and heir. 

Aug. 2, Lily Minto, daughter. hi 

4. In North Aadley-street, Viscountess Ebrington, 
son. 
12. At Oakfield-lodge, Reading, the lady of Jame> 
(:. Murdoch, Esq. daughter. or 
13. At Haling Park, Surrey, the lady of C. E. Dur- 
nett, Esq. danghter. 

— The lady of Sir John Bovd, Bart. son. 

14. At Hillingdon-house, near Uxbridge, Mrs. lt- 
H. Cox, daughter. " 

17. At the Fort, Gravesend, the lady of Major 5! 
George Hoste, of the royal engineers, dauhter. 





IN SCOTLAND. 


At Cockair- house, Fifeshire, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col, Moubravy, son. 

At Culdathill, the lady of Afflick Fraser, Esq. 80”- 

At Edinburgh, lady Charlotte Macgreggor Murray, 
caanghter, : 

In York-place, Edinburgh, the lady of Rear-Admi- 
ral Otway, son. 

— The lady of Norman Lockhart, Esq. son. 
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The lady of Dr. Gardiner, son. 

Pig tae the lady of Peter Wedderbarn, Esq. 

At Dalhousie Castle, the lady Mary Hay, daughter. 

IN IRELAND. 

The Hon. Mrs. P. La Touche, daughter. 

At Armagh, the lady of Sir Jeremiah Dickson, son. 

‘At Lisheen, county of Tipperary, the lady of Sir 
John dudkin Fitzgerald, Bart. son and heir. 

At Corbally, county of Limerick, the lady of Wim. 
Rose, Esy. daughter. 

At Newborough, the lady of C. Adamson, Esq. 
daughter. 

ABROAD. 

In Paris, the Rt. hon. Lady Sinclair, son. 

In South Carolina, the lady of Dr. T. G. Limons, 
daug liter. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 22. At Rechdale, Sir Bagenal William Bur- 


dett, Bart. of Clontarf, in’ the county of Dub- 
the co-heiresses of the late T. Smith, Esq. of 
Castleton-hall, Lancashire. 

©- At Mary-le-bone New Church, Henry Porter, 
Esq. Chedzoy, Somersetshire, to Rose Aylmer, 
younvest daughter of Sir Heary Rasecit, Bart. 

Vimpole-street, 

= The Hon. Arthur Chichester, eldest son of the 
hate Lord Spencer Chichester, to Lady Augusta 
Pavet, daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey. 

21. At Broadstairs, Kent. Wo Evans, &sq. M.P. 
of Darley, conaty Derby, to Marv, e'dest danzh- 
ter of the Rev. T. Gisborne, of Yoxall Lodze, 
Staffordshire, 

— At Topsham, Devon, the Rey R. Synge, M.A, 
younsest son of the late Sir R. Synee, Bart. to 
‘Anna, eldest daughter of Beajamin Follett, of 
‘Topsham, Esq. 

Aus. 1. The Rey. H. Hugh Champain, of Wineh- 
field, to Mary, younvest daushter of J, Wickham, 
Esq. of Rallingtou, Hants. 

At Chichester, the Rev. W. Watkins, rector of 
Racton, in Sussex, to Frances, younszest daughter 
of T. Rhoades, Esq. of Chichester. 

2. The Hon. and Rev. R. Carleton, rector of Bough- 
tou, Northamptonshire, to Frances Eusebia, se- 
cond daughter of Eusebius Horton, of Calton. 
hall, Derbyshire, Esq. 

— \toOnford, the Rev. C. J. Urquhart, Fellow of 
Mardaien Collere, to Miss F. Huntingford, niece 
ofthe Pishop of Hereford, 

3. Atst. Paneras Church, Charles Waring, Esq. 
of Maida-hill, to Miss Catharine Dollman, of 
Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

S. The Rev, Franeis Lioyd, to Frances, dauchier of 
the late Kev. John Russell, recior of Heimdou, 
Northamptonshire. 

¥. At Horsham, Sussex, T. E. Bligh, Esq. to So- 
phia, daughter of the late W. Everstield, Esy. 
of Denne Park and Cotsfield in the saute county. 

— At St. George's Hanover-syuare, Capi. W. 
bowles, KN. to the Hon. Frances Temple, e!- 
dest daughter of the late Viscount Palmerston, 
aul sister to the present. 

— At the same charch, Col. Alex. Woodford, of 
the Coldstream guards, to Charlotte M. A. Frazer, 
eldest daughier of his late Exeeilency Charles 
Hen. Frazer, Esq. bis Majesty's Minister pleni- 
potentiary to thevircle of Lower Saxony. 

0. The Kev. R. faylor Hunt, to Miss Jones, bot! 
Of Prines’s-place, Kennington, 

12. At Chelsea, ©, Cobb Young, Fs4. of Burton 
Crescent, to Eliz. eldest dauvhter of the late 
J. Hav, Fsq. of Sloane street.” 

14. D. Bennett, Esq. of Farringdon house, Berks, 
fo Ann Eliz. youngest daughter of the late F. 

Boughton, sq. 2d deagoon guards. 

15. At Mary le-bone, Major-Gen. Sir G. Townsend 
Walker, GC. 1. to Helen, younvest daughter of 
the late Alex. Caldeleugh, Esq. of Broad Green- 
house, Surry. 7 

IS. At. St. George's, Hanover-square, H. Metcalf, 
Es. of Hill-street, Berkeley-square, and of 
Hawsted, Suffolk, to Frances Jane, second daugh- 
ter of Martin Whish, Esq. lute commissioner of 
the Board of Excise. 

— AtSt. Margaret’s, Westminster, Sir John Miles 
Winnington, to Henrietta Antonia, second 
daughter of the late Bedingfield Pogson, Esq. 
and great niece of the prescut Earl of Glen- 
cairne, 


lin, to Esther, eldest danglter, and one of 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At the Kirk of Fochabers, his Grace the Duke of 
Gordon, to Mrs. Christie, a person about 40 years 
of ave, and with whomthe noble Duke has been 
intimately acquainted for many years. 

At Avr, Charles D. Gairdner, Es... to Miss Cowau, 
only daughter of W. Cowan, Esq. banker, pre- 
sent Provost of Ayr. 

Capt. Robert Melville Grindlay, to MariaSusanna, 
eldest daughter of John W. Commerell, Esq. 
of Lower Berkciey-street, London. 

At Auldzirth, DPumtiiesshire, James Martin, Esq. 
of Giaszow, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late W. Gordon, Esq. Hillend. 

At Edinburgh, Fraucis Cobham, M.D. of the {s- 
land of Barbadues. to Mary Harvie, eldestdaugh- 
ter of W. Gordon M‘Crae, Esq. 

At Mountblow, Alex. Cochrane, of Kirktonfield, to 
Jessie, eldest daughter of the late John Bowie, 
Esy. of Paisley. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Dublin, Robert Pourke, Esy. of Hayes, county 
of Meath, only sou of the Lord Bishop of Water- 
ford, and nephew to the Farl of Mayo, to Anne 
Charlotte, only daughter of the Hon. J. Jocelyn, 
of Fain-hill, county of Louth, and niece of the 
late Earl of Roden. 

At Oughterard, Thomas H. O'Flaherty, Esq. of 
Lewontield, county of Galway, to Louisa, third 
daughter oc Theobald O'Flaherty, Esq. of Dublin. 

At Dublin, Paris Anderson, of Glenview-lodge, 
county or Tipperary, Esq. to Miss Ann Bernard, 
of Gayvilie, county of Carlow, 

— A.G, Lewis, Esq, 68th L. 1, to Hester, young- 
est daughter of the late RK. Westenra, Esq. of 
Rutland-square, West. 

— Edward Shawe, Esq. of Cooleor, county of Kil- 
dare, to Anne, youngest daughter of the Rey. 
Dr, Ledwich, author of the Autiquities of Ire- 
land. 

ABROAD. 


At Corfu, Major-Gen. Sir Frederick Adam to the 
Sirnora Diaman ina Pallatiano. 

At Madras, Henry Oaks, Esy. of the Hon. EF. I. 
Company's service, to Hannah, daughter of the 
seme ‘apt. Ewen Macdonald, of Griminish, Scot. 

ined, 

At Philadelphia, Frederic Campbel! Stewart, Esq. 
of Ascoy, to Maria, second daughter of the 
late Judsce Smith of the Supreme Court of Per- 


sylvania. 
DIED. 


July 23. At Wevmouth, the Rev. Willoughby 
lsertic, many years rector of Backland, Surrey, 
and uucie oftie barl of Abingdon. 

24. At Bath, the Hon, Matilda Villiers, wife of 
Villiers Win. Villiers, Esq. daughter of Johu, 
Hlth Lord, and sister of the late Henry Beau- 
champ and Si. Andrew, successively Lords st. 
Jolin of Blestoe. 

At Stamford, in the 821 year of his ave, Johu 
Wycie, Fs . town clerk ofstam/ford, which ettice 
he had held for 50 years.—Richard Wyche, Esq. 
grandfather of tue deceased, was chosen town 
clerk of Stamford in the year 1701; Jou Wyche, 
his son, succeeded him in the year 1730; and 
Joba Wyele, now deceased, succeeded his father 
inthe year 1770;—so that the srand father, father, 
and son, had been in uninterrupted saccession 
town clerks of Stamford for 119 years. 

— fn St. Jolu’s-square, Mr. Brooke Headen, aged 
Ix. 

37. In Charles-street, Bath, Mrs. Dumaresque, 
aved 68, relict of Capt. Dumaresque, formerly of 
the 20th reet. of foot. This lady inherited many 
ainiable quatities from her excelient prototype 
and grandfather, the learned Dr, Bentley. 

3. At the Parsonare House, Hetherselt, Norfolk, 
aged 88, the Rev. 5. Edwards, many years rector 
of that parish, and formerly of Caius College, 
Cambridge. “ 

— At Margate, Major-Gen. W. Borthwick of the 
R. A. aged 57. 

29, At Streatham, aged 70. the Rev. Reynold 
Davies, M. .A, ales 

— At Fowey, Cornwall, Miss Walcot, the last of 
the family of the celebrated Peter Pindar. 

20, At the Deanery, Hereford, the very Rev. 
George Gretton, J. D. vicar of Upton Bishop, 
near Ross, a Canon residentiary and Dean of 
Hereford. Dr. G. was educated at Cambridge, 
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where. in 1776, he craduated in the Mathematical 

class of wranglers, and was elected a Fellow of 

Trinity College. He was advanced to the Dean- 

erv of Hereford on the interest of the Earl of 

Lonsdale. . 
Aug. |. In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, John Barnes, Esq. 

in bis Sth vear. 

— At Kew Green, after a long illness, George 
Hickes, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, and one of the 
Magistrates of Police in Bow-street, aged 43. 

— At Allensmora, Herefordshire, the Rev. Walter 
Patterhill, M.A. &2. ? 

2. 'n Bouverie-street, of apoplexy, in his S0th year, 
James Dobie, Esq. solicitor. 

— in St. Jumes’s-square, Bristol, aged 75, John 
Bally, Esq. : ae ’ 

— In one ot his hay-fields at Swinburne Castle, 
near Hexham, Lieut..Gen, Leonard Shaftoe 
Orde, deputy-lieut. for the county of Northum- 
berland. 
At Ambleside, near Kendal, Lieut-Col. John 
Bladon Taylor, one of the Directors of the Hon, 
the FE. lL. Company. 
5. At his seat, at the hill, in Marthwaite, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Richard Willan, Esq. 
brother of Dr. Willan, late an eminent physician 
in the metropolis; he was educated in the prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, honourably 
filled the situation of a British naval officer 
during his earlier years, and died a bachelor in 
his 74th year. 

With regret we announce the death of her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York; this is 
the fifth visitation of Providence in the Royal 
Family of Eng!and, within little more than two 
vears and a half. The declining state of her 
Royal Hichness’s health, for some time past, was 
such as prepared her friends and illustrious re- 
latives for the melancholy event that has hap- 
pened, aud which took place on Sunday morning 
at Oatlands. Her recovery had been despaired 
of by the faculty, for several weeks. On Tuesday 
the Duchess experienced a relapse of her indis- 
position, but recovered in the evening.—On Sa- 
turday the Duchess was seized with another at- 
tack, and it proy ed fatal.—The Duke was present 
at her expiring moments, and for some time pre- 
viously.—The bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral con- 
tinued tolling from eleven till twelve o'clock 
at night.—Her Royal Highness was the eldest 
dauvliter of the late king of Prussia. She was 
born May the 7th, 1767, and was married to his 
Noyal Highness September 19th, 1791, at Berlin. 
On the 2istof the following November their Roy- 
al Highnesses arrived at Dover, and on the 23d, 
the marriage was again solemnized by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the presence of their 
late Majesties.—This Princess has borne an 
amiable character in this country. In conse- 
quence of the state of her health she has lived 
chiefly in retirement. But her manners, like her 
character, were prepossessing. The poor in the 
vicinity of Oatlands will lameut herdeath as a se- 
rious calumity. Those who'were helpless and 
destitute in the ex remes of youth and age, found 
in her «a kind benefactress, who provided for 
their permanent as well as iminediate necessi- 
ties. The remains of her Koval Highness were 
interred at Weybridge on the Lith; the funeral 
was private. 

At his seat, Newark-house, Cloucestershire, 
the Rey. Lewis Clutterbuck, A. M. rector of Oz- 
leworth, in that county. 

— In Duke-street, Westminster, Mrs. Hatton, 
youngest daughter of the late archbp. Hutton. 
%. At his seat, Coombe-house, Surrey, aged 64, 

Beeston Long, Esq. one of the Directors of the 

Bank of England, 
¥. At Bradwell-lodge, Essex, the Rev. R. Birch, 

M. A. rector of Bradwell and of Widdrington. 
— At Liverpool, the celebrated Miss Margaret 

M‘Avoy, whose faculty of distinguishing colours 

by the touch, gave rise to so much discussion in 

that town and elsewhere about three years ago. 

). At his seat, Ulcombe-place, Kent, in the 51st 
year of his age, the most noble Walter, Marquis 
and Earl of Ormonde, in Lreland, and Baron 
Butler, in England, kK. P. and Governor of the 
county of Kilkenny. He is succeeded by his next 
brother, James, now Earl of Ormonde and 
Ossary. 

1. In Grosvenor-place, Henrietta Maria Powis, 

Baroness of Lilford. Herladyship was the heiress 


6. 


* 


Deaths. 








[Sept. 


of Robert Vernon Atherton, Esq. and i 
Lord Lilford in 1797.00 | MMTied to 

13. At Bungay, in his 78th year, after fifty year 
conscientions discharge of his pastoral duties 
the Rev. Thomas Paddon, rector of St. Nicholas. 
with All Saints annexed. i 

— At Dover, Thomas Bateman Lane, Esq. Deputy 
Lt. Governor of Dover Castle, and one of the 
Treasurers of Dover Harbour. | 

14. At Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. Frances Talbor 
sister to the Earl of Shrewsbury. " 

— At his seat, Stoberry-hill, near Wells, Peter 
Sherston, Esq. 76. 

17. At Wandsworth Common, aved 59, Mrs. Eliz. 
Goodbehere, relict of S. Goodbehere, Esq. Alder- 
man of London. 

18. Miss Eliza Ellis, daughter of C. Ellis, Esq. M.P. 

21. At his seat at Milton Bryon, Bedfordshire, at 
an advanced age, Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. many 
years one of the Directors ofthe East India Com- 
nore affairs, and Chairman of the Company in 

812. : 
IN SCOTLAND. 

At Giasgow, Dame R. Craufurd Pollok, of Pollok, 
relict of Sir Hew Craufurd, Bart. of Jordan-hil!, 

At Holywood Manse, the Rey. Dr. Crichton, mi- 
nister of that parish. 

At Glasgow, James Towers, Esq. Professor of Mii- 
wifery, in that University. 

At Glasgow, John Love, Esq. 38. 

In Gayfeld-square, Edinburgh, Mr. Thos. Brown, 
Bookseller. 

At Paisley, Thomas Smith, Esq. late of Glaszow. 

At Gilmerton, Miss Christian Trotter, 

At juverness, James Errol Gray, Esq. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. David Dickson, of Persiland. 
—Mr. Edward Findlay Marnoch, 21. 

At Hamilton, Mr. Archibald Allen, Architect. 

At Mickle Goven, Mr, Andrew Orr, late Booksel- 
ler in Glasgow, 66. 

At Kilsyth Manse, the Rev. Robert Rennie, D.). 

IN IRELAND. 

At herson’s house, Merrion-square, Dublin, Lady 
O'Donel, relict of Sir Neal O’Donel, Bart. in her 
7th year. 

At Prospect-hill, county of Galway, Mrs. Reding- 
ton, relictofN. Redington, of Mire-hill, Esq. 
In Dublin, Ralph Ward Reid, Esq. of Clare-street. 
At his seat, Castlecrin, county Clare, James 
Butler, Esq. ; 
At Annesfort, near Coote-hill, Capt. G. Mackiin, 

of the Battle-axe Guards, 24. 

At Ballyharty, county of Wexford, Ebenezer Kad- 
ford Rowe, Esq. 81. 

In Mullow, aged 80, Wm. Cathbert, Esq.of bloom- 
field, county of Cork. 

At Castle Treasure, coanty of Cork, Christopher 
Bond, Esq. , 
At Annsvale, in his 85th year, Joseph Magenis, 
Esq. lineally descended from the Magenis’s, 
Lords of lveag¢h, the last Lord of that name hav- 

ing been his great grandfather. ; 

At Limerick, Mary, third daughter of the late Ring- 
rose Atkins, Esq. of Prospect, county of Cork. 
At Claremount, King’s county, Capt. Wm. Gran’, 
late of the 27th regiment. ; : 
At Warrenpoint, aged 76 years, John Watson, Esq. 

Deputy Surveyor. 

At Danesfort, county Kilkenny, Col. Wemys. 

At Wexford, Andrew Rock, Esq. ’ 

At Mountnorris, the Rev. Thomas Hutchinson. 

In Waterford, Matthew Farrell, Esq. 

ABROAD. 

On his passage from Madras to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Hugh Spottiswoode, Esq. of the hon. East 
India Company’s service, Madras. : 

At Pernambucco, in his 27th year, Mr. H. Koster, 
eldest son of Sir I. T. Koster, of Liverpool, and 
author of ** Travels in Brazil.” 

At Paris, Wm. Thos. Sandiford, Esq. 56. 

In his passage from Batavia to China, Rd. Rozers, 
First Officer of the Herefordshire East India- 
man, 39. 

On his passage to Demerara, Francis James Adam, 
Esq. youngest son of the Lord Commissioner 0! 
the Jury Court, Edinburgh. e 

At Cawnpoore, Mary, wife of Capt. Wm. James, 
and third daughter of Gen. Sir Dyron Mushall. 

At Richmond Bay, Prince Edward's Isiand, the 
Rev. Andrew Nicholl, Minister of that place. 

At Treiste, Col. Simpson, of the Royal Marines, * 

native of Fifeshire. 
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| Ther., Baro.) Hyg. Wind. Weather. | | Ther Baro. | Hyg. | Wind. Weather. 
July 
sy M. 56/2974) 60 |NE by NjFine 1 st 67| 29°174) 79 SE |Showery 
Lyi. 60)29°767| 58 NE [Cloudy 1 A. —} 29-086) 84 | SSW /Rain | 
» | M. 59) 20°%688) 64 he aw 1 ine —|28°938) 85 SE |Rain, thua, | 
-~) A. —| 2963) — oy S|Rain A —| — — _— — | 
a1 M. 55) 29500) 74 | WNW |Cloudy ig $ M. 62/29:000) 73 | WSW /Fine 
3) A, 58/29°473) 71 NW_ |Showery \ A. 66) 29-054) 63 |W by N Showery , 
{ M. 56/29°490) 72 NNW [Cloudy on | M. 61 29240) 76 SSW [Very fine Pa 
4) \. Ss)20524) 64 | N by E |Cloudy “VLA. 70/29°258' 55 | Var. |Very fine : 
.\ M. 55] 29°638) 64 | NNE /Cloudy 9! M- 60/29°400, 84 | NNW |Fog | 
5) 4. 57]29-652| 62 | NNE |Cloudy UA. 67/29-457| 64 | SW |'Thun, rain : 
.( M, 56)29°688) 66 NE _/Fine oo § M. 59 29-483) 67 W_ssVery fine 
6) a. 62129-6901 62 | NE [Cl udy 22) A. 6120-474) 98 | W_ [Cloudy | 
~('M. 47}29°678) 7 NNE /|Cloudy 93) M. 55) 29460) 7 NW |Cloudy 
71/4. 62)29°683' 63 | NNE |Fine “1 A. 5829500! 70 | NW. {Cloudy | 
1M. 56/29°7321 66 NNE (Cloudy 04! M. 60/29°531| 7 NW /|Cloudy 
PLA. 59) 29°732| 60 NNE !Gloudy “"\ A. 70/29°531) 59 |W by N |Fine a 
»! M. 45) 29°713! 68 Var. {Small rain of | M. 64° 29°418) 67 W Fine b 
“) A. 64) 29703) 60 E Cloudy L.A. 66,29°412) 53° | WNW |Fine 
( M. 60) 29°688} 65 ESE {Cloudy 26 § M. 58 29°563) 66 |W by N |Fine 
10) 4. 63) 20-6631 56 | Var. |Fine 1 A. 67,2959], 57 |W by N |Fine L | 
| M. 60)29°618) 65 E {Fine { M. 63) 29-604) 73 | WbyS |Fine 
(1) \\. 67/2960! 55 | E [Very fine 271 \A. 69|29586| 58 | W byS |Fine | 
12! M. 58) 29°500) 68 E Fine og | M. 66) 29°583) 67 | WNW |Fine | 
“|} A. 66) 29°468) 60 E Very fine LA. 70) 29°600) 63 W_s|Showery 
13! |M. 59) 29°379) 68 ; |Cloudy og f M. 66 29°628) 63 SE |Very fine 
“1A. 61} 29°376) 62 i =| Cloudy “"U A. 73) 29°635) 55 SW /Cloudy 
4! M. 60, 29°377| 66 NE Cloudy a) | M. 68) 29°643) 65 SE |Cloady 
*) A, 65'29°415) 64 NE_‘|Cloudy Se UA. 77) 29°610) 55 Var. |Cloud 
15 | M. 64) 29500) 73 1S by W |Cloudy 3) { M. 67) 29°405) 72 SW byS |Very fine 
f "yA, 7029507) 62 | Var. |Cloudy L.A. 77/ 29405} 55 | Var. {Very fine Baa 
| Me 67 29°507| 66 | ESE [Fine , tee 
’\\A. 73 29°485| 59 SSW |Thunder, rain 





Rain, by the pluviameter, between noon the Ist of July, and noon the Ist of August, 1936 inch. Eva- . 
poration, daring the same period, 3°950 inches. On the 30th, at 10 in the evening, it commenced { 
‘ichtning from the §.W. tothe S.E. and continued until half-past one in the morning. During half the . | 
time, the flashes were incessant. There was little wind, and the quantity of rain that fell was only 029 iy 
fneh, 






















































































COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 1 
Paris. |Hambure. Amsterdam) Vienna. | Genoa, | Berlin. ‘Naples. Leipsig. |Bremen. | 
ON 17 Aug.| 18 Aug.| 18 Aug. | 9 Aug. | 29July. | 15 Aug. 24 July. | 14 Aug.| 17 Aug. | 
‘—eon Gy 
london.... | 25°60 | 36°93 20°7 10°4 | 30°15 7 | 604 | 6°17} 623-22 a 
Paris....00seo] “= 254 563 117 98% 81g | 23°70) 79 17; 1 
Hamburg...| 184 — 357 | 1455) 44% | 1524) 44 Sal 1344 be 
Amsterdam.| 56 106 _- 138 904 1434 | 50°20} 139 127} \ f 
Vienna ......| 2534 147% 144 — G14 | 1035 60°50) 100 — Pe 
Franckfort.. 24 1483 354 982 ms 103 _ 100 1164 ' 
Augsburg...| 251 1485 — 984 | 604 | 1024 | 59°70) 998 | — yh ty 
(rena. ..... .| 475 bl 89} G14 _ ca 1965| — — | 
Leipsig......| — 148 —_— — _ 103} —_ = 109% | 
Leghorn ....| 509 87i 95} 573 _ — (|121°75| — — hE 
Lisbon ......| 560 37 403 — 892 — 50°90 | — _ ! ' 
Cadiz........| 14°90 874 965 — 648 = 118 _— _ ) 
| Naples ......| 428 -- 78t — | 1003; — — - _— | 
Bilbao ...... “use| @| 96 | a] — {mlm |e] — { 
Madrid......| 15 88 964 — | 646 — 11825); — _ P | 
‘Porto.......| 560) — 4g |—}|/—j—-}]—]-|{- | 
1 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT i 
N *hristiania |P | Riga. pan oe Madrid. |Lisbon. 
pow aa NS Rae gang. | T Aug. "| 5Aug. [i5"Mup.|6 Aug. | 4 Aug. 
| London ...... 1524 fl. 11 7 Sp- 10 10 113 | 36 514 
|Paris......0./ 794 | fr.1184 | 304Sp.| 1068 | — | — | 15 | 547 
| Hamburg... | 1478 | 147§ | 15: 9 | 94 | 257 | 908 | 375 
Amsterdam . 140} 1403 145 10,5 103, 240 | 984 414 
| Genoa....... _ — _ _ —_ _ — 880 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From July 24 to Aug. 24. 


Amsterdam C. F... 20.00. a 
Ditto at sight ...sceceseeesees ooee L2-c 
Rotterdam. BU ccccccccccccerses 12-78 
AMtWerp 26... cece reece eres eo cccceees 12 
Hamburgh, 25 U..... secccesvesees 37-6 
Altona, 24 U ....ccccccccoeesececes 37-7 
Paris, 3 days’ sight....... 25-80. .25-70 
oo  ¢ | ae 906s +beoes sue 26-10, .26 
BOURGCBUE.. ccccccoeceecceces 26-10, .26 
Frankfort ontheMain } 156 
Tits Dennen es 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M ....ccccce er 
TVOOHRS GAD oc ccccoceescveccoenss 10-15 
Madrid, effective .......... 90606 cen 344 
Came, GERD occcccces ences poons 343 
POE o ccwcee eeeseceeencasesnenies o44 
Barcelona. ...ccccccssocces 335 
DOVES sccccccceceseoseseves pease’ Jot 
(iibraltar ....... sah ba bbdepeesnmted 30 
Leghorn ..... TTTTT TTT TTT Te 463 
CIGROR cacccecec-es sédneehstnone ced 434 
Vemice, Ttal. LAVs ccccccesccccseses 27-60 
DE canueseues eneses ssdeiaaigk Gacipiacesiiantans 45 
Naples ...ccccccccccccccssoces 384. 38) 
Palermo, per. 0Z. ...-.-. queues 116..115 
RAGE pccccnasvhiseseeransawas 493. .40 
Cporto .ccccccccccccccscccccs 47}... 494 
DE oc scebennenken deb utteanes o4 
i cence eheeneks sbkdoneeanas 58 
Dublin. .ccccccccecccccccces encoded 
SR vscanconsennt socescewoenseseed b4..8 
——= 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
Al pe r Ounce. 
&e &@ & & &@ 


Portugalgold,incoinOd 0 0..0 0 O 
Foreign gold,in bars 3.17 10$.. 0 O 0O 
New doubloons ....3 13 6 ..3 14 6 
New dollars ...... 0 

Silver, in barsystand.0 5 0 ..0 0 0 


The above Tables contain the highest | 


and the lowest prices. 


Average Price of Raw Sugar, erclusive 


of Duty, dbs. Zid. 





Bread. 

The highest price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Su- 
burbs, is 125d. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoes per Ton. in Spitalfields. 


Ware 438 0 Oto 4 O 0 
Middlings 110 Ote2 0 6 
Chats 110 Ot0o0 0 0 


Common Red 0 0 
HIGHEST AND 


0Oto0 O O 


MARKETS. 


oe 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CoRnN 
IN THE TWELVE MARITIME Districts, 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels. 

from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
| July | July Aug. | Aug. 


|} 22.) 2. | & | 1a. 
Wheat 71 072 373 973 9 
Rye- 45 445 346 345 10 
Barley 35 0.37) 2 36 1137 6 
Oats 26 5:27 428 02811 
Beans 45 544 545 544 8 
Peas 45 7/45 11 45 1146 2 





' Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 


London from July 24. to Aug. 24. 





English; Irish | Foreign; Total 
Wheat) 28,918) 9,985 | 19,281) 58.184 
Barley; 3,518 1,880 HUE 
Oats | 39,984 22,422 18,745) 87,151 
Rye 15) | 1 
Beans 3,485) | 30) $020 
Pease 1,998 | 425| 2,42: 
Malt 5,950 Qrs.; Flour 26,753 Sacks. 


Foreign Flour $480 bavrels. 


Price of Hops per ewt. in the Borough 


Kent, New bags .. .65s. to 84s, 
Sussex, ditto ....... GOs. to FAs. 
Essex, ditto ........ O0s. to OOs, 
Yearling Bags ...... 56s. to Gos. 
Kent, New Pockets 74s. to 88s. 
Sussex, ditto ....... Gos. to BOs. 
Essex, ditto ...ceoe- Os. to 00s. 
Farnham, ditto .....00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Pockets ....G0s. to 70s. 


Average Price per Load of 








4104..0 0 0) 


Hay. Clover. Straw. 
me @ Baie & 4 Ga & 
Smithfield. 
4 Otod 4 50to6 6 1 
Whitechapel. 
3 10to410 410to7 7 1 
St. James's. 
3 3t04100 Oto0 O 1 4 tol Ié 


8 tol 16 


8 to I lf 


Meat hy Carcass, per Stone of bib. at 
Newgate.— Beef ....3s. 4d. to 48. 4d. 
Mutton. .3s.10d. to 4s.10d. 

Veal ....4s. Od. to Gs. Od. 

Pork... .3s. 8d. to 5s. bd. 
Lamb...4s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
Leadenhall._Beef ... .3s. Gd. to 4s. Gd. 
Mutton. .4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 

Veal ....4s. 4d. to fis. Od. 

Pork ....4s. Od. to Gs. Od. 
Lamb...4s. 8d. to Gs. Od. 


Cattle sold at Smithfield from July 25, 
to Aug. 24, both inclusive. 





Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 
10360 2390 108470 1580 





LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 


In each Week, from July 24 to Aug. 11. 


July 24. 
s. d. &. d. 


$l 6 to 40 6 


s. d. 
Newcastle. eee 
Sunderland... 





July 31. 


: 31 6 to 39 6 
33 9t042 0 33 6to 40 6 


Aug. ll. 

& Gd & te 
31 6 to 39 0 
34 6to 40 9 


Aug. 4. 
a@ eaet& & © 


35 6 to 39 0 
30 6 to 35 0 
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COMPANIES, I 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, 


(Aug. 


359 


2ist, 


COUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGUT 
NSTITUTIONS, &e. 


’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 





Annual 
Div 


Ashbvy-de-la-Zonch 
| Ashton and Oldham 


Forth and Clyde 
Gilouce ste r and Berkeley, i 


Gri and Ww estern, 


Louchborough----++- 
Melton Mowbray 
Mersey and Irwell ---- 
Monmouthshire «- 
Do. Debentures 
Montsomeryshire «+++++ 


— 


Somerset Coal 
Stafford. & Worcestershire. 


ee 


Stratford on Avon 


Thames and Medway. 
Tre ‘nt x Mer rsey or Grand 


East Country 


ee ee ee wee 





divided) «+++ 15: 
Bolton and Bury 
Brecknock & Abergavenny 
Chelmer and Blackwater: - 


Ellesmere and Chester--- 


. option: il Loan---- 
Grand Junction -- 


penne ae AVON ++ee- 
Lancaster -+.-.cceses 
Leeds and Liverpool-- 


Leicester & Northampton 


eee eee eee 


North Wilts occccccces ees 


Portsmouth and Arundel.-- 
Gh be bbeknke 


Warwick and Birmingham 


Warwick and Napton ---- 
Wilts and Berks---+-+- 


Worcesterand Birmingham 
Docks. 


er 


* 11950 


210 
205 


60 
23 











of 


Shares, 


No. 


HOO 


60,0001, 


Pon 
1000 


492 
2393 
1000 
1000 
3762 


8800 
4500 
POO 
Pom 

sO 
740 


1360 


et 
27 000 
200 
4000 
20000 
HOO 


11 00,0000. 


40.000 
24100 
AU 

31,000 
200 


100,000 
745, 1001. 


4 
1500 


8000 


4000 
1000 
1000 
9A 
1500 
1000 


10”) 
70 
700 


1080 
[2007 
» vy 
447 
2000 








ome Do. New Shares «-++.+++.- 


7 City Gas Light Company 
q Do. New «--eeee Mevevenwd 
i) A MN. cncnesawenewdens 
— Brighton Gas «++eeeeeecees 
9 Bristol «++ esecece Evcccces 


wats London «-+-+- eoccsecsccce ee 

au Russel ee 

— Surrey eosecce Treen ee 
Miscellaneous. 








Bridges. 
Southwark «-..- ere re TT 


— Th. WOW 06 60-400020064006 
— Vauxhall Ceoccsccccocer ee 
o Do. Promissory Notes 
— Waterloo ee ee ee eee ee | 
— |———— Annuities of s/. |: 
— j—-——— Annuities of 7/, 
D ———$—— }sonds cosee eeeeees 
Roads. 
| —_ MOGI cctcesecbetees ee0 
i) Commercial os cccsvcccesers 
a |j-----—— Kast-india 
OS si cia. eub bh Reese 
] 15) Great Dover Street-....... 
_— Highyate Archway: 
l Croydon Railway-+++++++ ee 
1 jSurrey Do..- ++: Terrrrry 
1 jSevern and Wye «+ +eeeeees 


Water Works. 
te Th a, ak ne 4066 4%es 


l SiGrand Junction -«.-...... 
ome Kent eeseceses Coeececesece 
2 10:London Bridge-.-.......66. 
om South London .-.---.. eee 
» West Middlesex .--cccsecs 
— {York Buildinys........... 


Insurances 





») 10 Albion See enceoes eecccce 
GROG 605 06t006040c08004600 
40 Pt 6.50 epkadendedek owns 57, 
25 Birmingham «+--eeeeeees i 
3 ISFIEIGM <ccccoctcccceces el § 
9 ] ( ounty CO oe ee oeeeeeeesecs 
y iE avle eee eee eee See ee ee 2 
] Mi UPOPCUN eee eee eeeecenes 
6 (; lobe CO CCC OSE SO Ce SECO eOOE 
h ‘Hope COOKE SER OSCE CEO O SE ee 
4 10) PIMMOPIA) cesecsccceseceses 
1 4) London Fire --..........-- 
] II. vondon Ship coe occecccecece 
14) Provident eoeeses eoeee seve 
9 Rock cccccseseces ooevcecee 
to Roval Exchange «+++++++6 
8 10)Sun Pires -++ee cece cece eens 
U|Sun Life «+eeeeeeeeeeeees 
1] SLU mion- +++ cece cere eee eens 


Gas Lights. 


4 Gas Light and Coke (Char 
tered Company) «+++-++- 


Literary Institutions. 


1] SiAuction Mart «+++--eeeee 
2 10) British Copper Company -- 


me Golden Lane Brewery «+--+ 
_ Do. eee ee ee eeeeeeee eeccce 
] London Commercial Sale 
ROOMS cecesrseecesccces 

4 {Carnatic Stock, Ist. Class. - 
8 1) So 2d. Clase-- 
5 City Bonds «+++--- caveues 
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Daily Price of Stocks, from 27th July to 24th Augen. 
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Ht x}{Sst elas aa dIESISOIE] SBSi2S ka EF, 
fi it 1820 faa) on ot so | 2k |= = v. | | _ 
iim ty July vee 3183. — || — | 23 | — | Sp. ag; 
| i | 272253 694 468% 94! 784) 884104 31/183 ll be gh - 8, 
won | 28226 GYZ 469% Bt! 785) BBY so ag 2 ol. 1 on 4p 69 
| 29 — G69Z £68 5) 78 | 8711053 — 18) | — i | —|23| —| Sp 683 
hat | 31225 69; 468; 4 78 | 87) 1038S 2 1S at - . 
: o 5 ‘ | | | 
; Aug ; ait - “ | » oo 75, Ap 69) | 
. 1224 69k 83684 4 77 874 10:32 eat 1855 68 pi2leg ro ig = 638i 
2 — G8 OL G8} 3) 773) 87) 103} 23 18h | 68 | PI et oe Poe 
p - . : Q GR 4 77% $73 1034 ot. 18) — di218 | 23 ;— | op 653 | 
Soe toe © oom ate. | ae p’ 23 | — | Sp | 68; | 
224 69! 9 682 4 778) 874 1034 23) . : a | oak | 
-- s 8 I | 3 1s 3 —— di amie 23 _— op 65 | 
| 5223 685 9 683 | — | 874 3) — 18% ) — | 93 | bp G8) | 
7 — 69 81684 4) 774) 874 103518; | — |ad) — | 23 | — Pt 
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9222468; 9 684 % 774) 874108) — 18) | O7g)—| - og be 
10223 GOL G84 4 772) 87410385 — 18! a he ~<a 
per a, . 3: 9" “1 103: — | 67Z\¢p| — | 25 | — op 66 
112221 682 9 G84 2 77?| 87} 103) a R | pm * 
tel | : el, mm 3) =) 1034 ae 18! ey ~~ 2h — fp ITE 
12 — 683) 9 68468 dé 874 a ; | ld lor | —/ Sn 68 
14 = 68! § O84 8 qi 87 103 a 18! — \* —— | =e a or ne 
. +0 = 77 | 8721023 —18 | — |Id) — | 24, 75) Sp 68 I 
LO 22S GRE 2 O7¢ B | TG Aj pees | 19161) 9: ME | 
— oe oe 763| 864 1023 — 1733, — {14/2164| 23° — | Sp 67} 
1G — (G8 467g § 183) 86g lOzE— ise F 20 | — | Sp | 68 
17 — 684 $673 «& 77 | 86; 1023—1733 — jk | — | 2 “I ae 
/ _ . 8 1 — ‘ 18 6734 id anaes 21 —_ op ob } 
18221 GBR 4 G8L68 din 87 103 — hts 2] a= | 4n | 6 
| 19 — GBL 4 684 4 F7l) 87} 1035 — 187; — |éd) — | 2 . 
; oi LGR 87 (103 |\—'18 4; — 134/216 | 20 | — | 3p G8: | 
al — Ce gOS 45 — 87 103 13 1¢ 12153 20 | — | 3p 68 | 
22 — 6bS 3 673 8 16g e 3 <a 184.) 673\—|2153, 21 | — | 5p 68 | 
232208685 9 675 8 | 77 | 87 (10: we! “ea, ee | sh ee | ees 
249%) GBL ETL 2 — 103 —184 -- |—|216 | — | — | Sp: 67; | 
24220 G5 OF . on, 16 | | | 
| | } 
Be ay Pe ty oF dt] | 
is ' | = a. a a - L ! — _ — ———— 
) - ; io: ST: Prices of the 
’ ; " y) "DS. | 9 : ‘yr ’ 
| sigeninasialad a ——,~\FRENCH FUNDS, 
i} 52 < 23 23 43 33 | al 4 From July 25, | 
* = = _— * = _— ~ + i) io) j 
9 ote & lo Bie ma L "= Ks je | to August 22. 
2icERSRERESIER ER EVERsS = 
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: l 207 703 sor SS -yv eat 7 eo oo sal 
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By J. M. Richardson, Stock-broker, 23, Cornhill. | 
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